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There  is  something  attractive  and  in-  been  longer  and  fuller;  but  Wordsworth 
teresting,  not  only  to  the  critic  but  to  the  and  Coleridge,  or  Byron  and  Shelley,  or 
general  public,  in  that  close  contact  and  any  other  combination  in  our  crowded 
juxtaposition  of  two  great  writers  in  almost  poetical  firmament,  would  be  but  two 
any  department  of  literature,  which  per-  among  many — not  The  Two,  the  crowneil 
niits  every  reader  the  privilege  of  contrast  and  undisputed  monarchs  of  a  national 
and  comparison,  and  seems  to  enlarge  his  literature,  as  are  this  German  pair,— men 
powers  of  discrimination  by  the  mere  ex-  of  the  same  age,  the  same  inspiration,  to 
ternal  circumstances  which  call  them  forth,  whom  the  great  task  has  been  given,  con- 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  how  sciously  and  evidently,  of  shaping  the 
much  Goethe  has  done  for  Schiller  and  poetry  of  a  people.  To  us,  with  our  older 
Schiller  for  Goethe  in  this  way.  They  traditions  and  long  accumulated  slowly- 
have  made  a  landscape  and  atmosphere  growing  wealth,  the  position  altogether  is 
for  each  other,  rounding  out,  by  the  con-  remarkable  enough  to  call  forth  an  interest 
stant  variety  and  contrast,  each  other’s  more  curious  and  eager  than  is  generally 
figures  from  the  blank  of  the  historical  excited  by  literary  questions.  The  poetry 
backgrounci — impressing  upon  our  minds  of  a  nation,  according  to  our  experience,  is 
what  one  was  and  the  other  was  not,  by  its  oldest  and  most  assured  inheritance, 
an  evidence  much  more  striking  than  that  something  so  deeply  bedded  in  our  heart 
of  critical  estimate.  We  have  not  in  Eng-  and  life  that  we  cannot  point  out  to  our- 
land  any  parallel  to  the  group  they  selves  where  it  began,  or  call  up  before 
make,  or  to  the  effect  they  produce,  our  minds  any  conception  of  those  dim 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  might  have  ages  when  it  was  not  Shakespeare  him- 
faintly  emulated  it  had  their  intercourse  sdf,  the  greatest  glory  of  our  English 
New  Series. — Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  s  •  33 
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tongue,  stands  centuries  back,  and  has 
been  the  birthright  of  nnany  generations  of 
Englishmen ;  yet  even  he  was  far  from 
being  the  founder  of  our  national  poetry. 
But  here,  not  so  far  parted  from  absolute 
sight  and  touch — one  of  them  still  living 
within  the  recollection,  or  at  least  within 
the  lifetime,  of  a  great  many  of  us — stand 
the  two  men  who  have  created  German 
poetrj'.  Were  it  possible  that,  instead  of 
the  slow  and  gradual  growth  of  character 
and  expression  which  makes  us  out  of 
children  become  men,  the  expansion  of  a 
human  soul  could  come  about  in  a  day  or 
a  moment  like  that  of  a  flower,  it  would 
scarcely  be  more  surprising,  more  interest¬ 
ing,  than  are  the  phenomena  which  attend 
this  other  development,  the  birth  of  poetry 
— in  a  race  which  it  'is  now  the  fashk>n  to 
consider  one  Of  the  most  poetic  races  of 
humanity.  A  hundred  years  ago,  however, 
that  race  had  done  little  more  than  babble 
in  vague  ballad  strains  and  preludes  of 
verse.  It  had  its  Minnesingers,  it  is  true, 
great  enough  to  charm  the  literati  of  the 
present  day  who  take  to  themselves  the 
glory  of  having  disinterred  them ;  but 
great  poems  never  need  disinterring. 
Germany  lay  silent  in  a  rich  chaos  of  ma¬ 
terial,  Ihnciful,  superstitious,  sentimental, 
transcendental,  but  with  no  literature  in 
which  to  express  itself,  no  poetry — a  Mem- 
non’s  head,  quivering  with  sound  sup¬ 
pressed,  which  as  yet  no  sun-touch  had 
called  forth.  But  that  the  image  is  trivial 
for  so  great  an  occurrence,  we  might  say 
that  the  curtain  rolled  visibly  up  from  the 
dim  world,  thus  lying  voiceless,  revealing 
in  a  moment  the  two  singers,  whose  office 
was  to  remake  that  world,  and  give  its 
darkness  full  expression.  The  curtain  rolls 
qp  slowly — upon  nothing — an  empty  stage, 
a  vast  silent  scene;  when,  lo,  there  enters 
from  one  side  and  another,  on  either  hand, 
a  poet — and  the  jjoetry  of  Germany  is  cre¬ 
ated  under  our  eyes.  A  most  curious, 
memorable  sight  as  ever  came  to  pass  in 
this  world,  and  all  the  more  notable  that 
the  doers  of  it  are  not  one  nor  many,  but 
two,  magnifying,  revealing,  expounding 
each  other,  and  by  their  mutual  presence 
making  the  mystery  clear. 

What  would  it  have  been  in  England 
had  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  instead  of 
being  the  growth  of  two  different  ages, 
stood  side  by  side,  working  together,  cre¬ 
ating  consciously,  and  of  set  purpose,  that 
literature  which  they  enriched  so  nobly. 


one  of  them,  at  least,  with  probably  little 
thought  enough  of  the  vast  thing  he  was 
doing!  We'are  all  fond  of  comparing  and 
contrasting  these  two  Princes  of  English 
song,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
their  time  and  character ;  but  what  endless 
opportunities  should  we  not  have  found 
for  this  contrast  had  they  existed  in  one 
sphere.  The  difference  is  so  great,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  cannot  make  any  just  parallel. 
Milton  could  no  more  have  been  produced 
in  all  his  intensity  and  learned  austere 
splendor  in  the  broader  and  richer 
^akespearian  age,  than  Shakespeare,  all- 
embracing,  all-tolerant,  all-comprehending, 
could  have  preserved  that  godlike  breadth 
and  fulness  in  the  stern  struggles  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  comparison  be¬ 
tween  them  cannot  be  complete.  But 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were  bom  and  lived 
under  the  tame  influences,  were  moulded 
by  the  same  events,  drew  breath  in  the 
same  atmosphere.  And  they  were  what 
it  is  possible  our  Shakespeare  was  not, 
though  of  late  ages  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  it  essential  to  poetry~they  were 
conscious  i>oets,  worshipping  in  themselves 
the  divine  faculty  which  they  recognised, 
and  feeling  its  importance  with  a  distinct¬ 
ness  whicii  was  beyond  all  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  The  association  of  two  such  men 
gives  an  additional  interest  and  attraction 
to  each.  It  is  a  union  which  has  been 
commented  upon  at  unmeasured  length 
and  by  many  critics,  moved  by  that  curi¬ 
ous  and  overweening  enthusiasm  for  Gei^ 
man  literature  which  has  affected  with  a 
kind  of  literary  frenzy  so  many  original 
and  thoughtful  minds.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  approach  the  subject  with  the  adoring 
reverence  which  has  been  so  common,  and 
from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  escape  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  consider  the  two 
great  poets  of  modem  Germany ;  but  we 
do  not  claim  any  exception  from  the 
special  spell  of  their  remarkable  position,  a 
position  as  notable  in  the  world  as  that 
of  any  refomier,  statesman,  or  patriot  who 
has  given  new  form  and  development  to 
the  life  of  his  country. 

Of  the  two  Goethe  was  so  much  the 
more  remarkable  that  he  can  be  considered 
and  treated  of  alone ;  but  of  Schiller  we 
can  scarcely  speak  without  bringing  in  the 
name  of  his  greater,  more  splendid,  and 
less  lovable  coadjutor.  Their  friendship 
was  creditable  and  profitable  to  both, 
though  we  confess  we  are  a  little  weary  of 
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hearing  it  i>ointed  out  as  an  exception  to 
the  ordinary  relations  between  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  which,  the  world  persists  in  believing, 
are  constantly  interrupt^  by  jealousies 
and  emulations.  This  i)ersistent  theory 
maintains  itself  bravely,  as  most  theories 
do,  in  the  very  face  of  fact — by  which  it 
might  have  been  proved  a  thousand  times 
that  whatsoever  may  be  the  jealousies  of 
art,  writers  and  painters  invariably  find 
their  closest  companions  in  their  own  craft, 
and  are  nowhere  so  happy  or  so  much  at 
home,  all  friendly  tiffs  notwithstanding,  as 
among  their  brethren  of  the  brush  or  the 
]>en,  who  alone  fully  realize  their  difficul¬ 
ties  and  understand  their  efforts.  Where 
is  the  writer,  living  or  dead,  who  has  not 
been  consoled  and  stimulated  by  the  gen¬ 
erous  appreciation  of  rivals,  even  when 
less  successful  than  himself,  even  when 
somewhat  soured  by  personal  disappoint¬ 
ment?  I'he  great,  except  in  the  most 
singular  cases,  are  always  ready  to  applaud 
an  honest  effort;  but  even  among  the 
small  there  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  gene¬ 
rosity  and  appreciation  of  excellence,  a 
generosity  for  which  they  seldom  get  much 
credit,  but  of  which  all  real  brethren  of  the 
arts  are  fully  aware.  Patrons  are  good 
(perhaps)  when  they  are  to  be  had — and 
the  personal  friends  who  love  us  because 
we  are  ourselves,  famous  or  unfamous,  are 
best  of  all  earthly  blessings ;  but  for  com¬ 
panions,  for  the  understanding  which  alone 
makes  one  man’s  sympathy  living  and  po¬ 
tent  to  another,  for  comprehension  of  what 
we  have  arrived  at,  whether  successfully  or 
not,  commend  us  to  our  fellows,  those 
others  of  our  trade  with  whom  according 
,  to  the  proverb  we  never  agree.  Possibly 
not,  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances ; 
but  even  where  there  is  not  agreement 
there  is  understanding,  which  is  next  best. 

The  association,  however,  of  these  two 
great  German  minds  does  some  injustice 
to  the  lesser  greatness.  We  instinctively 
begin  our  estimate  of  Schiller  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  he  has  produced  no  Faust — a 
confession  which  is  perfectly  true,  but  high¬ 
ly  unnecessary  in  respect  to  any  other  poet. 
Neither  has  Goethe,  we  might  add,  pro¬ 
duced  a  Wallenstein  :  but  Faust  so  far 
transcends  all  embodiments  of  human  sen¬ 
timent  which  are  less  than  sovereign  and 
supreme,  that  the  poet’s  fame  has  become 
one  with  that  of  his  creation,  and  we  do 
not  ask  what  else  he  has  done  besides  this 
crowning  effort.  ITiat  wild,  mystic  imper¬ 


sonation  of  natural  genius,  speculation,  su¬ 
perstition,  all  that  is  great  and  little  in  the 
German  soul,  stands  alone  in  the  world. 
The  supreme  imagination  which  has  weld¬ 
ed  a  mass  of  incongruous  and  fantastic  pop¬ 
ular  fancies  into  one  being,  has  undeni¬ 
ably  something  in  it  beyond  the  range  of 
the  noble  and  gentle  thinker  who  attempts 
no  such  mystical  flight  Schiller  has  noth¬ 
ing  in  him  of  the  demigod  ;  he  stands  firm 
upon  mortal  soil,  where  the  motives,  and 
wishes,  and  aspirations  of  common  human¬ 
ity  have  their  full  power.  Even  the  visiona¬ 
ry  part  of  him  is  all  human,  Christian,  natu¬ 
ral  ;  and  when  he  touches  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  sup>ernatural,  as  in  those  mira¬ 
culous  circumstances  which  surround  his 
Maid  of  Orleans,  it  is  still  pure  humanity 
and  no  fantastic  archdemonic  inspiration 
which  moves  him.  He  is  infinitely  more  of 
a  man,  and — paradoxical  as  the  words  may 
appear — infinitely  less  of  a  German  than 
his  greater  rival.  The  standing-point  from 
which  Goethe  contemplates  the  world  is 
that  of  a  separate  being,  able,  upon  his  de¬ 
tached  point  of  vision,  to  see  as  it  were  all 
round  the  human  figure,  which  he  contem¬ 
plates,  to  behold  it  in  relief,  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  perpetual  complication  of 
meaner  with  higher  impulses,  and  the  con¬ 
fused  mixture  of  petty  external  circumstan¬ 
ces  with  the  wild  and  violent  movements 
of  unrestrained  will  and  passion.  The 
man  who  sees  thus  from  an  intellectual 
eminence  should,  it  might  be  said,  see  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  clearly  than  the  observer  on 
the  common  level.  But  yet  it  is  not  so  ; 
for  the  very  gain  in  point  of  perspective 
has  a  confusing  effect  upon  the  landscape. 
The  lines  are  altered  by  the  apparently 
impartial  distance  from  which  he  views 
them.  There  is  something  wanting  to 
the  human  aspect  of  the  work — a  some¬ 
thing  which  is  made  up  by  the  keener 
sense  of  local  color,  the  sharper  percep¬ 
tion  of  all  differences  in  atmosphere,  the 
currents  of  air,  the  clouds  and  shadows, 
which  gives  special  character  to  the  scene. 
Thus  the  fantastic  wildness  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  imagination — the  asf)ect  half  pictu- 
resijue,  half  grotestjue,  of  its  special  temp>er 
and  tendencies — works  into  the  picture 
with  double  force  from  the  Goethe  altitude, 
thus  making  the  more  abstract  poet  at  the 
same  time  the  more  national.  We  feel 
the  apparent  fallacy  involved  in  these 
words  :  they  are  a  paradox  ;  yet  they  are 
true  as  far  as  our  jierception  goes. 
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But  Schiller  stands  upon  no  smil¬ 
ing  grand  elevation  of  superiority :  he 
stands  among  the  men  and  women  whom 
ne  pictures,  sympathising  with  them, 
sometimes  wondering  at  them,  sometimes 
regarding  them  with  that  beautiful  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  maker  for  the  thing  creat¬ 
ed,  by  which  the  poet  abdicates  his  own 
sovereignty,  and  represents  himself  to 
himself  as  the  mere  portrait  painter  of 
something  God — not  he — has  made.  How 
faithfully,  how  nobly,  without  one  thought 
of  self-reflection,  he  follows  the  lines  of 
his  hero’s  noble  but  faulty  flgure,  not 
sparing  Wallenstein — putting  his  strength 
as  well  as  his  weakness  on  the  canvas, 
yet  showing  ever  the  heroic  magnitude  of 
both  1  With  what  a  swell  of  high  and 
generous  emotion  he  holds  his  Shepherd- 
maiden  spotless  through  the  stormy  scenes 
of  her  brief  drama  I  His  own  individu¬ 
ality  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  noble 
pictures.  He  puts  himself  aside  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  stage,  from  the  canvas, 
and  throws  his  whole  magnanimous  force 
into  the  being  whom  it  is  his  business 
to  present  to  the  world.  Wallenstein  is 
no  more  equal  to  Hamlet  than  it  is  to 
Faust ;  but  in  this  particular  at  least,  the 
art  of  Schiller  is  more  Shakespearian  than 
that  of  Goethe.  There  is  much  in  it  of 
the  high  unconscious  humility,  the  simple 
putting  aside  of  all  personality,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  our  greatest  poet.  Instinctively 
we  find  in  Werther,  in  Meister,  even  in 
Faust,  the  poet  himself  who  lurks  within 
the  figures  he  has  made  ;  but  we  no  more 
look  for  Schiller  in  his  Wallenstein,  in  Max, 
or  Carlos,  or  Tell,  than  we  look  for  Shake¬ 
speare  under  the  robes  of  Prospero  or  in 
Hamlet’s  inky  suit.  Schiller  paints  human 
kind  without  reference  to  himself,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  did,  throwing  himself  into  charac¬ 
ters  different  from  his  own,  in  which  he 
can  imagine  a  fashion  of  being  perhaps 
greater  than  his  own  ;  whereas  Goethe 
paints  always  a  certain  reflection  of  him¬ 
self  pre-eminent,  and  humankind  only  in 
relation  to  and  contrast  with  that  self 
somewhat  discredited  and  insignificant  in 
the  comparison.  Such  a  difference  is  one 
of  kind  and  not  of  degree,  and  may  be 
traced  through  many  lesser  grades  of  pow¬ 
er— one  of  those  great  distinctions  between 
genius  and  genius  which  we  must  call  mo¬ 
ral  rather  than  intellectual.  We  might  say 
that  the  same  distinction  could  be  drawn 
between  Milton  and  Shakesi>eare,  were  it 


not  that  this  double  contrast  would  land  us 
in  confusion  inextricable. 

ToTplace  Schiller  in  the  position  of  Mil- 
ton,  and  Goethe  in  that  of  Shakespeare,  is, 
we  are  aware,  a  common  judgment  of  cri¬ 
tics  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  the  breadth  and  impartiality,  the 
ease  and  grandeur,  of  the  greater  German, 
correspond  with  the  qualities  of  our  su¬ 
preme  poet ;  or  how  the  narrower  and  in¬ 
tenser  feeling  of  Schiller,  hU  earnest  morali¬ 
ty,  and  ideal  elevation  of  the  good  and  the 
true,  reflect  themselves  in  Milton.  Yet  not¬ 
withstanding  this  broad  general  resem¬ 
blance,  we  feel  that  there  is  an  interior  and 
profound  difference  between  the  two,  in  each 
case,  which  suggests  another  classification. 
Milton  is  one  of  the  egoist-poets,  conscious, 
first  of  all,  in  the  universe,  of  his  own  su¬ 
preme  existence,  the  standard  of  all  things, 
throwing  the  rest  of  humanity  into  the 
shade.  He  is  his  own  Satan,  as  Goethe  is 
his  own  Faust.  The  highest  conception  of 
intellect  and  immortal  spirit  which  either 
can  grasp  is  himself.  Thus,  though  in  one 
phase  of  character  Schiller  resembles  most 
the  austere,  learned,  impassioned,  and  vir¬ 
tuous  Milton, by  another  he  takes  his  place 
on  the  side  of  Shakespeare,  showing  the 
same  power  of  self-obliteration,  if  not  the 
wonderful  calm  and  impartiality  with  which 
that  boundless  intelligence  represents  all 
mankind.  This  moral  difference  is  more 
subtle  and  delicate  than  almost  any  intel¬ 
lectual  distinction.  It  is  a  difference  which 
critics  may  miss,  but  which  the  common 
mind  recognises  without  knowing  why,  and 
demonstrates  by  a  warmer  tenderness,  a 
deeper  personal  feeling,  towards  the  less 
selfish  genius.  The  heart  never  hesitates 
in  its  conclusion,  and  we  believe  its  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  infallible.  We  admire  with  per¬ 
haps  a  certain  shudder  the  great  and  gloomy 
spirit  in  his  fallen  grandeur,  the  great  Satan, 
the  mysterious  Faust.  But  the  humbler 
and  sweeter  nature  which  forgets  itself, 
whether  conjoined  as  in  Shakespeare’s  case 
with  the  higher  genius,  or  as  in  Schiller’s 
with  the  less,  touches  us  beyond  intellec¬ 
tual  admiration,  and  makes  its  possessor 
the  poet  of  our  hearts. 

Johann  Friedrich  Schiller  was  bom  in 
November  1759,  on  the  banks  of  the 
pleasant  Neckar,  in  the  little  town  of  Mar- 
bach  ;  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  tradesman,  and  his  father  of 
like  parentage.  His  father,  however,  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  Wiirtemberg  army,  and 
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went  to  the  wars  with  his  regiment — some¬ 
times,  it  would  seem,  acting  as  a  regimental 
officer ;  and  the  earliest  years  of  the  poet’s 
life  were  passed  in  the  sole  care  of  a  gentle 
poetical  young  mother,  in  the  still  German 
village,  where  she  lived  with  her  homely 
parents,  and  where  the  doctor-captain  visit¬ 
ed  them  from  time  to  time,  bringing  whiffs 
of  gunpowder  with  him,  and  of  the  larger 
atmosphere  of  the  world,  just  then  so  noisy, 
resounding  with  wars  and  rumors  of  wars. 
When  peace  pernntted  the  father’s  return, 
the  family  went  to  Ludwigsburg,  where 
little  Friedrich  first  made  acquaintance 
with  the  delights  of  the  theatre;  then  to 
Lorch,  where  the  beautiful  country  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  convent  and  castle  filled 
him  with  dreamy  childish  pleasure.  In  an 
appendix  to  the  people’s  edition  of  his  Life 
of  Schiller,  just  published,  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
given  us  many  new  and  delightful  details 
of  this  primitive,  homely,  poetic  German 
country  life — so  sparing,  so  thrifty,  so  ten¬ 
derly  sentimental  and  full  of  family  affec¬ 
tion,  of  which  already  many  pleasant  chap¬ 
ters  have  been  opened  to  the  world.  Tlie 
family  finally  settled  at  Solitude,  near  Stutt- 
gard,  where  Schiller’s  father  had  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  forest,  and  of  a  model- 
nursery  and  plantations  destined  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  all  Wiirtemberg,  a  kind  of  art 
in  which  Captain  Schiller  was  famed. 
Here,  with  his  somewhat  stem  father’s  re¬ 
miniscences  of  the  outside  world,  with  his 
kind  mother’s  poetry  and  stories,  with  the 
society  of  his  young  sisters,  much  fresh  air, 
and  the  simple  enjoyments  of  childhood, 
the  boy  developed  and  grew.  He  decided 
very  early  upon  becoming  a  clergyman, 
and  had  been  sent  to  “  the  Latin  school, 
at  Ludwigsburg,”  with  this  idea.  But  the 
son  of  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  W’iirtem- 
berg  was  not  expected  to  entertain  indepen¬ 
dent  ideas.  This  potentate  was  a  paternal 
ruler  and  a  theorist,  and  he  had  just  esta¬ 
blished  a  great  academy — a  military  train¬ 
ing  school — called  by  his  own  name,  and 
one  of  his  darling  enterprises,  which  was 
intended  for  the  benefit,  above  all  others, 
of  officers’  sons.  All  at  once,  while  the 
Schillers  pleased  themselves  with  the  no¬ 
tion  common  to  all  homely,  aspiring  peo¬ 
ple,  of  seeing  their  son  “  wag  his  pow  in  a 
pu’pit,”  there  suddenly  came  an  offer  of 
imperious  kindness  from  the  Duke  to  take 
the  clever  boy,  who  was  of  a  kind  to  do 
the  new  establishment  credit,  into  the 
Karl»-schule.  Both  the  child  and  the  pa¬ 


rents  objected  strenuously,  but  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  father  had  to  be  made  humbly 
and  had  to  be  overruled,— for  was  not  he 
himself  and  all  his  family  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  his  royal  patron  ?  The  kindness 
of  a  superior  is  often  as  tyrannical  as  cru¬ 
elty  ;  but  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Duke 
Karl  Eugen  has  had  hard  measure,  and 
that,  barring  the  embarrassing  and  un- 
thought-of  fact,  that  his  old  soldier’s  son 
hapi>ened  to  be  a  born  poet — an  untoward 
accident  which  neither  fathers  nor  princes 
can  guard  against — the  Duke  was  really 
doing  his  best  to  provide  for  and  establish 
in  the  world,  the  boy  who  had,  it  might  be 
supposed,  no  better  inheritance  than  his 
favor. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  young 
Friedrich  was  carried  off  from  home,  and 
from  all  his  own  cherished  hopes  and 
wishes,  to  be  trained  after  the  most  military 
fashion  for  the  public  service.  Captain 
Schiller,  after  the  momentary  pang  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  all  hope  of  clerical  honors  and  the 
peaceful  life  of  a  pastor  for  his  child,  seems 
to  have  been  well  enough  satisfied  on  the 
whole;  but  the  younger  Schiller’s  hatred 
of  the  pipe-clay,  the  rigid  rule,  the  absence 
of  all  independent  action,  never  abated,  and 
seems  to  have  worked  upon  his  mind  in 
secret,  during  the  six  years  of  his  training, 
with  most  exasperating  effect.  The  artifi¬ 
cial  repression  of  the  system  wrought  him 
gradually  into  the  wildest  theories  of  rebel¬ 
lion.  Forced  to  study  subjects  in  which 
his  mind  took  no  interest,  and  to  adopt  a 
profession — that  of  regimental  surgeon — 
which  he  hated,  he  avenged  himself  upon 
Wiirtemberg,  upon  tyrants  generally,  upon 
all  the  tyrannies  of  circumstance,  and  the 
inequalities  and  injustices  of  life,  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  outburst  of  poetry  which  took  the 
world  by  storm.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Karls-schule 
made  Schiller  a  poet;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  determined  the  manner 
of  his  beginning,  and  that  but  for  its  rigid 
rule,  and  attempted  annihilation  of  all  in¬ 
dividual  thought,  such  a  wild  drama  as 
“The  Robbers”  would  never  have  come 
into  t>eing. 

This  drama,  the  first  production  of  the 
young  poet,  was  begun  and  completed  in 
the  Karls-schule.  “  He  had  finished  the 
original  sketch  of  it  in  1778,”  Mr.  Carlyle 
tells  us,  having  then  attained  the  age  of 
19;  and  almost  the  first  act  of  his  man¬ 
hood,  on  getting  free  from  the  military 
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academy,  two  years  later,  was  to  publish 
this  wild  plea  of  nature  and  youth  against 
the  bondage  of  the  world.  He  had  just 
been  appointed  surgeon  of  a  regiment  in 
the  Wiirtemberg  army  when  he  took  this 
daring  step.  “  'Fhe  Robbers"  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  lengthened  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  story  of  two  brothers,  one 
of  whom,  by  the  most  primitive  and  un¬ 
mitigated  villany,  drives  the  other  from  the 
refuge  of  his  father’s  heart  and  house,  which 
might  have  saved  him  from  the  crime  to 
which  he  was  driven  by  desperation. 
Karl  von  Moor,  the  injured  and  maligned 
hero,  becomes  the  chief  of  a  band  of  des¬ 
peradoes,  and  sets  himself  to  the  work  of 
doing  wild  justice  in  the  oppressed  country, 
robbing  the  rich  to  give  to  the  |>oor,  with 
the  innocent  and  primitive  magnanimity 
of  a  Robin  Hood,  though  with  all  the  wild 
storms  of  sentiment,  passion,  remorse,  and 
misery  which  belong  to  an  age  more  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  representation  of  emotions. 
Every  one  who  has  read  it  must  remember 
the  sunset  scene  in  which  this  young  hero 
laments  the  innocence  he  has  forfeited,  and 
compares  the  feelings  of  his  childhood 
with  those  which  a  career  of  crime  and  vio¬ 
lence  has  left  in  his  mind.  This  scene  ex¬ 
presses  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
whole  drama.  A  burning  sense  of  WTong, 
and  fierce  disappointment  with  life,  have 
driven  the  young  man  into  wild  action, 
visible  rebellion  against  not  only  tyranny 
but  law.  Yet,  through  all,  he  holds  fast 
by  an  imaginary  intention  which  is  noble, 
not  criminal,  and  suffers  agonies  of  remorse¬ 
ful  misery  when  his  followers  break,  as  they 
do  constantly,  his  own  fanciful  rules  of 
mingled  mercy  and  retribution.  He  is 
driven  from  crime  to  crime  by  that  sequence 
of  events  which  no  human  hand  can  stop, 
yet  cannot  consent  to  be  criminal,  or  clear 
his  mind  from  an  inextinguishable  longing 
for  purity  and  peace. 

This  noble  and  melancholy  criminal, 
however,  is  surrounded  by  very  primitive 
and  elementary  figures — types  of  conven¬ 
tional  classes  of  mankind,  rather  than  men. 
The  immense  force  of  emotion  in  the 
drama,  its  fury  and  fervour,  defraud  us  of 
the  smile  which  rightfully  attends  such 
wild  youthful  demonstrations  of  life’s  im- 
]X>ssibility ;  it  is  so  deadly  serious,  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  own  reality,  that  the  reader 
is  carried  along  as  upon  a  boiling  and 
foaming  torrent ;  but  on  a  calmer  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  boyish  simple-minded  blackness 


of  shadow  and  clearness  of  light  become 
very  apparent.  TTie  preposterous  trans¬ 
parent  guilt  of  the  villanous  Franz,  soi)er- 
fectly  frank  and  undisguised  to  himself, 
and  so  quickly  fathomed  and  seen  through 
by  others ;  the  weak  old  man  so  easily  and 
perfectly  deceived ;  and  the  angelic  type 
of  woman,  faithful  to  the  last, — are  like 
the  rude  forcible  figures  drawn  by  a  child, 
in  which  the  rough  outline  of  the  human 
form  is  put  down  typically,  on  the  simplest 
principles  of  construction.  Hut  notwith¬ 
standing  this  primitive  treatment,  and  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  composition — not¬ 
withstanding  its  effervescence  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  protest  against  repression — there 
is  all  the  simplicity  of  innocence  in 
Schiller’s  first  drama.  In  all  its  heat  of 
passion,  in  all  its  flow  of  speculation,  and 
apparent  thoughtfulness,  its  pretence  at 
something  like  philosophy, — it  is  as  in¬ 
nocent  as  our  Robin  Hood  ballads.  Youth 
is  rampant  in  it,  but  youth  that  has  known 
no  evil.  We  are  told  that  it  put  wicked 
thoughts  into  the  heads  of  the  German 
youth,  and  tempted  them  to  rebellion. 
And  no  doubt  the  author  thought  himself 
gloriously  wicked  as  he  pouretl  forth  those 
thunders  and  lightnings  of  fancy,  making 
the  welkin  ring  again  with  his  shout  of  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  constituted  authority,  all  de¬ 
corum,  discipline,  and  law.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing,  we  repeat,  “  The  Robbers”  is 
the  most  innocent  of  all  youthful  efforts  to 
be  very  wicked.  The  young  poet  dashes 
across  his  stage,  thundering  out  his  words, 
mouthing  the  biggest  blasphemies  he  can 
invent ;  but  the  very  effort  is  the  best 
proof  of  his  purity  and  innocence.  All 
the  ill  he  knows  he  heaps  into  his  first 
tragic  production,  but  that  is  so  transparent, 
so  straightforward,  so  frankly  monstrous! 
It  is  wickedness  as  conceived  by  an  in¬ 
nocent  heart. 

And  what  fire  and  vehemence  are  in  the 
wild  drama — what  unbounded  youthful 
energy  and  force !  At  what  a  pace  it  goes, 
blazing  upon  its  way,  holding  the  reader 
breathless  with  the  rush  of  incident,  the 
fierce  heat  of  emotion !  We  indeed  may 
smell  only  gunpowder  in  all  those  thunder- 
ings  and  lightenings,  and  feel  the  display 
to  be  pyrotechnic ;  but  to  the  author  the 
bolts  he  wielded  came  hot  out  of  the  hand 
of  Jove,  and  the  sympathetic  audience 
whose  interest  he  carrie<l  with  him,  ac¬ 
cepted  his  certainty  that  the  fire  was  divine, 
and  felt  it  blaze  and  crackle  with  a  universal 
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thrill  of  emotion.  Seldom  has  genius  taken 
such  hot  and  sudden  vengeance  on  the 
authority  which  held  it  in ;  and  even  now, 
at  this  calm  distance,  the  reader  understands 
and  sympathises  with  the  excitement  of 
both  author  and  audience,  and  feels  the 
sweep  of  the  fiery  current  which  carries 
liirn  along  breathless  to  the  end  of  the 
drama.  Like  a  very  firebrand,  exciting 
all,  frightening  and  scandalising  nuny,  it 
dropped  into  that  iron-bound  century,  fet- 
tertid  by  a  hundred  petty  tyrannies.  It 
ran  through  Germany  like  wildfire  :  stu¬ 
dents  aiKl  other  lawless  lads  were  said  to 
have  taken  to  the  woods  and  hills  in  emu¬ 
lation  of  Karl  von  Moor’s  dare-devils; 
and  the  generous  Robber,  w’ho  took  from 
the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor,  became  for  a 
time  the  idol  of  all  those  revolutionaries 
who  were  native  to  the  age,  but  who,  hap¬ 
pily  for  themselves,  in  Germany  at  least, 
exj)ended  their  revolutionary  fire  in  “  Rob¬ 
bers”  and  other  literary  mediums.  Schiller 
gave,  had  his  petty  tyrant  but  known  it, 
the  most  useful  safety-valve  by  this  means 
for  the  rising  vaix>rs  of  speculation.  He 
relieved  his  own  bosom  at  the  same  time 
of  perilous  stuff  which  might  have  wrought 
him  greater  harm  in  after-life. 

“  The  Robbers,”  however,  cost  Schiller 
a  long  and  painful  pause  in  his  career.  It 
cut  short  the  reputable  and  secure  life 
which  his  anxious  father  and  his  patron 
duke  had  in  their  intentions  provided  for 
him.  What  the  former  thought  of  his 
son’s  wild  production,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  the  Duke  regarded  with  horror  not 
only  its  sentiments  but  its  composition,  in 
which  all  unities  were  ruthlessly  disregard¬ 
ed.  He  was,  however,  we  are  told,  kind 
enough  to  offer  his  own  services  as  critic 
to  the  young  ix>et,  and  was,  on  the  whole, 
not  too  hard  upon  him  to  begin  with,  re¬ 
commending  him  to  confine  himself  to 
medical  subjects,  or  at  least  to  consult  his 
gracious  patron  before  writing  any  more 
poetry.  'I'here  scarcely  seems  in  this  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  to  warrant  the  panic  with 
which  Chiller  was  seized  somewhat  later, 
and  which  impelled  his  flight  to  Mann¬ 
heim,  where  he  was  attracted  by  delusive 
hopes  of  court  patronage,  and  an  open 
field  for  his  dramatic  powers.  To  be 
sure,  the  critic  duke  had  by  this  time  come 
to  sterner  orders,  forbidding  the  poet, 
“under  pain  of  military  imprisonment, 
either  to  write  anything  poetic,  or  to  com¬ 
municate  the  same  to  foreign  persons.”, 
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The  latter  stipulation  referred  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  stage  at  Mannheim  of 
“The  Robbers.”  Tliis  tyrannical  order 
gave  the  last  crown  to  Schiller’s  fears  and 
grievances.  Yet,  hard  as  was  such  usage 
on  the  poor  young  poet,  the  reader  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  a  certain  whimsical 
sympathy  with  the  Duke,  thus  deprived  of 
the  delight  of  possessing  a  poet  of  his  own 
to  criticise  and  command,  and  drive  into 
the  ways  that  pleased  him — just  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  too,  when  Karl  August  at  Weimar 
had  his  Goethe  in  leash,  and  when  a  poet 
began  to  be  a  thing  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  have  about  a  court !  If  Schiller 
had  been  a  little  more  complaisant  and 
persuadable,  what  might  not  the  result 
have  been  for  the  glory  of  Wiirtemberg,  the 
Karls-schule,  and  royal  Karl  himself  the 
patron  of  the  same  ?  We  cannot  but  feel 
that  this  poor  duke  had  a  grievance  on  his 
side.  Schiller’s  position,  however,  became 
gradually  more  and  more  painful,  and,  in 
his  own  eyes,  untenable.  He  made  various 
applications  to  be  discharged  from  the 
service,  but  without  effect.  He  had  before 
his  eyes  the  example  of  the  poet  Schubart 
who  had  languislted  for  years  in  prison  in 
consequence  of  literary  offences;  and  a 
mixture  of  exasperation  and  panic  wound 
him  up  at  last  to  an  important  step.  In 
sadness  and  poverty,  and  much  fright  for 
the  possible  consequences,  he  resolved  to 
make  liis  escape  from  Wiirtemberg ;  and 
after  a  sad  secret  parting  from  his  mother 
and  sisters — the  poor  old  father,  from 
prudential  motives,  being  kept  in  ignorance 
— he  fled  by  night  from  Stuttgard  under 
cover  of  the  festivities  which  celebrated  a 
royal  visit.  To  the  credit  of  the  Duke 
however,  it  must  be  added  that,  though 
keeping  up  all  his  life  a  show  of  displeasure 
against  the  poet,  who  no  doubt  had  sadly 
disappointed  as  well  as  thwarted  him,  he 
neither  attempted  to  visit  that  displeasure 
upon  his  father,  nor  even  took  any  steps 
against  the  deserter  himself  All  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  melancholy  interval  that  fol¬ 
lowed  were  brought  about  by  pure  panic 
on  Schiller’s  side,  not  by  any  actual  un¬ 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  who 
henceforward  never  really  appears  in  the 
poet’s  history  again. 

I'he  story  of  his  wanderings  in  disma  y  , 
and  poverty,  and  fright,  fm:  some  time 
after,  is  told  by  a  faithful  companion  called 
Streicher,  a  young  musician  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  and  seems  to  have  been  to 
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Schiller  the  most  devoted  of  friends.  They 
went  to  Mannheim,  where,  after  a  weary 
period  of  suspense,  hoping  to  have  the 
drama  of  “  Fiesko,”  the  second  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  accepted  for  the  stage — a  piece 
of  good  fortune  which  would  have  filled 
their  exhausted  purse — the  two  fugitives, 
still  in  terror  of  being  pursued,  wandered 
about  the  country,  lurking  under  false 
names,  and  waiting  wearily  for  the  good 
news  that  never  came.  We  are  told  that, 
during  this  miserable  interval,  poor  Schil¬ 
ler,  now  calling  himself  Dr.  Shmidt,  now 
1  )r.  Ritter,  could  not,  nevertheless,  resist 
the  temptation  of  asking  at  the  booksellers’ 
shops  about  the  popularity  of  “  The  Rob¬ 
bers  and  when  he  heard  it  applauded, 
naively  confessing  himself  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  his  present  evil  plight!  The  friends 
were  often  reduced  almost  to  desperation, 
and  now  and  then  driven  wild  with  panic, 
as  when  mysterious  rumors  reached  them  of 
a  Wiirtemberger  who  had  been  seen  mak¬ 
ing  inquiries  after  the  poet,  and  whom  im¬ 
agination  immediately  concluded  to  be  an 
emissary  of  the  Duke,  though  he  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  innocent  acquaintance, 
anxious  to  be  of  use  to  Schiller.  The 
poet’s  misery  was  brought  to  a  climax, 
however,  by  the  rejection  of  “  Fiesko,” 
which  left  the  pair  of  fiiends  at  once  pen¬ 
niless  and  hopeless,  stranded  in  a  strange 
place,  and  with  no  apparent  resource  left 
open  to  them.  The  only  refuge  left  for 
Schiller  was  in  the  absolute  retirement  of 
the  country-house  of  one  of  his  friends, 
where  he  accordingly  went  in  November, 
after  a  dreary  suspense  of  more  than  three 
months.  He  was  twenty-three.  His  life 
was  cut  short  and  interrupted  in  all  its  for¬ 
mer  channels.  He  was  separated  from  his 
home,  his  family,  his  associations,  all  that 
was  dear  to  him,  with  debts  behind  him, 
penury  and  solitude  and  semi-dependence 
before  him,  and  nothing  to  console  him 
but  the  poetry  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
those  fanciful  companions  of  whom  his 
brain  was  full.  He  was  eight  months 
in  this  solitude  of  Bauerbach,  where  he 
arrived  half  frozen  in  the  middle  of  a  hard 
German  winter,  a  fugitive  and  exile.  Poor 
melancholy  youth !  the  fantastical  and  ap¬ 
parently  unnecessary  character  of  this  self¬ 
banishment  does  not  dimini^  the  painful¬ 
ness  of  it.  But  he  had  the  tragedy  of 
**  Kabale  und  Liebe”  in  hands,  and  thus 
,  had  a  consolation  beyond  the  power  of  F ate. 


His  consolation  was  turned  into  joy 
when  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  Frau  von 
Wolzogen,  and  her  beautiful  young  daugh¬ 
ter,  arrived  at  Bauerbach.  Then  a  new 
and  delightful  domestic  circle  was  formed 
for  the  young  poet.  Here  was  his  first 
Lotte — if  not  his  first,  yet  one  of  his  first 
— loves ;  indeed,  ew  tout  bun  et  tout  hon- 
neur,  Schiller,  it  is  evident,  was  gently 
and  delightfully  in  love,  not  only  with  the 
daughter,  but  with  the  mother,  an  ac¬ 
complished  and  tender-hearted  woman. 
It  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  his  lot 
through  life  to  conceive  a  certain  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  every  gracious  and  graceful  lady 
with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  close  in¬ 
tercourse.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  unlike  the  Goethe  fashion  of  love 
than  these  gentle  and  delicate  relations. 
The  society  of  women  appears  to  have 
been  a  first  necessity  of  life  to  Schiller,  as 
it  is  to  all  men  of  sensitive  organisations ; 
and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  interest  a 
succession  of  women,  whose  companion¬ 
ship  was  elevating  and  ]>rofitable.  The 
Wolzogens  made  him  very  happy  at  Bauer¬ 
bach,  though  not  without  episodes  of  that 
extreme  misery  which  is  in  itself,  when  we 
are  young,  a  species  of  enjoyment;  for  in¬ 
deed  he  was  compelled  after  a  time  to  al¬ 
low  himself  to  be  convinced  that  the 
pretty  young  Lotte  had  fixed  her  thoughts 
upon  some  one  else,  and  that  not  for  him 
was  that  tear  of  farewell  which  he  had  so 
joyfully  appropriated  as  a  symptom  of 
dawning  love.  The  Wolzogens,  however, 
never  cease<l  to  influence  and  affect  him. 
His  future  wife,  Charlotte  von  I..engefeld, 
was  a  relation  of  these  earliest  friends; 
and  the  other  Charlotte,  afterwards  Ma¬ 
dame  von  Kalb,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
his  inspiration,  was  also  closely  connected 
with  the  family  at  Bauerbach.  Before, 
however,  he  had  entered  this  magic  circle, 
one  or  two  passing  inclinations  had  already 
flitted  across  his  firmament.  The  Frau 
Vischer  of  Stuttgard  had  supplied  his 
verses  with  a  Laura,  and  Margarette 
Schwann,  the  daughter  of  the  Mannheim 
bookseller,  led  him  the  length  of  a  propo¬ 
sal  Other  vagrant  loves  came  and  went 
like  doves  to  the  open  wnndows  of  the 
poet’s  heart.  He  was  always  ready,  it 
would  seem,  to  acknowledge  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  new  heroine ;  but  a  certain  ad¬ 
mixture  of  friendship,  real  if  somewhat 
sentimental,  in  all  these  little  episodes, 
seems  to  have  given  safety  to  both  the 
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worshippers  and  the  worshipped ;  for  the 
poet  was  deeply  tender  and  affectionate, 
rather  than  impassioned.  The  running 
accompaniment  of  these  tender  friend¬ 
ships  sustained  his  life,  but  no  woman 
seems  to  have  owed  either  scathe  or  scorn 
to  Schiller.  No  fatal  quarrels  or  embit¬ 
tered  hearts  marked  his  gentle  progress 
through  this  troublesome  world. 

During  his  stay  in  Bauerbach  the  third 
of  his  youthful  dramas,  “  Luise  Millerin,” 
or,  as  it  was  afterwards  entitled,  “  Kabale 
und  Liebe,”  was  finished.  It  was  a  not 
unfitting  completion  to  this  part  of  his  life. 
The  master- note  of  conflict  against  the 
injustices  and  inequalities  of  life,  which 
had  been  struck  so  strongly  in  “  The  Rob¬ 
bers,”  and  which  had  run  through  the  his¬ 
torical  plot  of  “  Fiesko,”  vibrated  perhaps 
more  warmly  than  ever  in  the  domestic 
tale  of  “  Luise  Millerin,”  in  which  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  personal  troubles  is  to  be 
found.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young  noble 
who  loves  the  humble  daughter  of  a  musi¬ 
cian,  and  for  her  is  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing.  This  youth  is  destined  by  his  noble 
and  ambitious  father  to  build  up  his  for¬ 
tunes  by  marrying  the  mistress  of  the 
reigning  highness.  By  the  inconceivable 
baseness  of  this  ambition,  Schiller  hurled 
his'worst  thunderbolt  at  the  Highnesses  and 
Wellborn  Barons  who  had  wrought  him 
mickle  woe.  There  is  much  that  is  touch¬ 
ing  in  the  picture  of  the  lover’s  despair, 
especially  when  we  look  upon  it  as  inspir¬ 
ed  by  the  young  poet’s  own  sense  of  the 
gulf  which  separated  from  him  one  sweet 
Lotte  and  another,  high  well-born  maidens, 
above  a  poet’s  rank,  who  was  but  the  son 
of  poor  old  Captain  Schiller,  and  had  as 
yet  no  scrap  of  nobility  to  wrap  himself  in. 
When  his  Ferdinand  demands  indignant¬ 
ly,  if  his  “  patent  of  nobility  is  more  an¬ 
cient  or  of  more  authority  than  the  pri¬ 
meval  scheme  of  the  universe,”  it  is  clear 
that  all  Schiller’s  indignant  young  soul 
speaks  in  him.  'ITius,  after  he  has  struck 
wildly  at  the  inequalities  of  ordinary  exis¬ 
tence,  the  “  spurns  which  patient  merit 
from  the  unworthy  takes,”  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  and  the  tyrannies  of  the  rich,  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  those  who  rely 
upon  the  comprehension  of  their  fellows, 
in  his  first  work ;  and  upon  the  horrors  of 
tyranny,  and  self-deceptions  of  ambition 
in  the  second ;  he  comes  to  those  social 
difficulties  which  give  to  all  distinctions  of 
class  their  shaqiest  pang,  in  the  drama 


which  brings  this  first  youthful  chapter  of 
his  history  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  in  this 
episode  that  the  reader  will  have  most 
sympathy  with  the  young  poet;  for,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  always  hard  upon  a  young  man 
when  cruel  fate  separates  him  from  his 
Lotte — and  minds  which  have  little  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  vague  struggle  of  youthful 
rebellion  against  constituted  authority  and 
the  force  ^  circumstances,  may  yet  feel 
the  misery  of  the  separate  lovers,  who 
can  be  united  only  by  death.  At  the  same 
time,  Schiller  never  made  a  more  tremen- 
,dous  assault  upon  the  dq^ravity  of  his 
age,  than  when  he  opposed  to  his  fine  and 
beautiful  plebeian  heroine  the  ambitious 
project  of  Ferdinand’s  father,  and  the 
shameful  marriage  which  was  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  young  noble’s  fortune. 
“The  Robbers”  itself  contams  no  such 
trenchant  blow. 

These  two  tragedies  so  far  confirmed 
the  poet’s  fame  that  his  retirement  at 
Bauerbach  ended  by  a  call  to  Mannheim, 
where,  in  September,  1783,  he  was  settled 
as  theatre-poet,  a  post  he  had  long  aspired 
to,  and  in  which  he  had  a  small  but  cer¬ 
tain  income,  and  a  position  befitting  his 
fame.  His  terrors  in  respect  of  his  ancient 
sovereign  were  set  at  naught  by  his  natura¬ 
lisation  as  a  subject  of  the  Elector-Palatine, 
and  also  by  his  election  as  a  member  of 
the  German  Society,  which  included  many 
of  the  most  influential  p>ersonages  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  was  thus  placed  in  the  position 
of  all  others  best  adapted,  one  would  sup¬ 
pose,  for  the  cultivation  of  ]X>etry  and  an 
intellectual  life.  But  he  was  p)Oor — and 
he  was  alone,  which  was  worse — and,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  his  dramas  were  produc¬ 
ed  under  his  own  superintendence,  and  his 
life  full  of  mental  activity,  he  seems  to 
have  languished  in  the  intellectual  city. 
Less  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  there,  he 
received  a  bundle  of  letters  and  presents 
which  had,  a  little  later,  a  great  effect  up>on 
his  life.  “  Some  days  ago,”  he  writes,  “  I 
met  with  a  very  flattering  and  agreeable 
surprise.  There  came  to  me,  out  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  from  unknown  hands,  four  parcels  and 
as  many  letters,  written  with  the  highest 
enthusiasm  towards  me,  and  overflowing 
with  poetical  devotion.  They  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  four  miniature  portraits, 
two  of  which  are  of  very  beautiful  young 
ladies,  and  by  a  pocket-book  sewed  in  the 
finest  taste.”  The  writers  of  these  letters 
and  originals  of  the  portraits  were  two 
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pairs  of  betrothed  lovers  in  Leipzig,  one 
couple  of  whom  were  the  future  ptarents 
of  the  poet  Komer.  They  were  all  young, 
overflowing  with  German  sentimentality 
and  enthusiasm,  and  their  chance  t^erings 
of  youthful  admiration  laid  the  ground  of 
a  solid  and  life-long  friendship.  Schiller 
made  no  immediate  reply ;  but  he  was 
charmed  and  touched  by  the  frank  homage 
and  offer  of  affection;  and  when,  some 
months  later,  some  of  the  disgusts  of  life 
took  hold  of  his  visionary  soul,  he  sudden¬ 
ly  fell  back  upon  his  unknown  friends,  as 
it  is  so  great  a  relief  and  comfort  to  do„ 
and  answered  them  with  full  response  of 
the  heart,  accepting  their  overtures  and 
throwing  himself  upon  their  friendship. 
A  few  months  after  this,  in  March,  1785, 
he  followed  his  letters,  and  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  this  band  of  friends  in  Leip¬ 
zig,  whither  a  short  time  after  he  follow^ 
Komer  and  his  bride  to  Dresden.  For  the 
four  or  five  following  years  he  lived  in  their 
constant  society,  finding  in  it  all  his  plea¬ 
sure  ;  nor  was  it  until  in  one  of  his  summer 
wanderings  he  had  met  with  his  future 
wife  that  he  ceased  almost  to  belong  to 
the  Komer  family.  His  friendship  for 
them  continued  without  intermission  all 
his  life;  and  though  warmer  individual 
ties  and  final  establishment  in  life  removed 
him  from  the  constant  intercourse  and 
unity  of  those  youthful  years,  the  bond  of 
affection  was  never  broken.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  written  to  Huber,  wIk)  was  the 
fourth  of  his  correspondents,  before  his 
arrival  in  Dresden,  gives  an  amusing 
glimpse  into  the  domestic  details  of  the 
poet’s  existence : — 

“  In  my  new  establishment  at  I.eipzi(;  I  pur- 
pose  to  avoid  one  error  which  has  plagued  me  a 
great  deal  here  in  Mannheim.  It  is  this  :  no 
longer  to  conduct  my  own  housekeeping,  and  also 
no  longer  to  live  alone.  The  former  is  not  by 
any  means  a  business  I  excel  in.  It  costs  me 
less  to  execute  a  whole  conspiracy  in  five  acts, 
than  to  settle  my  domestic  arrangements  for  a 
week;  and  poetry,  you  yourself  know,  is  but  a 
dangerous  assistant  in  calculations  of  economy. 
My  mind  is  drawn  different  ways ;  I  fall  headlong 
out  of  my  ideal  world  if  a  holed  stocking  reminds 
me  of  the  real  world. 

“  As  to  the  other  point,  I  require  for  my  private 
happiness  to  have  a  true  warm  friend  that  would 
be  ever  at  my  hand,  like  my  better  angel,  to 
whom  I  could  communicate  my  newest  ideas  in 
the  very  act  of  conceiving  them,  not  waiting  to 
transmit  them,  as  at  present,  by  letters  or  Tong 
visits.  Nay,  when  this  friend  of  mine  lives  be¬ 
yond  the  four  comers  of  my  house,  the  trifling 
circumstance  that  in  order  to  reach  him  I  must 
cross  the  street,  dress  myself,  and  so  forth,  will 


of  itself  destroy  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
and  the  train  of  my  tlwugbts  is  tom  to  pieces 
before  I  see  him. 

“  Observe  you,  my  good  fellow,  these  are  petty 
matters  ;  but  petty  matters  often  have  the  weigh¬ 
tiest  result  in  the  nun.igement  of  life.  I  know 
myself  lictter  than  perhaps  a  thousand  mothers’ 
sons  know  themselves  :  I  understand  how  much, 
and  frequently  how  little,  I  require  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  happy.  The  question  therefore  is ;  Have 
I  got  this  wish  of  my  heart  fulfilled  in  Leipzig  ? 

If  it  were  possible  that  I  could  make  a  lodg¬ 
ment  with  you,  all  my  cares  on  that  head  will  be 
removed.  I  am  no  liad  neighl>or,  as  perhaps  you 
imagine.  I  have  pliancy  enough  to  suit  myself 
to  another,  and  here  and  there,  withal,  a  certain 
knack,  as  Yorick  says,  at  helping  to  make  lives 
merrier  and  better.  Failing  this,  if  you  find  me 
any  person  that  would  undertake  my  small  eco¬ 
nomy,  everything  would  still  be  well. 

“  I  want  nothing  but  a  bedroom,  which  might 
also  be  my  working-room,  and  another  chamber 
for  receiving  visits.  The  house-gear  necessary 
for  me  are;  a  good  chest  of  drawers,  a  desk,  a 
l>ed  and  sofa,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs.  With 
these  conveniences  my  accommodation  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  provided  for. 

“  I  cannot  live  on  the  ground-floor,  nor  close 
by  the  ridge-tile;  also  my  windows  positively 
must  not  look  into  the  churchyard.  I  love  men, 
and  therefore  like  their  bustle.  •  If  I  cannot  so 
arrange  it  that  we  (meaning  the  quintuple  alliance) 
shall  mess  together,  I  would  engage  at  the  /ai.'e 
(Thttt  of  the  inn  :  for  I  had  rather  fast  than  eat 
without  company,  large,  or  else  particularly  good.” 

Thus  homely,  sociable,  and  friendly  was 
the  poet’s  notion  of  life — no  solemnity  of 
gloomy  abstraction  found  a  place  in  him. 
He  who  would  “  rather  fast  than  eat  with¬ 
out  company,”  and  whose  happiness  de- 
p>ends  upon  “  a  true  warm  friend  ever  at 
hand,”  is,  cold-hearted  as  this  world  may 
be,  little  likely  to  be  left  without  the  fellow¬ 
ship  he  loves;  and  accordingly,  friends 
seemed  to  have  gathered  about  the  tender 
and  gentle  soul  wherever  he  went. 

In  1787  Schiller  made  another  change. 
He  went  to  Weimar  with  the  completed 
drama  of  “  Don  Carlos,”  and — varying 
the  monotony  by  summer  expeditions  in 
the  country  and  long  sojournings  in  Ru- 
dolstadt,  sometimes  prolonged  beyond  the 
summer,  for  the  society  of  his  final  and 
permanent  Lotte,  his  future  wife  —  re¬ 
mained  between  Weimar  and  Jena  for  al¬ 
most  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Weimar 
was  not  the  abode  of  the  Muses,  which  it 
had  been  and  afterwards  was,  at  that  un- 
propitious  moment.  The  royal  Maecenas 
was  absent,  Goethe  was  in  Italy,  and  the 
new  poet  received  but  a  doubtful  reception 
from  the  lesser  luminaries  in  that  literary 
heaven.  Finally,  Schiller  obtained  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  Jena  and  settled  there;  and 
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in  the  beginning  of  1 790,  having  acquired 
an  income  as  well  as  a  chair,  (which  was 
not  the  case  immediately  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment,)  he  was  made  happy  by  his  marriage 
with  Mdlle.  von  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had 
sought  for  three  years,  and  for  whose 
society  he  had  gladly  abandoned  that  of 
duchesses  and  poets.  A  happier  marriage, 
it  is  apparent,  never  was.  Lotte  seems  to 
have  possessed  all  the  tender  sentimenta¬ 
lism  of  the  German  character,  along  with 
a  fine  and  cultivated  intelligence ;  and  in 
no  point  could  there  be  a  greater  contrast 
between  the  two  great  Gernjan  poets  than 
that  which  might  be  drawn  between  the 
noble  and  sweet  wife  who  dignified  and 
made  happy  the  home  of  Schiller,  and  the 
commonplace  termagant  who  succeeded 
to  all  that  w'as  left  of  Goethe’s  well-wom 
affections.  The  Egoist  fared  according  to 
the  nature  of  such — the  true  and  gentle 
lover  won  at  last  a  prize  worthy  of  him. 
And  henceforward  Schiller’s  heart,  hereto¬ 
fore  perhaps  slightly  volage  and  given  to 
general  admiration,  w-ent  no  more  astray. 
He  was  at  length  thoroughly  and  steadily 
happy,  so  far  as  the  inner  circle  of  the 
affections  was  concerned. 

During  this  period  he  produced  few 
great  poetical  works^  His  activity  was 
ceaseless,  and  necessarily  so,  for  he  had 
not  so  far  conquered  Fortune  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  necessary  Enough  without 
countless  and  diversified  labors.  He  had 
his  “  Thalia” — a  dramatic  journal  which 
gave  him  more  trouble  than  pay — and  a 
share  in  other  periodical  labors ;  he  wrote 
much  admirable  prose — Philosophical  Let¬ 
ters,  the  “  Geisterseher,”  and  his  History  of 
the  Netherlands — besides  reviews  and 
many  another  piece  of  literary  work,  such 
as  in  these  days  we  call  pot-boilers;  as 
every  man  who  makes  literature  his  pro¬ 
fession  must  calculate  upon  doing;  but, 
except  his  “  Carlos”  and  a  few  of  his 
shorter  poems,  produced  no  notable  work 
in  his  proper  medium  of  poetry.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  this  toil  he  had  his  lectures  to 
prepare,  which  he  commenced  in  an  alto¬ 
gether  ambitious  way  by  an  introduction 
bearing  the  title,  “  What  is  universal  his¬ 
tory,  and  with  what  views  should  it  be 
studied  ?”  “  Perhaps,”  says  Carlyle,  “  there 
has  never  been  in  Europe  another  course 
of  history  sketched  out  on  principles  so 
magnificent  and  philosophical.”  The  study 
of  History  seems  at  this  time  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  him  strongly,  as  did  also  that  of 


philosophy  under  the  inspiration  of  Kant, 
whose  system  laid  a  strong  hold  u|x>n  the 
poet’s  imaginative  and  sensitive  soul ;  and 
he  followed  out  with  delight  many  specula¬ 
tions  upon  the  principles  of  art  and  its  moral 
influences,  the  sesthetical  branch  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  and  produced  various 
essays  on  these  subjects  which,  as  matters 
not  essential  to  his  fame  as  a  poet,  or  spe¬ 
cially  belonging  to  our  present  subject,  we 
need  not  dwell  upon.  These  s])eculations, 
if  they  did  not  injure  his  genius,  at  least  re¬ 
tarded  his  poetical  work.  They  made  him 
less  ready  to  engage  in  that  process  of 
composition  which  he  had  anatomised. 
He  himself  admits  that  “  the  boldness, 
the  living  glow  which  I  felt  before  a  rule 
was  known  to  me,  have  for  several  years 
been  wanting.  I  now  see  myself,”  he 
adds,  “  create  and  form  :  I  watch  the  play 
of  inspiration ;  and  my  fancy,  knowing 
she  is  not  without  a  witness  of  her  move- 
ments,no  longer  moves  with  equal  freedom.” 
Had  it  not  been  that  Schiller’s  greatest 
works  were  produced  after  this  philosophi¬ 
cal  check  had  been  put  to  the  free  stream 
of  his  imagination,  we  should  have  said 
that  the  efl'ect  must  have  been  evil ;  but 
in  face  of  the  facts  no  such  assertion  can 
be  made. 

These  studies,  however,  and  the  im¬ 
mense  flood  of  general  work  in  which  he 
was  plunged,  were  brought  to  a  sudden 
pause  by  a  severe  illness  which  he  had 
very  shortly  after  his  marriage,  and  by 
which  the  seeds  of  permanent  disease  were 
sown  in  him.  He  never  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  well  after,  though  he  had 
still  some  fifteen  years  of  noble  exertion 
to  go  through,  and  all  his  finest  works 
were  yet  unwritten.  His  illness,  hpwever, 
and  the  false  rumor  of  his  death  called 
forth  immense  sympathy  and  actual  aid, 
which  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 
In  Denmark  a  few  of  his  devoted  ad¬ 
mirers  had  been  about  to  hold  a  fiU  in  his 
honor,  which  was  converted,  when  the 
mistaken  message  of.  evil  arrived,  into 
“  obsequies  for  the  dead,”  performed  by 
“  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  proces¬ 
sion,  bearing  garlands  of  flowers,”  and  by 
horns  and  flutes  softly  performing  sympho¬ 
nies,  while  his  “  Hymn  to  Joy”  was  sung; 
with  a  great  many  other  sentimental  foole¬ 
ries  of  enthusiasm.  This  poetical  carnival 
of  tears  and  song  lasted  three  days,  the 
quaintest  serio-comic  performance,  though 
the  actors  in  it  seem  to  have  been  deli- 
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ciously  unconscious  of  its  absurdity.  But 
the  foolish  celebration  had  a  good  issue, 
in  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  gulden 
offered  by  two  of  the  poetical  rioters  to 
the  resuscitated  poet,  which  secured  him 
leisure  and  comfort  for  three  years.  His 
own  Duke,  the  Maecenas  of  Weimar,  came 
to  his  aid  in  a  similar  way  at  a  later 
period ;  and  though  the  income  thus  se¬ 
cured  to  him  was  small,  according  to  our 
estimate,  it  was  enough  to  lift  him  beyond 
the  necessity  of  enforced  labor,  a  blessed 
freedom  for  the  man  of  genius  without 
either  health  or  fortune,  with  so  much  yet 
to  do  in  this  world,  and  so  little  time  to  do 
it  But  for  this  generous  and  timely  aid, 
the  heavenly  vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
the  noble  figure  of  Wallenstein,  might 
never  have  been  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  world. 

His  great  work  “Wallenstein"  origi¬ 
nated  in  this  tranquil  period  after  his  illness, 
when  pecuniary  ease  was  his  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  and  when,  after  long  trial 
and  banishment,  he  was  at  last  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  district  and  refresh  him¬ 
self  by  renewed  intercourse  with  all  that 
he  loved.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this 
new  baptism  of  the  fresh  Swabian  air,  the 
sight  of  his  old  father,  his  longing  and 
patient  mother,  and  his  little  sisters  who 
had  grown  during  his  long  absence  into 
women,  strengthened  the  poet  for  labor 
worthy  of  him.  His  historical  studies  had 
led  him  to  seek  a  subject  in  the  real  annals 
of  his  country,  and  his  philosophical  tastes 
had  drawn  him  towards  a  hero  of  sucli 
character  and  position  as  should  call  forth 
all  his  knowledge  of  human  motives  and 
principles.  The  young  paladin  of  romance 
was  no  longer  in  Schillers  way ;  his  tender 
poetical  hero,  torn  asunder  by  a  melan¬ 
choly  love,  struggling  against  parental  in¬ 
justice  and  the  miserable  force  of  prejudice 
and  circumstance,  no  longer  sufficed  for 
the  maturing  mind.  Nor  was  he  like 
Shakespeare,  in  that  divine  heedlessness  of 
genius  which  caught  up  any  chance  grain 
of  ancient  story  that  floated  his  way,  and 
developed  a  great  drama  out  of  it,  as  it 
were  by  chance.  Schiller  weighed  many 
heroic  figures  in  his  poetic  balances  before 
he  chose  any.  He  thought  of  Frederick, 
who  since  tl^n  has  charmed  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  another  |>oet  in  prose ;  he  thought 
of  the  Swedish  lion  of  the  north ;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  world,  chose  neither  of 
'these  personages.  Wallenstein,  great,  no¬ 


ble,  erring,  and  unfortunate,  a  man  whose 
plainest  history  cannot  read  otherwise  than 
like  a  romance,  was  better  adapted  for  his 
purpose;  and  with  many  ponderings  the 
poet  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  story  of 
the  great  soldier.  It  was  no  hasty  or 
slight  piece  of  work.  “  For  seven  years,” 
Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us,  “  it  had  continued  in  a 
state  of  irregular  and  often  suspended  pro¬ 
gress  ;  sometimes  *  lying  endless  and  form¬ 
less  ’  before  him — sometimes  on  the  point 
of  being  given  up  altogether.”  The  sub¬ 
ject  grew  and  expanded  as  he  worked  at  it 
in  the  blessed  ease  of  a  time  upon  which 
no  clutch  of  necessity  was  laid.  He  was 
now  at  the  perfection  of  his  powers ;  the 
struggle  which  he  had  to  work  out  was 
one  more  congenial  to  his  early  maturity 
and  to  the  grave  tone  of  his  mind  than  any 
conflict  of  passion.  Schiller’s  Wallenstein 
stands  between  the  temptations  of  ambition 
and  that  hard  strain  of  unrewarded,  unap¬ 
preciated  duty,  which  so  often  makes  the 
weary  soul  faint  in  the  midst  of  the  way. 
His  is  the  bitter  mortification  which  makes 
us  almost  pardon  the  rebellion  of  a  faithful 
servant  wronged ;  for  his  services  have 
never  been  justly  recognised,  nor  his 
honor  trusted.  Between  ambition  and 
loyalty,  and  between  prudence  and  dar¬ 
ing — between  the  new,  which  is  always 
attractive  to  genius,  and  the  old,  which  is 
ever  binding  on  the  heart — the  hero  stands 
in  the  midst  of  the  problems  of  middle  age, 
not  those  of  youth  ;  and  with  a  noble  force 
and  minuteness  the  poet  follows  him 
through  his  struggle.  The  sentiments  with 
which  we  look  on  are  not  those  of  the 
ordinary  dramatic  spectator.  The  interest 
is  deep  and  tragical,  but  we  scarcely  ven¬ 
ture  to  pity,  nor  is  there  any  tragic  compli¬ 
cation  (k’  Fate  to  appal  us.  The  circum¬ 
stances  are  dangerous  and  terrible,  but  the 
man  is  greater  than  the  circumstances. 
The  moment  he  comes  before  us  we  feel 
the  magnitude  of  a  being  greatly  form¬ 
ed — nay,  before  we  see  him,  when  the 
mere  reflection  of  him  even  through  the 
rude  soldiers  that  follow  his  banners,  be¬ 
trays  his  imposing  influence  and  prestige. 

It  is  thus  a  great  moral  picture  which  is 
carefully,  even  elaborately,  set  forth  before 
us,  rather  than  the  spontaneous  outburst 
of  a  creative  imagination.  In  most  of  the 
graver  and  more  philosophical  creations  of 
Shakespeare  there  is  a  sweep  of  passion 
which  produces  an  entirely  different  effect 
upon  the  reader,  which  breaks  out,  even 
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through  the  hesitations  of  Hamlet,  and 
which  carries  us  on  with  resistless  force  in 
sympathy  with  the  jealousy  of  Othello— 
the  madness  of  Lear.  Even  in  Macbeth, 
tlie  tremendous  force  of  remorse,  working 
with  and  through  his  guilty  ambition,  con¬ 
fers  upon  the  drama  a  might  of  tragic  pas¬ 
sion  which  is  unknown  to  the  German 
poet.  Wallenstein  scarcely  goes  the 
length  of  guilt.  We  have  the  struggle  of 
purpose,  of  intention,  of  varying  plan  and 
uncompleted  design  ;  but  even  his  treason 
is  little  more  than  theoretical.  He  has 
not  yet  lifted  a  finger  against  his  emperor, 
when  the  toils  of  Fate  close  round  him, 
and  he  falls  ere  ever  he  has  completed  one 
act  to  justify  his  doom.  This  austere  reti¬ 
cence  of  design  affects  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  in  the  most  curious  way.  The 
catastrophe  leaves  us  half  exultant  that 
the  hero  has  been  saved  from  any  outward 
stain  of  guilt.  The  growing  darkness 
that  encompasses  him — the  snare  into 
which  he  thrusts  his  noble  head  with 
generous  confidence — the  terrible  sense  of 
approaching  fate,  which  fills  the  very  air 
with  gloom  as  we  accompany  him  to  the 
last  scene — restore  to  Wallenstein  the  sup¬ 
port  of  our  moral  sympathy,  even  in  his 
intended  treason.  Nobly  unsuspicious,  in¬ 
capable  of  learning  the  very  alphabet  of 
distrust,  and  with  a  certain  majestic  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  stars,  and  in  his  own  high 
fortune,  he  marches  forward  to  the  great 
treason  he  contemplates,  without  believing 
it  possible  that  other  men  can  be  traitors. 
Though  he  has  been  taught  the  lesson  in 
the  most  forcible  way,  he  cannot  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  anything  so  alien  to  his  nature, 
although  himself  on  the  way  to  commit  a 
similar  crime ;  and  so  great  is  the  skill  of 
the  poet,  that  we  feel  this  curious  paradox 
to  be  completely  truthful,  and  perceive 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Wallenstein,  even 
when  deserted  by  the  great  mass  of  his 
followers,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  those  who  remain.  At  the  same 
time  we  watch  all  the  humiliating  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  downfall,  the  desertion  of 
his  generals,  the  failure  even  of  that  awe 
which  has  always  encompassed  his  person¬ 
al  appearance  on  the  scene  to  his  soldiers — 
with  no  sense  that  the  man  is  humiliated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  growing  con¬ 
viction  of  that  internal  nobleness  which  no 
affront  can  affect.  The  anguish  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  that  Piccolomini  has  been  his  enemy 
throughout,  the  blow  to  his  affections  con¬ 


veyed  by  the  defection  of  Max,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  young  hero’s  death — excite 
our  sympathy  not  only  for  the  pain  he  en¬ 
dures,  but  for  the  noble  effort  with  which 
we  feel  him  to  surmount  these  miseries — 
struck  to  the  heart,  yet  never  yielding  a 
step  though  heaven  and  hell  combine 
against  him.  His  great  soul  is  not  discou¬ 
raged  though  his  heart  is  torn  to  pieces. 
He  dies  unsubdued,  falling  as  a  great  tree 
falls,  to  the  confusion  of  his  enemies  no  less 
than  of  his  friends.  Nothing  can  be  more 
masterly  than  the  delineation  of  Wallen¬ 
stein’s  sentiments  throughout.  If  it  never 
reaches  the  level  of  the  Hamlets,  he  is 
more  full  of  power  and  meaning  than  any 
individual  hero  of  Shakespeare’s  historical 
dramas ;  for  it  is  not  as  a  historical  figure 
only  that  he  is  presented  to  us.  History 
in  l^hiller’s  reading  of  it  is  no  picturesque 
chronicle,  but  the  deepest  philosophical 
record  of  human  principle  and  action.  He 
selects  his  hero,  not  because  his  story  is 
striking  or  his  position  nationally  impor¬ 
tant,  but  because  it  permits,  along  with 
these  natural  advantages,  much  searching 
of  a  great  human  heart,  and  investigation 
into  its  problems.  It  is  this  which  gives  to 
the  drama  of  “  Wallenstein”  its  great  and 
simple  dignity  and  its  greatest  charm. 

The  story  is  told  more  after  the  fashion 
of  Shakespeare’s  historical  plays  than  of 
any  other  modem  productions.  The  first 
part  of  it,  which  is  a  striking  and  animat¬ 
ed  picture  of  “  Wallenstein’s  Camp,”  is 
but  little  known  in  England.  It  has  no 
connection  with  the  tale,  if  tale  it  can  be 
called,  but  forms  a  kind  of  introductory 
chapter  for  those  who  wish  to  acquaint 
themselves  fully  with  the  mise  en  seine.  It 
is  a  fragment  from  the  noisy,  boisterous 
camp  life,  a  panorama  of  rude  moving  fig¬ 
ures,  clink  of  spurs,  trumpet  notes  breath¬ 
ing  across  the  landscape,  gleams  of  steel 
and  brilliant  colors,  loud  voices,  loud  steps, 
careless  jesting,  rough  levity  and  gravity, 
one  as  little  seemly  as  the  other.  A  rude 
company  of  soldiers  from  all  countries  tell 
in  their  various  ways  of  the  motives  that 
have  brought  them  thither,  the  noisy  free¬ 
dom  which  they  purchase  by  absolute  obe¬ 
dience,  and  all  the  rude  delights  of  war 
and  combat.  It  ends  with  a  tumult  and 
commotion  produced  by  the  bold  (and 
most  quaint)  sermon  of  a  Capuchin  mar, 
in  which  the  leader  of  the  army  is  com¬ 
mented  upon.  They  will  not  hear  a  word 
uttered  against  their  chief.  Wallenstein  is 
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at  once  their  inspiration  and  their  confi¬ 
dence,  the  only  real  thing  they  believe  in. 
When  this  curious  preface,  so  purposeless 
yet  so  full  of  purpose,  ends,  the  real  drama 
opens  upon  us.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
society  of  Wallenstein’s  generals,  among 
whom  an  emissary  from  the  emperor, 
charged  to  convey  the  thunderbolt  of  the 
imperial  displeasure,  is  making  a  cautious 
round ;  but  only  to  find  them  all  devoted 
to  their  spirited  leader,  and  indifferent  — 
when  not  indignant — to  the  messenger  of 
their  sovereign.  This  ambassador  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  Octavio  Piccolomini,  Wal¬ 
lenstein’s  seeming  brother  and  bosom  friend, 
but  in  reality  the  secret  enemy  who  is  plan¬ 
ning  his  overthrow.  The  other'  chief  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  play  is  the  young  and  ardent 
Max  Piccolomini,  a  young  soldier  trained 
in  camps,  who  has  just  made  the  blissful 
discovery  of  what  peace  is,  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  journey  through  a  smiling  undevastated 
country  which  he  has  taken  as  escort  to 
Wallenstein’s  w’ife  and  young  daughter 
Thekla.  There  are  few  things  more  beau¬ 
tiful  in  poetry  tlian  the  young  man’s  enthu¬ 
siastic  description  of  this  journey  which 
has  revealed  so  much  to  him — and  the 
sudden  longing  for  peace  which  breathes 
out  of  the  ardent  young  soldier’s  soul. 

"Max.  Peace  I  have  never  seen  !  Yes,  I  have 
seen  it. 

Even  now  I  come  from  it,  my  journey  led  me 
Through  lands  as  yet  unvisited  by  war. 

Oh,  father,  life  has  charms  of  which  we  know 
not  : 

We  have  but  seen  the  barren  coasts  of  life  : 

Like  some  wild  roving  crew  of  lawless  pirates 
Who,  crowded  in  their  narrow  noisome  ship. 

On  the  rude  sea,  with  ruder  manners  dwell. 
Nought  of  the  fair  land  knowing  but  the  bays 
Where  they  may  risk  their  hurried  thievish  land¬ 
ing — 

Of  the  1  oveliness  that  in  its  peaceful  dales 
The  land  conceals — oh,  father,  oh,  of  this. 

In  our  wild  voyage  we  have  seen  no  glimpse — 

Oct.  (  Gives  itureated  aUentton. )  And  did  this 
journ^  show  you  much  of  it  ? 

Max.  ’Twas  the  first  holiday  of  my  existence. 
Tell  me,  what  is  the  end  of  all  this  la^r. 

This  grinding  labor  that  has  stolen  my  youth. 
And  left  my  heart  uncharmed  and  voi^  my  spirit 
Uncultivated  as  a  wilderness  ? 

The  camp’s  unceasing  din  ;  the  neighing  steeds  ; 
The  trumpet’s  clang,  the  never-ceasing  round 
Of  service,  discipline,  parade,  give  nothing 
To  the  heart,  the  heart  that  longs  for  nourish¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  soul  in  this  insipid  business  : 

Life  has  another  fate  and  other  joys. 

Oct.  Much  hast  thou  learned,  my  son,  in  this 
short  journey ! 

Max.  O  blessed  bright  day  when  at  last  the 
soldier 


Shall  march  back  home  to  life,  and  be  a  man  T 
Through  the  merry  lines  the  colors  are  unfurled 
And  homeward  Ixats  the  thrilling  soft  peace- 
march. 

All  hats  and  helmets  decked  with  leafy  sprays, 

I^st  plunder  of  the  fields !  The  city’s  gates 
?Ty  open  :  now  needs  no  petard  to  Durst  them  : 
The  walls  are  crowded  witn  rejoicing  people, 
Their  shouts  ring  through  the  air  :  from  every 
town 

niithe  l>ells  are  pealing  forth,  ringing  the  ves|)er. 
Glad  end  of  blo^y  day.  From  town  and  liam- 
let 

The  joyful  folk  stream  forth,  thronging  and  shout¬ 
ing. 

Hindering  in  happy  crowils  the  army’s  march. 

The  old  man,  glad  to  have  lived  to  aee  this  day. 
Holds  fast  once  more  his  home-returning  son. 
And  he,  a  stranger  to  his  father’s  house, 

Fors.aken  long,  comes  in  :  with  spreading  boughs 
The  tree  o’ershadows  him  at  his  return. 

Which  at  his  rang  was  a  slender  sapling ; 

And  modest  iHushing  comes  a  maid  to  meet  him 
Whom  on  her  nurse’s  breast  he  left.  Oh  joy 
To  him  for  whom  such  door  shall  be  thrown  wide. 
Such  tender  arms  with  soft  embracings  open."* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  describe  the 
beautiful  character  of  Thekla,  proud, 
sweet,  tender,  and  gentle  princess,  to  whom 
out  of  her  convent,  as  to  Max  out  of  the 
camp,  that  wonderful  revelation  has  come. 
This  brief  journey  has  been  to  both  the 
crown  of  life — it  is  all  that  life  has  to  offer 
them.  The  beautiful  eager  girl,  seeing  her 
hero-father  for  the  first  time  since  her 
childhood,  proud  of  him,  exulting  in  him 
— yet  more  tenderly  concerned  for  her 
mother,  w-hose  heart  his  ambition  and  dan¬ 
ger  have  wellnigh  broken,  than  for  the  less- 
known  parent — is  touched  with  the  rarest 
and  most  delicate  skill.  She  is  “  Fried- 
land’s  daughter,” — at  her  weakest  moment, 
proud,  still,  and  strong  as  he,  but  with  a 
melancholy  in  her  soul  which  springs  into 
foreboding  strength  when  a  sense  of  the 
dark  mysteries  going  on  around  her  opens 
to  her  mind.  Thekla  is  no  soft  enchant¬ 
ress,  serving  the  aims  of  an  ambition  which 
is  beyond  her  sphere.  Her  judgment  is 
unclouded  even  by  her  love  :  at  the  risk 
of  her  own  heartbreak,  she  bids  her  lover 
obey  his  honorable  and  direct  impulse  to 
leave  her  father  when  Wallenstein  throws 
off  his  allegiance ;  and  when  the  news  of 
Max's  death,  the  only  news  that  was  to  be 
looked  for,  comes,  T’hekla  is  heroic  in  the 
great  calm  of  grief  that  succeeds  her  first 
desperation.  Her  famous  song  has  afford¬ 
ed  a  sentimentally  foolish  expression  of 


*  We  have  taken  Mr.  Carlyle’s  version  of  this 
beautiful  passage  with  a  few  modifications,  as 
more  close  to  the  original  than  that  of  Coleridge. 
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fictitious  or  superficial  feeling  to  so  many, 
that  we  almost  fear  to  quote  it  as  showing 
the  very  key-note  of  her  noble  character. 
There  is  no  wail  of  discontent  in  it,  but  a 
magnificent  stillness  of  woe.  “  I  have  had 
all  the  happiness  of  earth — I  have  lived 
and  loved.”  What  finer  utterance  was 
ever  given  to  Youth’s  pathetic  record  of 
its  own  brief  existence,  its  characteristic 
mingling  of  satisfaction  and  despair? — a 
whole  world  of  meaning  breathes  through 
the  brief  simplicity  of  those  much-abusetl 
words. 

We  need  not  go  further  into  the  drama, 
nor  point  out  the  somewhat  stern  and 
careless  hand  with  which  Schiller  draws 
his  group  of  generals — all  moved  by  one 
impulse,  and  that  the  meanest  motive  of 
which  humanity  is  capable,  mere  self-in¬ 
terest.  Perhaps  our  interest  would  have 
been  distracted  from  the  principal  figure 
had  the  poet  shown  us  any  relenting  on 
the  part  of  these  rough  soldiers,  any  power 
of  judgment  or  lingering  softness  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  devotion  to  the  chief  who  had 
dealt  so  generously  with  them.  As  it  is, 
their  universal  exhibition  of  a  coarser 
material  nature,  the  instant  response  which 
all  make  to  Piccolomini’s  whis[)er  of 
danger  on  one  side  and  reward  on  the 
other — with  the  one  exception  of  Butler, 
who  is  moved  by  the  sharper  sting  of  in¬ 
jured  self-love;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  equally  coarse  partisanship  of  Tertsky 
and  Illo,  to  the  chief  whom  they  drag  on 
to  his  ruin,  hoping  for  unparalleled  success 
and  advancement  through  his  means, — 
keep  in  perfect  relief  the  one  great  form, 
whom  we  seem  to  see  against  a  pure 
heaven  of  blue,  even  in  his  wrong-doing, 
instead  of  the  stormy  and  crowded  back¬ 
ground  which  is  appropriate  to  the  others. 
The  tragedy  winds  up  with  almost  as  much 
slaughter  as  Hamlet,  but  the  reader  is  not 
permitted  to  see  the  massacre.  'I'he  con¬ 
fusion,  excitement,  and  terror  of  the  murder 
of  Wallenstein,  which  we  divine  vaguely 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  sudden  tragic 
commotion  and  half-heard  tumult ;  the 
pathos  of  Thekla’s  flight  to  the  tomb  of 
her  lover,  where  we  know  her  broken 
heart  will  cease  to  beat ;  and  the  brief 
tragic  record  of  that  young  hero’s  end  in 
the  heat  of  battle, — come  one  after  another, 
with  differing  degrees  of  pain,  which  ga¬ 
ther  into  one  sombre  but  fine  climax.  All 
the  noble  figures  thus  depart  by  separate 
ways  into  the  darkness ;  the  ignoble  remain 
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to  wear  out  their  meaner  lives  as  Fate  per¬ 
mits  ;  but  the  poet  reserves  one  final  touch 
of  anguish,  more  bitter,  more  sharp  than 
death,  for  the  ambitious  schemer  Picco- 
lomini,  who  has  built  his  own  fortunes  on 
the  ruin  of  his  brother-in-arms.  Wallen¬ 
stein  is  dead,  swept  out  of  the  world,  his 
glory,  his  power,  his  honor,  his  family,  all 
made  an  end  of,  in  total  and  universal 
destruction.  The  other  wins ;  but  he  wins 
by  losing  all  that  has  made  the  struggle 
worth  his  while.  When  the  now  childless 
Octavio  stands  in  the  desolate  lodging  of 
his  friend  and  victim,  and  has  the  imperial 
letter  put  into  his  hand  addressed  to  the 
Prince  Piccolomini,  we  see  that  success  has 
a  more  desperate  punishment  than  failure, 
and  that  there  is  in  the  victory  of  deceit 
and  self-regard  a  more  appalling  blackness 
and  anguish  than  in  ruin  itself. 

Thus  the  high  moral  which  Schiller 
loved  to  carry  through  all  the  realms  of 
fancy  has  its  most  full  and  impressive  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  only  other  of  Schiller’s  dramas 
into  which  our  space  permits  us  to  enter, 
and  which  is  to  ourselves  one  of  the  naost 
beautiful  works  of  imagination  in  existence, 
is  the  ”  Maid  of  Orleans.”  No  being  more 
attractive  to  the  imagination  than  J  oan  of 
Arc  has  ever  found  a  place  in  history ;  and 
in  this  drama  the  poet  has  poured  all  the 
glowing  light  of  genius  upon  that  beautiful 
simple  figure,  expanding  its  outlines  into 
an  angelic  grandeur  and  sweetness,  and 
surrounding  it  with  an  atmosphere  of 
generous  enthusiasm  and  visionary  glory. 
No  historical  doubt  or  questioning  inter¬ 
feres  with  Schiller’s  fervor  of  poetic  admi¬ 
ration.  His  natural  love  of  everything 
ideally  pure  and  lofty  finds  the  most  ge¬ 
nuine  satisfaction  in  such  a  subject.  The 
tender  skill  with  which  he  contrives  for 
his  heroine  a  shadow  of  weakness  as  ideal 
as  her  strength  and  purity — the  w’avering 
of  her  virgin  soul  from  absolute  duty  at 
the  sight  of  the  fair-faced  Englishman — the 
soft  magic  which  steals  into  her  imagina¬ 
tion  alone,  most  sacred  and  stainless  of 
visionary  sins, — could  only  have  originated 
in  a  mind  as  pure,  and  a  heart  as  capable 
of  understanding'  purity.  Here  genius 
itself  would  not  be  half  so  great,  but  for 
the  aid  of  the  pure  soul  and  stainless  moral 
temperament  This  noble  rendering  of 
the  Pucelle’s  wonderful  story  gives  us  not 
only  one  of  the  finest  of  imaginative  crea¬ 
tions,  but  reveals  to  us  the  purity,  the 
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simplicity,  the  sweetness  of  the  poet’s  mind, 
capable,  in  an  age  so  soiled  and  so  un¬ 
believing,  in  the  very  shadow  of  that  vile 
image  by  which  Voltaire  made  himself  in¬ 
famous,  of  placing  so  fair  a  vision  before 
the  world.  How  far  the  supernatural  ele¬ 
ments  involved  are  justifiable  we  need  not 
ask  ;  for  anything  is  justifiable  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  excellence  of  a  creation  at 
once  so  lovely  and  so  heroic. 

There  is  no  need  to  indicate  the  features 
of  a  tale  so  universally  known.  The 
character  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  herself  is  what 
we  seek  in  every  repetition  of  her  story ; 
and  we  know  none  so  elevated  or  so  beau¬ 
tiful  as  that  of  Schiller.  A  shade  of  musing 
sadness  mingles  at  all  times  with  the  ra¬ 
diance  of  high  purpose  and  rapt  resolution 
which  carry  her  through  her  mission.  In 
the  midst  of  battle  and  council,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  king,  between  the  suitors  who 
contend  for  her  favor,  and  the  archbishop 
before  whom  she  bows  in  loyal  humility, 
she  is  a  thing  apart,  softly  abstracted  in  her 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  No 
complication  of  other  emotions  breaks  in, 
except  once,  to  weaken  the  single  and  fixed 
purpose  which  gives  so  much  grandeur  to 
her  figure.  The  cloud  which  passes  over 
her  is  absolute,  like  the  brightness  of  her 
first  appearance.  Her  visionary  sin  darkens 
her  whole  being  while  it  lasts.  She  has 
not  a  word  to  say  in  answer  to  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  witchcraft.  That  guilt  is  not  hers ; 
but  other  guilt  is  hers,  of  which  no  one 
knows,  which  shuts  her  mouth  from  all 
pleas  of  innocence.  She  is  silent,  for  she 
has  gone  astray.  She  suffers  dumbly  the 
false  blame,  the  ungrateful  frenzy  of  the 
populace  against  her,  who  but  now  made 
the  heavens  ring  with  her  name.  She 
wanders  forth  alone,  uncomplaining,  not 
even  breathing  to  her  own  faithful  com¬ 
panion  the  fact  that  she  is  innocent.  Mus¬ 
ing  she  goes,  as  musing  she  came,  her  soul 
wrapt  in  thoughts  incomprehensible  to 
those  around  her ;  until  in  the  silence  and 
unresisted  shame  her  heart  is  freed  from 
her  error,  her  divine  confidence  returns. 
Schiller  has  not  dared  to  follow  Joanna 
through  the  real  facts  of  her  story — he  has 
shrunk  from  the  stake,  and  that  profound 
misapprehension  of  her  contemporaries 
which  even  our  Shakespeare  was  not  great 
enough  to  free  his  kingly  imagination  from. 
He  has  given  to  his  heroic  maiden  a  death 
less  terrible  and  more  poetic,  a  change  for 
which  perhaps  in  the  interests  of  hum.^^i- 


ity  we  may  thank  him,  though  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  how  those  terrible  facts  might  be  so 
treated  as  to  add  yet  a  nobler  drama  to 
literature.  Joanna  dies  gloriously  after  a 
victory  in  Schiller’s  noble  poem — a  fact 
which  satisfies  better  the  natural  human 
craving  for  some  sort  of  poetic  justice,  po¬ 
pularly  so  called. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  other  dramas, 
which  are  less  lofty  than  these  two  supreme 
productions  of  the  p>oet’s  imagination. 
The  “Tell,”  which  is  one  of  the  best 
known,  is  a  fine,  animated,  and  picturesque 
production,  full  of  life  and  action,  and  with 
many  passages  of  great  p>oetical  merit; 
but  it  fails  in  character,  there  being  too 
much  action  and  variety  of  scene  for  any 
consistent  study  of  individual  mind  or 
heart.  To  ourselves  “  Don  Carlos”  is 
more  interesting  than  either  “Tell”  or 
“  Mary  Stuart but  the  reputation  of 
Scliiller,  we  believe,  can  never  be  more 
fitly  justified  and  realised  than  by  the  two 
works  to  which  we  have  sp)ecially  re¬ 
ferred, —  the  great  philosophical  concep¬ 
tion  of  Wallenstein — the  pure,  noble,  and 
glowing  imagination  which  appears  in  the 
story  of  the  heroic  Maid. 

These  dramas  are  like  the  leading  fig¬ 
ures  in  another  drama,  that  of  the  p)oet’s 
life.  Behind  them,  like  the  crowds  of 
Wallenstein’s  army,  is  a  thronged  back¬ 
ground  of  other  work,  enough  of  itself  to 
have  filled  the  days  of  any  ordinary  man. 
Much  of  this  is  unim]X>rtant  in  Schiller’s 
history.  We  need  not  attempt  any  ac¬ 
count  of  “Thalia,”  or  the  “  Horen,”  or  of 
those  j)ersonal  epigrams  entitled  “  Xenien,” 
by  which  he  and  Goethe  lashed  tlieir  con- 
temp)oraries — which  doubtless  both  pK>ets 
thought  of  as  matters  of  no  ordinary 
weight,  and  which  stung  half  Germany 
into  wrath  and  retaliation.  There  is  no 
better  evidence  of  the  pettiness  of  quarrels, 
even  when  conducted  by  genius,  than  the 
weariness,  not  to  speak  of  any  warmer 
feeling,  with  which  we  regard  those  fossi¬ 
lised  relics  of  past  squabbles,  no  doubt 
deeply  exciting  at  the  time  to  the  p>erson- 
ages  involved.  I'o  be  sure  there  is  still  a 
public  which  dwells  upon  the  “  Dunciad 
and  the  minds  which  relish  that,  might 
probably  find  some  pasturage  in  the 
“  Xenien,”  which  luckily  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  are  dead  as  red-herrings, 
and  not  more  attractive.  We  doubt 
either  whether  the  mind  of  any  but  a  very 
enth.usiastic  reader  can  follow  the  purp>ose 
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of  Schiller  in  those  poems  which  he  him¬ 
self  entitles  “  Cultur-Historie,”  and  de¬ 
votes  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Poets, 
like  common  men,  are  curiously  destitute 
of  that  power  of  seeing  their  own  lives  in 
perspective,  which  enables  them  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  small  from  the  great.  Words¬ 
worth,  we  remember,  intended  his  own 
poems  to  form  something  like  a  Gothic 
cathedral  in  the  relation  which  each  bore 
to  each;  but  what  lover  of  Wordsworth 
ever  thinks  of  his  Gothic  cathedral  now, 
or  reckons  the  “  Prelude”  a  nave,  the 
“  Excursion”  a  choir,  the  lesser  poems 
chapels,  as  the  poet  in  divine  foolishness 
would  have  had  him  do?  We  cannot 
any  more  find  additional  beauty  or  in¬ 
structiveness  in  Schiller’s  classifications.  It 
is  little  to  us  now — if  it  ever  was  much  to 
any  living  soul — to  learn  that  the  “  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries”  “  record  the  social  bene¬ 
fits  of  Agriculture ;  the  ‘  Four  Ages  ’  pane¬ 
gyrises  the  influence  of  poetry  in  all  times; 
the  ‘  Walk  ’  traces  in  a  series  of  glowing 
pictures  the  development  of  general  civil¬ 
isation  ;  the  ‘  Lay  of  the  Bell  ’  commemo¬ 
rates  the  stages  of  life.”  For  these  poetic 
caprices  we  care  nothing;  but  we  do  care 
to  hear  that  it  was  when  he  visited  Rudol- 
stadt  as  a  lover,  in  those  long,  dreamy, 
patient  summers,  when  Lotte  gradually 
charmed  his  life  into  hope  and  strength, 
that  the  poet  saw  the  curious  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  work  of  casting  a  bell,  and  received 
into  his  glowing  imagination  that  sugges¬ 
tion  which  was  to  blossom  in  so  many 
tender  and  beautiful  pictures.  Of  the 
“  Lay  of  the  Bell  ”  we  need  scarcely 
speak.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of 
all  Schiller’s  poems ;  and  though  most 
people  who  have  learned  German  have 
stumbled  through  it  painfully  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  progress,  we  do  not  suppose 
there  are  many  who  have  not  carried  some 
of  those  lovely  domestic  scenes  away  with 
them,  or  who  fail  to  remember  how  the 
loaded  wains  come  home  at  evening;  how 
the  housemother  “  resteth  never ;”  how  the 
father  counts  the  children’s  heads  after  the 
fire  has  mined  him,  and,  finding  none  of 
them  lost,  is  comforted.  How  l^autifully 
the  life  of  that  homely  Germany  gleams 
upon  us  through  those  flowing  rhymes, — 
careful,  frugal,  laborious,  loving,  encircled 
by  fresh  fields,  and  clouds,  and  sunsets — or 
those  high-peaked  roofs  and  narrow  streets, 
through  which  the  mmor  of  the  fire  runs 
wildly  with  the  clanging  of  the  bells !  The 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVIIL,  No.  5 


translations  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  him¬ 
self  almost  as  universal  and  as  industrious 
as  Schiller,  give  in  many  cases  an  admir¬ 
able  idea  of  the  spirit  and  beautiful  life  of 
these  minor  poems;  though  the  merest 
learner  in  German,  on  comparing  the 
translation  with  the  original,  will  recover 
many  a  spark  of  meaning  which  must  dis¬ 
appear  even  in  the  best  version.  Many 
of  Schiller’s  lesser  poems  are  acclimatised 
among  us  almost  as  if  they  belonged  to 
our  own  language,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  more  for  their  genial  and  gentle  power. 

Schiller  went  through  this  mass  of  work 
with  a  modest  industry  which  never  made 
any  ostentatious  display.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  his  peculiar  ways  of  working,  which 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  call  forth  the  regret  and  even 
blame  of  his  biographers.  He  was,  like 
most  sensitive  men,  impatient  of  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  required  quiet  and  solitude  for 
his  work.  This  he  sought  in  a  characteris¬ 
tic  retirement  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
in  solitary  hermitages  where  the  w’orld 
could  not  invade  him.  During  the  day 
he  was  visible  like  other  men,  but  when 
night  came  he  would  leave  his  house  and 
betake  himself  to  some  lonely  place,  in  a 
garden,  where  nothing  but  the  night  winds 
and  murmur  of  the  leaves  could  bear  him 
company.  This  custom,  we  are  told,  be¬ 
gan  as  early  in  his  life  as  his  residence  in 
Dresden.  When  he  was  settled  in  Jena, 
in  comparative  pecuniary  ease,  and  with 
great  work  in  hand,  he  bought  a  little  gar¬ 
den  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  re¬ 
tirement.  The  situation  was  fine :  “  On 
the  top  of  the  acclivity,  from  which  there 
is  a  beautiful  prospect  into  the  valley  of 
the  Saal,  and  the  fir-mountains  of  the 
neighboring  forests,  Schiller  built  himself 
a  small  house,  with  a  single  chamber.  .  . 
On  sitting  down  to  his  desk  at  night,  he 
was  wont  to  keep  some  strong  coffee  or 
wine-chocolate,  but  more  frequently  a  flask 
of  old  Rhenish  or  champagne,  standing 
by  him,  that  he  might  from  time  to  time 
repair  the  exhaustion  of  nature.  Often 
the  neighbors  used  to  hear  him  earnestly 
declaiming  in  the  silence  of  the  night; 
and  whoever  had  an  opportunity  of  watch¬ 
ing  him  on  such  occasions — a  thing  very 
easy  to  be  done  from  the  heights  lying  op¬ 
posite  to  his  little  garden-house,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dell — might  see  him  now 
speaking  aloud,  and  walking  swiftly  to  and 
fro  in  his  chamber,  then  suddenly  throw 
34 
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ing  himself  down  into  his  chair  and  writ¬ 
ing.  In  winter  he  was  to  be  found  at  his 
desk  till  four,  or  even  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning — in  summer  till  towards  three.” 

How  strange  must  this  scene  have  seem¬ 
ed  to  those  darkling  spectators  watching 
across  the  dell,  in  whidi  the  Lintra 
or  bum  tinkled  unseen  beneath  the  stars, 
the  solitary  lighted  window  opposite,  the 
tall  worn  figure  passing  and  repassing,  the 
inspired  pale  countenance,  worn  and  wea¬ 
ry,  with  which  the  poet  turned  to  his  work ! 
The  long  summer  nights  which  thus  pass¬ 
ed  over  him  were  wearing  away  his  enfee¬ 
bled  strength,  and  his  days  were  already 
numbered ;  but  there  is  something  which 
brings  the  tears  to  our  eyes  in  this  glimpse, 
across  the  years,  of  the  lonely  poet.  Was 
the  saintly  maiden  in  heroic  mail  standing 
by  him  in  the  silence  while  the  bum  sang 
softly  and  the  stars  glowed  silent  in  the 
midsummer  sky  ?  Did  he  pause,  like  his 
great  hero,  to  contemplate  those  shining 
mysterious  orbs  with  the  quiet  and  solemn 
wonder  of  an  intelligence  as  great  as  they  ? 
No  doubt  the  watchers  on  the  opposite 
height  thought  of  those  night  scenes  when 
they  flocked  in  the  eager  crowd  to  the  the¬ 
atre  to  see  the  Maid  in  her  glory  and  ago¬ 
ny,  and  to  watch  breathless  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  Wallenstein.  The  picture  is  one 
which  will  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all 

It  is  comfortable  to  know  that  the  gen¬ 
tle  poet,  to  whom  friendship  and  love  were 
as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  had  fully  and 
richly  all  that  better  part  of  success  which 
is  dear  to  the  poetic  soul.  He  was  never 
rich,  but  his  country  set  him  in  her  heart, 
and  wherever  he  went  honor  and  tender 
homage  surrounded  him.  Once  after  the 
perfonnance  of  his  “  Maid  of  Orleans,”  the 
beautiful  crown  of  all  his  poetical  works, 
the  whole  audience  hurried  out  to  the 
doors  of  the  theatre,  and  made  an  avenue 
for  him  to  pass,  holding  up  their  children 
to  see  the  glory  of  their  race.  He  had  the 
warm  friendship  and  admiration  of  Goethe, 
the  greatest  intellect  of  the  time,  and  was 
surrounded  by  the  affection  of  all  worth 
caring  for  in  Gemiany.  A  tender  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  himself — so  gentle  always,  so  friend¬ 
ly,  tender,  and  true — as  well  as  for  his  no¬ 
ble  poetry,  seems  to  have  filled  the  coun¬ 
try  and  universal  heart  His  last  years 


were  clouded  by  constant  sufferings,  and 
he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  in  the  midst 
of  his  days,  while  yet  no  whit  of  his  mental 
strength  was  abated.  In  May,  1805,  a 
cold,  ungenial  spring,  breathing  chill  death 
to  the  delicate  frame,  he  end^  his  many 
sufferings.  Those  whom  he  loved  best 
were  round  his  bed.  His  youngest  child, 
an  infant  of  seven  months  old,  he  kissed  and 
blessed  when  the  end  approached,  gazing 
at  the  helpless  creature  with  that  unspeak¬ 
able,  pathetic  resignation  of  his  natural 
trust  into  God’s  hands,  which  is  perhaps 
the  last  and  supreinest  sacrifice  the  heart 
can  make.  When  one  of  the  anxious 
watchers  asked  how  he  felt,  he  answer¬ 
ed  with  a  smile,  “Calmer  and  calmer.” 
Many  things  were  growing  clear  to  him,  he 
added,  as  he  himself  disappeared  from  all 
who  loved  him  into  the  last  darkness.  It 
was  a  death -scene  worthy  of  so  serene  and 
pure  a  spirit. 

We  are  told  that  no  one  dared  to  tell 
Goethe  of  his  friend’s  end.  He  read  it 
after  a  while  in  the  pale  faces  and  averted 
looks  of  his  attendants,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death  that  fell  upon  the  place.  He  him¬ 
self,  an  older  man,  was  destined  long  to 
survive  the  good  and  gentle  Schiller,  the 
lifelong  contrast  between  them  lasting  long¬ 
er  even  than  existence.  They  stand  like 
the  Spirit  of  Earth  and  the  Spirit  of  Hea¬ 
ven  working  together  in  that  vast  and  sha¬ 
dowy  German  land  which  they  revealed. 
Goethe,  grand  egoist,  apostle  of  life,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  beauty,  yet  expounder  of  the  utter¬ 
most  contempt  of  men  and  life  which  can 
find  expression  in  human  words — a  demi¬ 
god,  un-human,  un-moral,  full  of  infinite 
forbearance,  toleration,  impartiality ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  passion  and  of  kindness,  but  little  of 
love — is  without  doubt  the  greatest.  But 
how  tenderly  beside  him  rises  the  pale  fig¬ 
ure,  worn  with  many  troubles,  so  much  less 
massive,  so  much  more  spiritual ;  passion¬ 
ate  for  good  and  against  evil,  not  passive 
but  intense  in  moral  purity — the  celestial 
against  the  earthly !  “  His  conscience  was 
his  muse,”  said  Madame  de  Stael,  the  bril¬ 
liant  Frenchwoman  who  wearied  Schiller; 
but  nothing  more  vividly  and  tenderly  true 
has  been  said  of  him.  It  expresses  at  once 
his  genius  and  his  life. — Bl^kwood's  Mag- 
asim. 
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Qui  xtudet  optntam  curan  contingere  raetam, 

MulU  tulit  Cratque  puer,  tudavil  tt alsit ; 

Abstinuit  Ventre  tt  B act  ho. — Hor.  A.  P.,  413,  &c. 

Folle  decet  pueros  ludere,  folic  senes. — Mart.  L 
xiv.,  Epigr.  47. 

At  a  time  when  national  safety  de¬ 
pended  on  the  superiority  of  individual 
muscular  exertion,  rather  than  of  refined 
strategics  and  polemical  machinery — when 
a'  battle  resembled  rather  a  scramble  of 
wild  beasts,  in  which  the  strongest  took 
the  best  share  of  the  booty,  than  a  united, 
organised,  and  scientific  system — institu¬ 
tions  tending  to  a  development  of  the 
bodily  powers  began  to  be  recognised 
among  the  Greeks  as  advantageous,  if  not 
necessar)%  to  their  military  success.  In 
the  poems  of  Homer  we  find  traces  every¬ 
where  of  that  physical  prowess  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  form  the  exclusive  subject  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  early  civilisation.  The  pane¬ 
gyric  of  Achilles,  though  presenting  little 
attraction  to  a  general  of  the  present  day 
— we  refer  to  the  attribute  of  swift-footed, 
which  so  often  accompanies  the  name  of 
that  chieftain — was  considered  an  excel¬ 
lent  qualification  at  the  time  of  the  siege 
of  Troy.  But  we  are  compelled  to  think 
that  the  same  poet,  when  he  asserts  that 
racers  were  sometimes  invisible,  from  their 
excessive  swiftness,  is  drawing  rather  from 
the  fertile  source  of  his  imagination,  than 
from  the  presence  of  an  observed  fact. 

That  art  which  the  necessity  of  war  had 
introduced,  was  afterwards  sustained  by 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  glory.  The  gym¬ 
nasts  being  accustomed  to  contend  naked 
— a  circumstance  which  is  recalled  to  the 
reader  by  their  name — in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  not  content  with  their 
simple  strength  of  body,  began,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  to  affect  the  praise  of  form.  To  this 
fact  the  excellence  of  Grecian  sculpture 
may  in  some  measure  be  attributed.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  the  glory  and  the 
celebrity  of  the  Olympic  games  increased, 
their  practical  utility  declined.  Men  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  the  training  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  muscles  for  particular  exer¬ 
cises,  no  longer  regarding  a  general  physi¬ 
cal  improvement,  but  aiming  at  the  crown 
of  olive  for  some  feat  of  partial  dexterity 
or  strength.  With  every  succeeding 
Olympiad,  men  strove  more  and  more  not 
to  enable  themselves  to  endure  all  wants 
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and  all  temperatures  in  their  varied  cam¬ 
paigns,  but  to  perform  idle  feats  in  one 
situation  at  home.  Thus  this  celebrated 
festival,  of  which  the  lyric  poet  of  Thebes, 
on  whose  lips  the  legend  says  the  bees  of 
Hymettus  left  their  honey,  has  sung  with 
a  magnificence  of  style  and  boldness  of 
expression  befitting  its  ancient  origin,  de¬ 
generated  at  last  mto  a  mere  show,  and 
thus  the  Greeks,  by  mistaking  the  means 
for  the  end,  defeated  the  purposes  of  this 
early  institution  of  their  forefathers. 

The  history  of  the  Olympic  games  has 
a  moral,  which  may  still  be  useful  to  the 
gymnasts  of  a  later  and  more  civilised  age. 
It  is  this:  Exercise  should  be  general,  not 
particular,  unless  for  a  particular  defect. 
Socrates,  in  that  Republic  which  nowhere 
was,  nor  in  all  probability  will  be,  said  that 
he  would  not  labor  like  those  who  run  in 
the  racecourse,  that  he  might  make  his 
legs  strong,  while  his  shoulders  and  other 
parts  of  his  body  remained  weak,  nor  only 
as  a  pugilist,  to  make  his  shoulders  strong, 
not  caring  for  his  legs ;  but  so  that  by  ex¬ 
ercising  all  his  limbs,  all  might  receive 
a  proportionate  increase  in  agility  and 
strength.  The  observation  may  well  apply 
not  only  to  a  disproportionate  exercise  of 
any  part  of  the  body  in  comparison  with 
the  whole,  but  to  a  disproportionate  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  mind  in  comparison  to  the  body. 
Philera  of  Cos,  says  an  old  writer,  was  very 
skilful  in  making  hexameters.  He  was 
also  said  to  be  healthy ;  but  he  was  so  sin¬ 
gularly  thin,  that  against  damage  or  injury 
from  a  high  wind,  lest  he  should  be  over¬ 
thrown  or  carried  away  by  it,  he  was 
obliged  to  fortify  his  feet  by  lead.  This 
distressing  instance  of  partial  culture  may 
be  objected  to  as  apocryphal  or  a  myth  ; 
but  a  walk  in  the  country  in  the  vicinage 
of  either  of  our  university  towns,  will  teach 
us  the  same  lesson,  though  in  a  less  star¬ 
tling  and  incredible  manner.  Men,  in 
common  with  most  other  animals,  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  legs ;  the  possession  is  a  fact, 
but  their  object  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  To 
the  footman  in  plush,  for  instance,  they 
appear  to  be  advertisements  whereby  he 
may  gain  or  retain  a  situation ;  to  the 
manager  of  a  theatre,  on  his  corps  de  bal¬ 
let,  likewise  as  an  advertisement  whereby 
he  may  increase  his  dramatic  revenue ;  to 
the  surgeon,  again,  on  other  people  gene- 
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rally,  as  affording  facilities  for  amputation 
and  increased  scientific  enjoyment ;  to  the 
hard-reading  university  student — by  which 
term  we  do  not  intend  to  represent  a  class, 
but  an  exception — they  are  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  employed  in  taking  a  “  consti¬ 
tutional.”  A  mathematician,  who  has 
been  studying  cubic  equations  all  day, 
determines  on  taking  a  walk  to  keep  him¬ 
self  in  health;  he  is  desirous  of  finding 
out  the  true  heliocentric  latitude  of  Venus 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1813,  at  30  minutes, 
54  seconds  past  9  in  the  morning ;  he  takes 
one  last  lingering  look  at  the  work  he  is 
studying,  and,  treasuring  up  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  her  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  puts  on  his 
hat,  and  rushes  out  of  his  rooms — perhaps 
oversetting  his  scout  coming  upstairs  with 
his  tea-things  on  his  way.  He  walks  for 
three  miles,  turns,  and  walks  back  three 
miles — he  has  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing, 
felt  nothing ;  but  he  has  thought  of  Venus, 
and  determined  that  her  latitude  must  be 
south  descending.  He  has  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  mind  requires  change 
of  scene  as  well  as  the  body,  and  that  the 
ra/^us  sanum,  the  object  of  his  temporary 
ambition,  is  dependent  in  no  slight  degree 
on  the  Sana  mens. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  gymnastic  ex¬ 
cellence,  considered  by  itself,  is  of  little 
use  ;  that  the  occasions  are  few  on  which 
society  requires  us  to  leap  over  a  five- 
barred  gate,  or  to  climb  a  pole,  or  to 
hang  with  our  head  downwards.  Though 
this  be  true,  it  is  apparent  to  every  one, 
that  health  is  generally  found  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  strength  (we  except  the  so-called 
strength  of  constitution,  a  phenomenon  of 
which  when  found,  as  it  frequently  is,  in 
persons  of  the  least  perfect  health,  we  can 
here  offer  no  explanation),  and  that  strength 
is  without  doubt  increased  by  muscular 
exertion.  The  connection  between  life 
and  health  is  too  patent  to  be  insisted  on. 
For  some  other  purpose,  then,  is  the  leap- 
ing-pole  necessary  than  that  of  avoiding 
the  necessity  and  delay  of  clambering 
over  or  unlocking  gates ;  it  is  necessary — 
we  sp)eak  generally — for  our  strength,  the 
prolongation  of  our  health,  our  existence. 
Life  and  health  walk  hand  in  hand  ;  health 
is  nothing  but  integrity  of  life;  disease  is 
nothing  but  an  offence  and  abbreviation 
of  it.  Gymnastic  exercise  will  not  under 
all  circumstances  be  successful,  but,  caieris 
paribus,  it  will  be  in  creating  fine  men. 
By  which  expressiorl  is  not  to  be  under¬ 


stood  plump  or  fat  men,  for  that  fatness  is 
the  result  rather  of  ease  than  of  labor 
may  be  gathered  from  a  visit  to  the  cattle 
show.  Theagenes,  the  Thasian,  is  report¬ 
ed  by  Athenaeus  to  have  eaten  a  whole 
ox  in  two  days,  a  praise  which  is  also  at¬ 
tributed  to  Milo  of  Crotona.  These  men 
were  both  protagonists  in  the  gymnasium ; 
butj  we  have  no  authority  for  supposing, 
as  we  might  suppose,  considering  the 
amount  of  their  fix^,  that  they  were  un¬ 
usually  dbtinguished  for  embonpoint. 

We  have  said  before  that  exercise  should 
be  general.  A  game  at  ball,  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  sphaeromachy, 
a  game  in  which  Nausicaa  with  her  com¬ 
panions  was  engaged  when  disturbed  by 
Ulysses  at  the  riverside,  the  pila  trigonalis 
of  Rome,  seems  to  be  admirably  calculat¬ 
ed  for  exercising  almost  the  whole  order 
of  muscles  in  the  human  frame.  It  would 
hardly,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day  be  con¬ 
sider^  worthy  of  a  place  amongst  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises ;  but  that  it  is  an  exercise 
of  the  greatest  advantage  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  more  dignity  may  be  im¬ 
parted  to  it  by  mentioning  it  under  other 
names,  as  football  or  cricket,  which,  says 
Johnson,  is  a  sport  in  which  the  conten¬ 
ders  drive  a  ball  with  sticks  in  oppiosition 
to  each  other.  This  definition  would,  in 
fact,  apply  equally  well  or  better  to  hockey  ; 
but,  on  reflection,  we  may  perhaps 
discover,  without  the  aid  of  the  lexicogra¬ 
pher,  that  cricket,  our  national  pastime,  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  is  essentially 
and  primarily  a  game  at  ball.  Military 
ardor,  combined  with  a  love  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  has  formed  our  youths  into  various 
Rifle  Companies,  in  which  the  exercises 
prescribed  are  advantageous  for  the  same 
reason,  viz.,  general  muscular  development, 
though  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent 

The  sole  difference  which  formerly  dis¬ 
tinguished  medicinal  from  athletic  gym¬ 
nastics,  was  the  adjustive  superintendence 
which  prevailed  in  the  former,  accommo¬ 
dating  the  exercises  to  the  particular  pupil, 
while  the  latter  had  only  in  its  view  the 
production  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
bodily  strength  or  agility,  entirely  dis¬ 
regarding  particular  relations.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  to  some  extent  displayed  in  the 
different  methods  of  education  adopted 
respectively  by  our  private  and  public 
schools.  Medicinal  gymnastics  varied  its 
prescriptions  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
exercise  to  be  taken,  according  to  the  dif- 
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ference  of  sexes,  temperaments,  age,  cli¬ 
mate,  and  seasons.  It  included  dietetics ; 
a  portion  of  medicine  before  unknown, 
but  now,  as  we  are  aware,  of  high  repute. 
Medicinal  gymnastics  soon  fell  into  minu- 
tiie  as  numerous  as  they  were  absurd. 
Under  its  regime  were  included  directions 
as  to  walking  in  the  sun  or  the  shade,  the 
proper  time  of  walking,  and  when  we 
ought  to  walk  slowly,  and  when  it  was 
so  necessary  to  walk  quickly,  or  to  run. 
Games  were  also  devised  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  health  by  the  exercise  of  the 
fingers.  To  such  extreme  minuteness  was 
this  art  carried,  which  began  by  simple 
and  wholesome  regulations,  but  degene¬ 
rated  by  refinement  into  the  production  of 
luxury,  effeminacy,  and  sloth.  Medicinal 
gymnastics  are  now  no  more ;  but  their 
spirit,  in  its  early  simplicity,  still  exists  in 
every  well  regulated  gymnasium.  The 
lines  taken  from  the  Roman  satirist,  with 
which  we  have  introduced  this  essay,  may 
be  thought  to  refer  simply  to  medicinal 
gymnastics  as  a  dietetic  caution ;  but  they 
are  equally  applicable  to,  and  may  with 
advantage  be  considered  by,  the  athletic 
gymnasts  of  the  present  time. 

“It  was,”  says  Cicero,  “  somewhat  more 
glorious  in  Greece  to  have  been  the  con¬ 
queror  in  the  Olympic  games,  than  at 
Rome  to  have  obtained  the  honors  of  a 
triumph" — the  crowns,  palms,  acclama¬ 
tions,  and  festivities  which  in  the  days  of 
old  bestowed  so  much  glory  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  athlete,  were  afterwards  considered 
too  transitory,  unless  they  were  succeeded 
by  others  more  enduring,  and  secureil  to 
him  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Such 
honors  were  those  accorded  to  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  these  being  the  privilege  of 
taking  a  front  seat  at  the  public  games. 
Such  front  seat  was  well  given  to  those 
whom  the  Greeks  at  least  regarded  as 
demigods — 

- palmaque  nobilis 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Dcos. 

Another  privilege  of  the  conquerors,  in 
which  the  useful  was  joined  to  the  honor¬ 
able,  was  that  of  being  maintained  for  the 
rest  of  their  days  at  the  expense  of  their 
country,  a  privilege  which  was  at  last 
found  to  interfere  too  much  with  the  civil 
list  of  the  Emperor.  The  exemption  from 
every  tax  or  civil  burden  was  not  one  of 
the  least  of  the  advantages  they  enjoyed ; 


but  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  it, 
to  have  been  crowned  at  least  three  times 
at  the  games. 

The  desire  to  immortalize  the  victorious 
conifietitors  put  in  action  several  organs 
which  are  sup(>osed  popularly  to  conduce 
to  that  result,  such  as  poetical  writings, 
statues,  inscriptions,  and  commemorations 
in  the  public  archives.  At  the  termination 
of  the  festival  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the 
agonothete  or  president  was  to  inscribe  in 
the  public  register  the  name  and  country 
of  the  conqueror,  and  the  nature  of  the 
combat  in  which  he  was  victorious.  Their 
]>raises  became  among  the  Greeks  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  lyric  poesy ;  it  is 
on  this  subject,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
that  all  the  odes  of  Pindar  are  written, 
divided  into  four  books,  each  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  games  where  the 
athletes  whose  victories  are  celebrated  in 
these  undying  poems  had  signalized  them¬ 
selves. 

Though  the  conqueror  of  the  present 
day  enjoys  few  of  these  advantages, 
though  his  name  is  no  longer  entered  on 
the  public  records,  and  he  is  bound  to  pay 
his  taxes  as  any  other  victorious  member 
of  society,  though  the  art  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  is  no  more  employed  in  trans¬ 
mitting  to  ages  to  come  the  symmetry  of 
his  figure  or  the  beauty  of  his  expression, 
he  will  yet  feel  the  advantages  of  physical 
training  in  a  longer  life  than  he  would,  hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  otherwise  have  enjoyed, 
and  will  be  able  to  show  rewards,  awaking 
and  preserving  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends 
esteem  and  admiration  both  of  the  giver 
and  the  receiver. 

But  our  competitor  enjoys  a  few  nega¬ 
tive  advantages  which  it  would  be  unfair 
to  omit  He  is  no  longer  obliged  to 
anoint  himself  all  over  with  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  wax  and  fat  known  as  ceroma,  nor 
does  the  punishment  of  the  csestus  ever 
render  him  a  stranger  to  his  dearest  friends, 
his  physiognomy  darkened  and  confused, 
“  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  nose,  sans 
every  thing,”  but  glorious  withal  in  an  olive 
crown. 

The  pancratium  exists  no  longer,  in 
which  he  might  be  attacked  in  every  me¬ 
thod  which  nature  or  a  cultivated  imagina¬ 
tion,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  no  artificial 
weapons  were  to  be  used,  could  suggest 
to  his  antagonist,  a  game  which  was  after¬ 
wards  restricted  by  conditions,  that  of  not 
pulling  out  more  than  one  eye,  introduced 
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by  Sostratus,  being  considered  the  most 
humane  on  record.  Entertainments  of  this 
kind,  have  fortunately  given  way  to  the 
progress  of  improved  feeling,  but  others 
with  these  have  been  banished  without  so 
reasonable  a  cause  for  their  exile.  The 
pila  or  ball  is  too  generally  and  without 
cause  despised ;  throwing  the  javelin  is  en¬ 
tirely  discontinued  ;  pitching  the  quoit  is 
confined  to  agricolous  persons  after  their 
day’s  toil  ;  wrestling,  long  a  favorite  ath¬ 
letic  exercise  in  England,  for  the  disconti¬ 
nuance  of  which  in  the  gymnasia  we  see  no 
reason  other  than  the  mutability  of  fashion, 
now  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  impe¬ 
tuous  and  unscientific  schoolboy,  in  whose 
vernacular  this  invigorating  exercise  is 
more  generally  described  as  a  bear  fight, 
and  we  believe  is  generally  falling  into 
contempt ;  the  tournament  evidently  de¬ 
li  ved  from  the  Ludus  Trojae,  is  the  subject 
of  antiquarian  research  ;  the  chariot  race 
is  in  the  same  state  of  practical  disuse, 
revived  only  occasionally  and  unmethodi¬ 
cally  on  the  Derby  Day  or  the  Spring 
Meeting. 

Some  degree  of  gymnastic  training 
seems  universal.  Captain  Cook,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  volume  of  the  account  of  his  voyage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  relates  that  the  natives  play  at 
bowls  with  pieces  of  whetstone,  in  shai)e 
resembling  a  small  cheese.  “  They  also 
use,  in  the  manner  that  we  throw  quoits, 
small  flat  rounded  pieces  of  the  writing 
slate,  of  the  diameter  of  the  bowls,  but 
scarcely  an  quarter  an  inch  thick,  extreme¬ 
ly  well  polished.”  We  have  seen  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  Cingalese  play,  which  per¬ 
haps,  from  the  rude  nature  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  could  hardly  be  ranked  among  the 
productions  of  the  dramatic  arts.  This 
entertainment  commenced  with  the  feasts 
of  tumblers,  whose  naked  bodies  were 
ornamented  all  over  with  white  crosses. 
These  men  walked  on  their  hands  and 
threw  themselves  round  over  head  and 
heels,  and  boys  formed  themselves  into  a 
wheel,  in  all  respects  resembling  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  acrobats  of  the  present 
day  in  England  ;  but  the  principal  feature 
of  the  play  was  a  wrestling  match,  which, 
says  the  reporter,  “  conveyed  sensations 
by  no  means  agreeable,  as  it  produced  the 
idea  of  occasioning  uneasiness  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  performers.”  Some  of  the  later  his¬ 
torians  of  Rome  speak  with  consternation 
of  the  maifner  in  which  the  Germans,  by 


the  aid  of  their  frameae,  which  appear  to 
have  been  simply  leaping  f)oles,  funded 
over  the  pikes  of  the  foremost  ranks  or 
sprang  upon  the  hostile  battlements  ;  and 
Tacitus  alludes  to  certain  games,  in  which 
the  German  youth,  naked  and  unarmed, 
danced  amidst  pointed  si)ears  and  drawn 
swords,  displaying  wonderful  quickness  of 
eye,  elasticity  of  limb,  and  fearlessness  of 
temperament  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  introduced 
by  the  northern  nations  rendered  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  knights  and 
men-at-arms  should  be  subjected  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  severe  physical  training.  Hence 
they  were  taught  to  sustain  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  a  heavy  load  of  armor,  to 
carry  large  burdens,  to  run  for  a  length 
of  time,  to  climb  tall  ladders  by  the  aid  of 
their  arms  alone,  to  swim,  to  ride  the  great 
horse,  and  to  run  with  a  spear  against  a 
target  so  ananged  that  he  who  missed  or 
struck  foul  received  in  return  a  blow  from 
a  pole  or  bag  of  sand  attached  to  it. 

The  Roman  Thermae  were  originally 
derived  from  the  Greek  gymnasia,  their 
original  name  being  Palaestrae.  The  term 
Thermae  was  taken  from  the  frequent  use 
of  hot  baths,  which  seemed  to  the  Romans 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  any  athletic  ex¬ 
ercise.  Their  original  character  was  very 
soon  lost ;  they  became  at  last  fashionable 
localities  in  which  to  spend  the  morning, 
not  unlike  our  Assembly  Rooms  at  Bath 
and  Cheltenham.  The  generality  of 
the  Roman  public  went  there  simply  to 
bathe,  a  few  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
the  rest  to  listen  to  various  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians  who  were  accustomed  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  declaiming  in 
public,  or  to  contemplate,  lolling  on  cush¬ 
ions  very  much  at  their  ease,  the  feats  of 
hired  athletes,  instead  of  taking  a  part  in 
the  exercise  themselves,  as  had  been  done 
by  their  less  effeminate  ancestors.  The 
remains  of  the  Thermae,  which  exist  at  the 
present  day,  will  give  the  readers  some 
conception  of  their  former  magnificence. 
Their  convenience  and  adaptability  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed  is 
testified  by  Martial  in  an  epigram,  wherein 
he  draws  a  comparison  by  no  means  flat¬ 
tering  to  the  Roman  Emperor.*  Should 
any  Roman  youth  in  the  time  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  wish  by  chance  to  enter  into  any  con- 

* - Quid  Nerone  pejus  ? 

Quid  Thermis  melius  Neronianis  ? 

Mart.  1.  vii.,  Epigr.  33,  v.  4. 
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test  or  exercise,  there  were  particular  mas¬ 
ters,  or  Paedotribae,  who  gave  him  instruc¬ 
tion  in  each  subject,  there  were  slaves  to 
anoint  him,  to  undress  him,  to  wash  him, 
and  attend  on  him  generally  during  his  ex¬ 
ercise,  and,  lastly,  though  his  attendance 
was  then  seldom  required,  and  his  appear¬ 
ance  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  sprains  and  wounds  which, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  athletic  exercise,  were 
of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  there  was  a 
medical  man  or  surgeon  ready  with  all  the 
science  of  his  time,  to  operate,  if  not  to 
cure. 

While  Rome  flourished  under  the  Em¬ 
perors,  the  Therm*  attained  yearly  a  high¬ 
er  degree  of  external  and  internal  excel¬ 
lence — we  speak  of  them  simply  as  places 
of  fashionable  accommodation  and  resort 
— but  with  the  decline  of  the  Empire, 
they,  in  company  with  institutions  of  a 
nobler  character,  deteriorated  and  perish¬ 
ed.  The  variety  of  the  exercises  which  the 
Romans  exhibited,  rather  than  engaged  in, 
is  numerous ;  some  idea  of  it  may  be  form¬ 
ed  from  the  fact  that  persons,  interested  in 
the  subject,  have  gathered  together  and 
given  us  a  list  of  about  sixty.  Their  na¬ 
ture  is,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  curi¬ 
ous,  but  generally  useful.  Walking,  for  an 
example,  was  a  recognised  and  specific  ex¬ 
ercise,  to  which,  in  all  cases,  the  gymnasia 
were  with  great  care  accommodated. 

An  exercise  named  Acrochirismus  is 
difficult  to  be  understood — it  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  wrestling  with  the  An¬ 
gers.  Detract  io  was  a  game  in  which 
weight  was  obviously  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage,  its  glory  consisted  in  remaining 
perfectly  Arm  and  unbent  whilst  another 
person  was  endeavoring  to  haul  or  bend 
you  in  various  directions.  Ludus  distrac- 
torum,  in  a  Greek  dress,  Dielcystinda,  is  a 
game  well  known  to  every  public  school¬ 
boy.  Two  parties  were  formed  and  a  line 
drawn  between  them — whichever  party 
Arst  succeeded  in  dragging  the  other  over 
this  line  was  esteemed  the  conqueror. 

In  the  Manus  arcta  compressio,  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  open  the  adversary’s  Angers. 
Milo  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  this  power 
of  digital  compression. 

Among  the  exercises  of  the  voice,  which 
would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  exercised  in 
our  own  time  by  the  ordinary  intercourse 
and  demands  of  society — we  have  crying, 
laughing,  and  groaning.  This  spectacle 
must  have  been  extremely  entertaining.  A 


little  farther  on  Ve  And  Vociferatio,  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  which  the  qualiAcation  of  Stentor 
was  the  object  of  ambition,  and  he  obtain¬ 
ed  the  crown  who  could  bawl  the  loudest. 
In  the  Schcenobatica  the  accomplishments 
of  Blondin  were  desirable.  The  exercise 
is  mentioned,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
prologue  of  the  Hecyra  of  Terence.* 
Standing,  and  holding  the  breath,  were 
both  athletic  exercises,  according  to  Galen. 
These  are  some  of  the  few  exercises  in 
which  motion  is  not  required.  They  are 
exercises  of  endurance  in  the  physical,  as 
patience  and  resignation  in  the  moral  code. 
The  Roman  athlete  practised  hunting  not 
in  the  conAned  and  technical  sense  of  the 
present  day,  but  generally  of  animal  na¬ 
ture,  birds,  beasts,  and  Ashes.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  sports  was  the  Sciama- 
chia,  or  Aghting  with  one’s  shadow.  This 
was  accomplished  with  hands  and  feet, 
and  was  practised  by  those  of  little  courage, 
or  of  delicate  health,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  a  more  real  encounter.  The  feat  will 
put  our  reader  in  mind  of  the  gentleman 
who,  disliking  the  appearance  of  the  sea, 
when  observed  under  the  awning  of  a 
bathing  machine,  but  considering  that  a 
proAciency  in  swimming  was  a  duty  which 
he  owed  no  less  to  society  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  it  when  accidentally  immerged, 
than  to  himself,  determined  on  practising 
on  a  table,  having  placed  a  frog  in  a  glass 
of  water  before  him  to  imitate  its  motions, 
which  animal  he  had  been  informed  was 
the  best  swimming  master.  Of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  Sciamachia  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  “  So  Aght  I,  not  as  one  that  beat- 
eth  the  air,”  t  says  the  Apostle  in  his  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Corinthians,  evidently  referring 
to  a  contest  of  this  nature.  Oscill*  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  see-saw — its 
influence  seems  to  have  been  rather  moral 
than  physical.  The  Romans  celebrated  it 
on  the  Latin  holidays,  as  a  type  and  in 
memory  of  human  existence,  in  which  the 
mutability  of  fortune — the  highest  being 
reduced  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  the  low¬ 
est  raised  to  the  highest — is  too  apparent 
to  need  comment.  It  is,  indeed,  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  mortal  affairs.  Besides,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  exercise  suggested  tite  cradle 
of  early  years,  and  the  tender  emotions 
which  accompanied  that  age  of  innocence. 


•  Tcrent.  Hec.  Prol.  v.  26. 
f  1  Cor.  ix.  26.  ^ 
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It  is  asserted  on  fair  authority,*  that  the 
athletes  on  this  occasion  were  accustomed 
to  drink  milk,  to  increase  the  magnitude  of 
the  illusion. 

The  Petaurum,  originally  signifying  a 
board  or  |K)le  fixed  to  a  wail,  to  which 
fowls  resorted  in  the  evening  to  pass  the 
night  there,  came,  by  some  strange  deriva¬ 
tion  of  meaning,  which  we  cannot  account 
for  otherwise  than  by  the  principles  adopt- 
e<l  in  the  extraction  of  pickled  cucumbers 
from  King  Jeremiah,  to  signify  “  a  swing.” 
The  amusement  is  frequently  referred  to 
both  in  Juvenal  and  Martial.f 

Volutatoria  was  a  species  of  wrestling 
commenced  and  continued  on  the  ground : 
the  chief  object  was  to  prevent  your  anta¬ 
gonist  remaining  uppermost. 

Halteres  were  a  kind  of  masses  of  metal 
or  stone  with  which  persons  leapt  holding 
them  in  their  han(is.  The  weight  was 
adapted  to  the  pupil’s  strength.  Exercise 
with  these  instruments,  together  with  the 
practice  of  throwing  stones,  are  mention¬ 
ed,  we  fancy,  somewhere  by  Plato  as  two 
employments  particularly  adapted  to  the 
physical  education  of  women. 

^nce  the  days  of  the  Roman  Thermae 
our  idea  of  gymnastic  exercises,  as  we  shall 
see  from  a  consideration  of  the  examples 
we  have  mentioned,  has  been  greatly  limit¬ 
ed.  Neither  the  swing  nor  the  see-saw  is 
admitted  under  the  modem  category,  and 
the  hoop  and  ball,  the  favorite  athletic 
games  of  Imperial  Rome,  are  confined  to 
the  nursery  or  the  prejjaratory  establish¬ 
ment  Rope  dancing  is  now  banished  to  the 
stage,  and  a  commission  of  lunacy  would 
certainly  be  issued  at  the  promotion  of  in¬ 
terested  friends  and  relations  against  any 
one  who  should  propose  to  restore  the 
Achrochirismus  or  the  Sciamachia.  The 
tendency  of  the  Roman  school  was  to 
multiply  their  methods  of  exercise  incon¬ 
veniently  and  unnecessarily,  that  of  the 
present  day  is  rather  to  circumscribe  them 
within  too  limited  a  compass.  It  has  been 
asserted,  for  instance,  that  exercise  to  con¬ 
fer  benefit  must  be  pleasing:  that  the  work¬ 
er  on  the  treadmill  derives  no  benefit  from 
his  labors.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  as¬ 
sertion  is  hasty  and  incorrect.  We  have 


*  J.  Calvin:  Her.  Jur.  ex  Turnebi  Advers.  b. 
I,  c.  20. 

t  Juv.  Sat.  14,  V.  265. 

An  magis  oblectant  animura  jactaU  Petauro 
Corpora,  quique  aolent  rectum  descendere  funem. 
Marti^.  1.  xi.'^Epig.  22,  v.  3. 


no  experience  ourselves  as  to  the  effect  of 
treadmill  exercise,  but  the  brawny  arms  of 
the  village  smith,  whose  muscles  are  poeti¬ 
cally  stated  to  stand  out  like  iron  bands, 
would  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  blacksmith  finds 
pleasure  in  beating  horse  shoes,  but  his 
muscular  development  is  certainly  improv¬ 
ed  by  the  process.  Again,  the  exercise  of 
the  trapezium  is  not  strictly  pleasurable, 
but  is  it,  therefore,  the  least  useful  of  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises  ?  The  compulsory  use  of 
this  instrument,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  sine  quA 
non  in  gymnastic  education,  in  the  pupil’s 
daily  programme,  must  lead  us  to  answer 
the  question  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Mac- 
laren,  an  authority  under  whose  able  gui¬ 
dance  the  University  of  Oxford  is  steadily 
improving  in  physical  culture,  was,  and  we 
hope  still  continues  to  be,  a  great  friend  to 
the  trapezium,  and  took  it  under  his  espe¬ 
cial  sui)erintendence.  Exercise,  whether 
pleasing  or  not  pleasing,  is  equally  advan¬ 
tageous.  The  same  degree  of  perspiration, 
the  same  muscular  action  is  produced,  the 
same  results  of  sound  repose,  strength,  and 
health  necessarily  follow.  That  exercise 
should  be  pleasing  to  be  attractive,  is  a 
different  proposition  ;  no  man  would  go  to 
the  treadmill  voluntarily  from  love  of  the 
machine,  and  very  few,  it  may  be,  to  the 
trapezium.  But  attraction  in  the  least 
pleasing  of  exercises  can  always  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  competition.  A  steeple-chase  has 
in  itself  the  pleasure  of  excitement,  but 
even  here  the  pleasure  is  greatly  augment¬ 
ed  by  competition.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
flat  race  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  runner 
would  surely  find  the  exercise  dull,  mono¬ 
tonous,  and  unpleasant  to  the  last  degree, 
unless  an  extraneous  pleasure  were  induced 
by  competition.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  and  the  social  instinct  of  mankind, 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  clubs  and  socie¬ 
ties  and  the  establishment  of  prizes  for  the 
successful  competitor. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  advantage  which 
is  derived  from  muscular,  active  exercise, 
as  opposed  to  passive  exercise — by  which 
we  refer  to  a  ride  in  a  carriage,  or  a  sail  in 
a  vessel,  in  which  latter  case  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  the  only  ones  actively  exercis¬ 
ed — is  cleanliness.  We  mention  this,  as  it 
has  been  little  insisted  on  by  the  advocates 
of  gymnastic  training.  It  belongs  rather, 
perhaps,  to  a  treatise  on  medicinal  than 
athletic  gymnastics;  but  the  two  are  at 
the  present  day,  as  we  have  said,  happily 
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incorporated.  A  microscope  will  show 
the  millions  of  drains  with  which  the  skin 
is  perforated,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  effete 
matter.  This  effete  matter  can  only  be 
thrown  off  by  perspiration,  produced  by 
exercise.  If  it  is  not  thrown  off,  it  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  system,  and  diseases,  par¬ 
ticularly  consumption,  and  premature  death 
are  the  result.  The  result  is  produced  by 
the  canals  of  the  skin  becoming  clogged, 
which  not  only  prevents  the  refuse  matter 
from  coming  out,  but  also  prevents  oxygen, 
which  is  essential  to  life,  from  coming  in. 
We  do  not  breathe  with  the  lungs  only, 
consuming  carbon  and  other  matter,  and 
renewing  the  blood  with  oxygen  as  it  pas¬ 
ses  through  them.  The  skin  also  is  a  re¬ 
spiratory  organ ;  some  animals  have  no 
lungs,  and  breathe  entirely  with  the  skin  ; 
others  with  a  portion  of  the  skin  modified 
into  gills,  or  rudimentary  lungs.  In  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  higher  grade,  though  the  lungs 
are  the  instruments  principally  devoted  to 
this  function,  the  skin  retains  it  still  to 
such  an  extent  that  to  interfere  with  its 
p>ores  is  highly  dangerous ;  but  to  arrest 
their  operation,  fatal.  The  breathing  of 
the  skin  may  be  easily  proved  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  experiment  of  placing  the  hand  in  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  when  it  will  be  soon 
covered  by  minute  bubbles  of  carbonic 
acid.  But  a  more  complete  and  scientific 
proof  is  afforded  by  inserting  it  in  a  vessel 
of  oxygen,  when  the  gas  will,  after  a  short 
interval  of  time,  be  replaced  by  carbonic 
acid.  “  We  all  know,”  says  Dr.  Brereton, 
“  from  daily  experience,  the  intimate  sym¬ 
pathy  which  exists  between  the  skin  and 
lungs,  and  when  we  are  walking  fast,  how 
much  more  easily  we  get  along  after  having 
broken  out  into  a  perspiration  ;  if  we  are 
riding,  our  horse  freshens  up  under  the 
same  condition.”  In  these  homely  words 
he  is  indirectly  proving  the  chief  sanitary 
characteristics  of  medicinal  gymnastics. 
We  have  most  of  us  heard  of  the  story  of 
the  unfortunate  child  who,  to  add  solem¬ 
nity  and  symbolic  happiness  to  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  Leo  X.  as  Pope  of  Rome,  was 
gilded  over  at  Florence,  to  represent  the 
Golden  Age.  The  career  of  that  child  so 
conditioned,  was  brilliant,  but  brief.  It  of 
course  died  in  a  few  hours.  One  of  the 
reasons  of  the  greater  danger  of  extensive 
bums  or  scalds  compared  with  others, 
smaller  though  deeper,  is  the  fact  that  the 
former  exclude  a  greater  surface  of  skin 
from  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Mr.  Four- 


cault,  a  distinguished  French  physiologist, 
whose  admiration  of  science  appears  to 
have  led  him  to  care  little  for  the  infliction 
of  torture  on  other  animals  than  himself, 
sacrificed  a  great  number  of  guinea  pigs, 
rabbits,  and  cats,  by  varnishing  over  the 
whole  of  their  skin,  contemplating  with 
satisfaction  the  invariable  result — death — 
as  a  demonstrative  proof  that  the  skin 
breathes. 

One  word  more.  It  has  been  imagined 
that  gymnastic  exercise  is  exclusively  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  young.  It  is  not  so;  it  is 
of  advantage,  of  great  advantage  likewise 
to  the  old.  Young  persons — we  include, 
of  course,  women,  and  wish  that  calisthe¬ 
nics,  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  species  of 
female  gymnastics,  were  more  systematised 
and  piopular — need  little  exhortation  to 
exercise,  since,  by  nature,  motion  is  their 
chief  desire;  but  they  stand  in  need  of 
advice  and  moderation,  since,  as  they  do 
every  thing  immoderately,*  so  they  are 
accustomed  to  take  too  much  exercise, 
and  of  an  improper  character,  a  course  of 
proceeding  not  without  danger.  On  the 
contrary,  with  older  men,  the  increasing 
weight  of  the  body,  and  the  loss  of  the  so- 
called  “  animal  spirits,"  t  induces  the  desire 
of  repose,  and  they  need  an  increase  of 
exercise  beyond  that  which  inclination 
enjoins  on  them.  Thus  they  are  brought 
within  the  province  of  the  gymnastic  code. 
It  has  been  said  that  Nature  is  an  all- 
sufficient  guide  in  this  respect.  This  is 
true  of  our  proper  rational  nature,  but  not 
of  mere  individual  inclination,  to  which 
the  apophthegm  is  more  frequently  ap¬ 
plied.  Children,  who  by  reason  of  the 
tenderness  of  their  age,  are  incapable  of 
reason,  live  indeed  according  to  nature, 
but  rather  to  that  of  brutes  than  of  men. 
This  element  of  superiority  which  we  pos¬ 
sess  over  the  rest  of  the  animate  creation, 
tells,  or  was  intended  to  tell,  men  of  ad¬ 
vanced  years,  if  they  would  but  listen  to 
it,  that  exercise  is  necessary  to  their  in- 
crea.sed  age,  since  the  natural  heat  of  the 
body  then  becomes  weaker,  and  it  is  less 
able  to  purge  itself  of  those  superfluities 
which,  by  gathering  and  resting  therein 
cause,  at  first,  considerable  inconvenience, 
at  the  last,  decay  and  dissolution. 


♦  Arist.  Eth. :  irdvra  oyov  irpdrrovfft. 
f  An  expression  of  popular  interest,  which 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz. 
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FoUe  decet  pueros  ludere,  folle  lenes,  A  withered  hermit,  fourscore  winters  worn, 

said  Martial  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  m  her  eye 
and  the  advice  has  been  rejected  since  by  some  perceptible  advantage  may  yet  be 
desuetude  rather  than  by  common  sense,  obtained  by  any  old  man  who  will  be 
Though  the  exercise  mentioned  has  not  childish  enough  to  play  at  ball. —  Comhill 
the  magical  effect  of  beauty —  Magazine. 


FINDING  THE  WAY  AT  SEA. 

BY  KICHARI)  A.  PROCTOR,  F.R.G.S. 

The  wreck  of  the  Atlantic^  followed  anyone  on  a  sea  voj'age  observe  the  com- 
closely  by  that  of  the  City  of  Washington,  pass  for  a  short  time,  being  careful  not  to 
nearly  on  the  same  spot,  has  led  many  to  break  the  good  old  rule  which  forbids 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  on  which  de-  speech  to  the  “  man  at  the  wheel,”  and  he 
pends  a  captain’s  knowledge  of  the  posi-  will  presently  become  aware  of  the  fact 
tion  of  his  ship.  In  each  case,  though  not  that  the  ship  is  not  kept  rigidly  to  one 
in  the  same  way,  the  ship  was  supposed  to  course  even  for  a  short  time.  The  steers- 
be  far  from  land,  when  in  reality  quite  close  man  keeps  her  as  near  as  he  can  to  a  par- 
to  it.  In  each  case,  in  fact,  the  ship  had  ticular  course,  but  she  is  continually  deviat- 
oversailed  her  reckoning.  A  slight  exag-  ing,  now  a  little  on  one  side,  now  a  little 
geration  of  what  travellers  so  much  desire —  on  the  other  of  the  intended  direction ;  and 
a  rapid  passage — proved  the  destruction  of  even  the  general  accuracy  with  which  that 
the  ship,  and  in  one  case  occasioned  a  course  is  followed  is  a  matter  of  estimation, 
fearful  loss  of  life.  And  although  such  and  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  individual 
events  are  fortunately  infrequent  in  Atlan-  steersman.  Looking  at  the  compass  card, 
tic  voyages,  yet  the  bare  possibility  that  in  steady  weather,  a  course  may  seem  very 
besides  ordinary  sea  risks  a  ship  is  exposed  closely  followed ;  perhaps  the  needle’s  end 
to  danger  from  simply  losing  her  way,  sug-  may  not  be  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  (on 
gests  unpleasant  apprehensions  as  to  the  the  average)  from  the  position  it  should 
general  reliability  of  the  methods  in  use  for  have.  But  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
determining  where  a  ship  is,  and  her  pro-  on  the  circumference  of  the  compass  card, 
gress  from  day  to  day.  would  correspond  to  a  considerable  deviation 

I  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  in  the  course  of  a  run  of  twenty  or  thirty 
methods  in  use  for  finding  the  way  at  sea,  knots;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  er- 
in  order  that  the  general  principles  on  rors  so  arising  from  accumulating  in  a  long 
which  safety  depends  may  be  recognised  journey  until  a  ship  might  be  thirty  or  for- 
by  the  general  reader.  ty  miles  from  her  estimated  place.  To  this 

It  is  known,  of  course,  to  every  one,  that  may  be  added  the  circumstance  that  the 
a  ship’s  course  and  rate  of  sailing  are  care-  direction  of  the  needle  is  different  in  diffe- 
fully  noted  throughout  her  voyage.  Every  rent  parts  of  the  earth.  In  some  places  it 
change  of  her  course  is  taken  account  of,  points  to  the  east  ofthe  north,  in  others  to  the 
as  well  as  every  change  in  her  rate  of  ad-  west.  And  although  the  actual  “  variation 
vance,  whether  under  sail  or  steam  or  both  of  the  compass,”  as  this  peculiarity  is  call- 
combined.  If  ail  this  could  be  quite  accu-  ed,  is  known  in  a  general  way  for  all  parts 
rately  managed,  the  position  of  the  ship  at  of  the  earth,  yet  such  knowledge  has  no 
any  hour  could  be  known,  because  it  would  claim  to  actual  exactness.  There  is,  also, 
be  easy  to  mark  down  on  a  chart  the  sue-  an  important  danger,  as  recent  instances 
cessive  stages  of  her  journey,  from  the  mo-  have  shown,  in  the  possible  change  in  the 
ment  when  she  left  port.  But  a  variety  of  position  of  the  ship’s  compass,  on  account 
circumstances  render  this  impossible.  of  iron  in  her  cargo. 

To  begin  with,  the  exact  course  of  a  ship  But  a  far  more  important  cause  of  error, 
cannot  be  known,  because  there  is  only  the  in  determinations  merely  depending  on  the 
ship’s  compass  to  determine  her  course  by,  log-book,  is  that  arising  from  uncertainty 
and  a  ship’s  compass  is  not  an  instrument  as  to  the  ship’s  rate  of  progress.  The  log- 
affording  perfectly  exact  indications.  Let  line  gives  only  a  rough  idea  of  the  ship’s 
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rate  at  the  time  when  the  log  is  cast  ;•  and 
of  course  a  ship’s  rate  does  not  remain  con¬ 
stant,  even  when  she  is  under  steam  alone. 
Then  again,  currents  carry  the  ship  along 
sometimes  with  considerable  rapidity ;  and 
the  log-line  affords  no  indication  of  their 
action :  while  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  estimated  rates  even  of  known  currents. 
Thus  the  distance  made  on  any  course  may 
differ  considerably  from  the  estimated  dis¬ 
tance;  and  when  several  days’  sailing  are 
dealt  with,  an  error  of  large  amount  may 
readily  accumulate. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  a  ship’s  capj- 
tain  places  little  reliance  on  what  is  call^ 
“  the  day’s  work,”  that  is,  the  change  in 
•  the  ship’s  position  from  noon  to  noon  as 
estimated  from  the  compass  courses  enter¬ 
ed  in  the  log-book,  and  the  distances  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  run  on  these  courses.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  that  such  estimates  should 
be  carefully  made,  because  under  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  of  weather  there  may  be  no 
other  means  of  guessing  at  the  ship’s  posi¬ 
tion.  But  the  only  really  reliable  way  of  de¬ 
termining  a  ship’s  place  is  by  astronomical 
observations.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
almanac  published  by  the  Admiralty,  in 
which  the  position  and  apparent  motions 
of  the  celestial  bodies  are  indicated  four  or 
five  years  in  advance,  is  called,  par  excel- 
Unce,  the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  astro¬ 
nomer  in  his  fixed  observatory  finds  this  al¬ 
manac  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
observations ;  the  student  of  theoretical  as¬ 
tronomy  has  continual  occasion  to  refer  to 
it:  but  to  the  sea-captain  the  Nautical  Al¬ 
manac  has  a  far  more  important  use.  The 
lives  of  sailors  and  passengers  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  its  accuracy.  It  is,  again,  chief¬ 
ly  for  the  sailor  that  our  great  nautical  ob¬ 
servatories  have  been  erected  and  that  our 
Astronomer- Royal  and  his  officers  are  en¬ 
gaged.  What  other  work  they  may  do  is 
subsidiary  and  as  it  were  incidental.  Their 
chief  work  is  to  time  this  great  clock,  our 
earth,  and  so  to  trace  the  motions  of  those 

*  The  log  is  a  flat  piece  of  wood  of  quadrantal 
shape,  so  loaded  at  tne  rim  as  to  float  with  the 
point  (that  is,  the  centre  of  the  quadrant)  upper¬ 
most.  To  this  a  line  otraut  300  yards  long  is  fas¬ 
tened.  The  log  is  thrown  overboard  and  comes 
almost  immediately  to  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  the  line  being  suffered  to  run  freely  out. 
Marks  on  the  log-line  divide  it  into  equal  spaces 
called  knots,  of  known  length,  and  by  observing 
how  many  of  these  run  out,  while  the  sand  in  a 
half-minute  hour-glass  is  running,  the  ship's  rate 
of  motion  is  inferreil.  The  whole  process  is  neces¬ 
sarily  rough,  since  the  line  cannot  even  be  tautened. 


celestial  indices  which  afford  our  funda¬ 
mental  time-measures,  as  to  ensure  as  far 
as  possible' the  safety  of  our  navy,  royal 
and  mercantile.* 

Let  us  see  how  this  is  brought  about, 
not  indeed  inquiring  into  the  processes  by 
which  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  the 
elements  of  safety  are  obtained,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  method  by  which  a  seaman 
makes  use  of  these  elements. 

In  the  measures  heretofore  considered, 
the  captain  of  a  ship  in  reality  relies  on 
terrestrial  measurements.  He  reasons  that 
being  on  such  and  such  a  day  in  a  given 
place,  and  having  in  the  interval  sailed  so 
many  miles  in  such  and  such  directions, 
he  must  at  the  time  being  be  in  such  and 
such  a  place.  Tbis  is  called  “  navigation.” 
In  the  processes  next  to  be  considered, 
which'  constitute  a  part  of  the  science  of 
Nautical  Astronomy,  the  seaman  trusts  to 
celestial  observations  independently  of  all 
terrestrial  measurements. 

The  points  to  be  determined  by  the 
voyager  are  his  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  latitude  is  the  distance  north  or  south 
of  the  equator,  and  is  measured  always 
from  the  equator  in  degrees,  the  distance 
from  equator  to  pole  being  divided  into 
ninety  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  de¬ 
gree.!  The  longitude  is  the  distance  east 
or  west  of  Greenwich  (in  English  usage, 
but  other  nations  employ  a  diM:rent  start¬ 
ing-point  for  measuring  longitudes  from). 
Longitude  is  not  measured  in  miles,  but 
in  degrees.  The  way  of  measuring  is  not 


*  This  consideration  has  been  altogether  lost 
sight  of  in  certain  recent  propositions  for  extend¬ 
ing  government  aid  to  astronomical  inquiries  of 
another  sort.  It  may  be  a  most  desirable  thing 
that  government  should  find  means  for  inquiring 
into  the  physical  condition  of  sun  and  moon,  pla¬ 
nets  and  comets,  stars  and  all  the  various  orders 
of  star  clusters.  But  if  such  matters  are  to  be  stu¬ 
died  at  government  expense,  it  should  t)e  under¬ 
stood  that  the  inquiry  is  undertaken  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  these  in¬ 
teresting  subjects,  and  should  not  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  utilitarian  labors  for  which 
our  Royal  Observatory  was  founded. 

t  Throughout  this  explanation  all  minuter  de¬ 
tails  are  neglected.  In  reality,  in  consequence  of 
the  flattening  of  the  earth’s  gi^e,  the  degrees  of 
latitude  are  not  equal,  being  larger  the  farther  we 
go  from  the  equator.  Moreover,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  distances  being  di¬ 
vided  into  degrees,  or  to  say  that  a  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude  or  longitude  contains  so  many  miles  ;  yet  it 
is  so  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  employ  any 
other  way  of  spelling  in  popular  description,  that 
I  trust  any  astronomers  or  mathematicians  who 
may  read  this  article,  will  forgive  this  solecism. 
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very  readily  explained  without  a  globe  or 
diagrams,  but  may  be  thus  indicated: — 
Suppose  a  circle  to  run  completely  round 
the  earth,  through  Greenwich  and  both 
the  poles ;  now  if  this  circle  be  supposed 
free  to  turn  upon  the  pwlar  axis,  or  on  the 
poles  as  pivots,  and  the  half  which  crosses 
Greenwich  be  carried  (the  nearest  way 
round)  till  it  crosses  some  other  station, 
then  the  arc  through  which  it  is  carried  is 
called  the  longitude  of  the  station,  and  the 
longitude  is  easterly  or  westerly  according 
as  this  half  circle  has  to  be  shifted  towards 
the  east  or  west  A  complete  half-turn  is 
i8o  degrees,  and  by  taking  such  a  half- 
turn  either  eastwardly  or  westwardly,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  included. 
Points  which  are  i8o  degrees  east  of 
Greenwich  are  thus  also  i8o  degrees  west 
of  Greenwich.  .1 

So  much  is  premised  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
planation  to  make  the  present  paper  com¬ 
plete;  but  ten  minutes’  inspection  of  an 
ordinary  terrestrial  globe  will  show  the 
true  meaning  of  latitude  and  longitude 
more  clearly  (to  those  who  happen  to  have 
forgotten  what  they  learned  at  school  on 
these  points)  than  any  verbal  description. 

Now  it  is  sufficiently  easy  for  a  sea- 
captain  in  fine  weather  to  determine  his 
latitude.  For  places  in  different  latitudes 
have  different  celestial  scenery,  if  one  may 
so  describe  the  aspect  of  the  stellar  heavens 
by  night  and  the  course  traversed  by  the  sun 
by  day.  The  height  of  the  pole-star  above 
the  horizon,  for  instance,  at  once  indicates 
the  latitude  very  closely,  and  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  latitude  exactly  if  the  pole-star 
were  exactly  at  the  pole  instead  of  being 
merely  close  to  it.  But  the  height  of  any 
known  star  when  due  south  also  gives  the 
latitude.  For  at  every  place  in  a  given 
latitude,  a  star  rises  to  a  given  greatest 
height  when  due  south ;  if  we  travel  far¬ 
ther  south  the  star  will  be  higher  when  due 
south ;  if  we  travel  farther  north  it  will  be 
lower ;  and  thus  its  observed  height  shows 
just  how  far  north  of  the  equator  any  nor¬ 
therly  station  is,  while  if  the  traveller  is  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  corresponding 
observations  show  how  far  to  the  south  of 
the  equator  he  is. 

But  commonly  the  seaman  trusts  to  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  sun  to  give  him  his  lati¬ 
tude.  The  observation  is  made  at  noon, 
when  the  sun  is  highest  above  the  horizon. 
The  actual  height  is  determined  by  means 
of  the  instrument  called  the  sextant  This 


instrument  need  not  be  here  described; 
but  thus  much  may  be  mentioned  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  process  of  taking  the  sun’s 
meridian  latitude  which  no  doubt  every 
one  has  witnessed  who  has  taken  a  long 
sea  journey.  The  sextant  is  so  devised 
that  the  observer  can  see  two  objects  at 
once,  one  directly  and  the  other  after  re¬ 
flection  of  its  light ;  and  the  amount  by 
which  he  has  to  move  a  certain  bar  carry¬ 
ing  the  reflecting  arrangement,  in  order  to 
bring  the  two  objects  into  view  in  the  same 
direction,  shows  him  the  real  divergence  of 
lines  drawn  from  his  eye  to  the  two  ob¬ 
jects,  To  take  the  sun’s  altitude  then 
with  this  instrument,  the  observer  takes 
the  sun  as  one  object  and  the  horizon  di¬ 
rectly  below  the  sun  as  the  other :  he 
brings  them  into  view  together,  and  then 
looking  at  the  sextant  to  see  how  much  he 
has  had  to  move  the  swinging  arm  which 
carries  the  reflecting  glasses,  he  learns 
how  high  the  sun  is.  This  being  done  at 
noon,  with  proper  arrangements  to  insure 
that  the  greatest  height  then  reached  by 
the  sun  is  observed,  at  once  indicates  the 
latitude  of  the  observer.  Suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  finds  the  sun  to  be  forty  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  Nautical  Al¬ 
manac  tells  him  that  at  the  time  the  sun  is 
ten  degrees  north  of  the  celestial  equator, 
then  he  knows  that  the  celestial  equator  is 
thirty  degrees  above  the  southern  horizon. 
The  pole  of  the  heavens  is  therefore  sixty 
degrees  above  the  northern  horizon,  and 
the  voyager  is  in  sixty  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude.  Of  course,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the 
number  of  degrees  is  not  exact,  as  I  have 
here  for  simplicity  supposed,  and  there  are 
some  niceties  of  observation  which  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  real 
work.  But  the  principle  of  the  method  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  what  has  been 
said,  and  no  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  considering  minutiae. 

Unfortunately,  the  longitude  is  not  de¬ 
termined  so  readily.  The  very  circum¬ 
stance  which  makes  the  determination  of 
the  latitude  so  simple  introduces  the  great 
difficulty  which  exists  in  finding  the  longi¬ 
tude.  I  have  said  that  all  places  in  the 
same  latitude  have  the  same  celestial 
scenery  ;  and  precisely  for  this  reason  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  such  place  from 
another,  that  is,  to  find  on  what  part  of  its 
particular  latitude-circle  any  place  ma^  lie. 

If  we  consider,  however,  how  longitude 
is  measured,  and  what  it  really  means,  we 
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shall  readily  see  where  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  sought.  The  latitude  of 
a  station  means  how  far  towards  either  pole 
the  station  is ;  its  longitude  means  how  far 
round  the  station  is  from  some  fixed  longi¬ 
tude.  But  it  is  by  turning  round  on  her 
axis  that  the  earth  causes  the  changes  which 
we  call  day  and  night ;  and  therefore  these 
must  happen  at  different  times  in  places  at 
different  distances  round.  For  example, 
it  is  clear  that  if  it  is  noon  at  one  station  it 
must  be  midnight  at  a  station  half  way 
round  from  the  former.  And  if  any  one  at 
one  station  could  telegraph  to  a  person  at 
another,  “  It  is  exactly  noon  here,”  while 
this  latter  person  knew  from  his  clock  or 
w-atch,  that  it  was  exactly  midnight  where 
he  was,  then  he  would  know  that  he  was 
half-way  round  exactly.  He  would,  in  fact, 
know  his  longitude  from  the  other  station. 
And  so  with  smaller  differences.  The  earth 
turns  we  know  from  west  to  east, — that  is, 
a  place  lying  due  west  of  another  is  so  car¬ 
ried  as  presently  to  occupy  the  place  which 
its  easterly  neighbor  had  before  occupied, 
while  this  last  place  has  gone  farther  east 
yet.  Let  us  suppose  an  hour  is  the  time 
required  to  carry  a  westerly  station  to  the 
position  which  had  been  occupied  by  a 
station  to  the  east  m  it.  Then  manifestly 
every  celestial  phenomenon  depending  on 
the  earth’s  turning  will  occur  an  hour  later 
at  the  westerly  station.  Sunrise  and  sunset 
are  phenomena  of  this  kind.  If  I  telegraph 
to  a  friend  at  some  station  far  to  the  west, 
but  in  the  same  latitude,  “  the  sun  is  rising 
here,”  and  he  finds  that  he  has  to  wait  ex¬ 
actly  an  hour  before  the  sun  rises  there, 
then  he  knows  that  he  is  one  hour  west  of 
me  in  longitude,  a  most  inexact  yet  very 
convenient  and  unmistakable  way  of  speak¬ 
ing.  As  there  are  twenty-four,hours  in  the 
day,  while  a  complete  circle  running  through 
my  station  and  his  (and  everywhere  in  the 
same  latitude)  is  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  360  degrees,  he  is  15  degrees  (a  24th 
part  of  360)  west  of  me ;  and  if  my  station 
is  Greenwich,  he  is  in  what  we,  in^England, 
call  1 5  degrees  west  longitude.* 

But  what’is  true  of  sunrise  and  sunset  in 
the  same  latitudes  and  in  different  longi- 

*  In  this  case,  he  is  “  at  sea”  (which,  I  trust, 
will  not  be  the  case  with  the  reader),  and,  we  may 
suppose,  connected  with  Greenwich  by  submarine 
telegraph  in  course  of  being  laid.  In  fact,  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Great  Eastern  throughout  her  cable¬ 
laying  journeys,  was  determined  by  a  method 
analogous  to  that  sketched  above. 


tudes,  is  true  of  noon  whatever  the  latitude 
may  be.  And  of  course  it  is  true  of  the 
southing  of  any  known  star.  Only  unfor¬ 
tunately  one  cannot  tell  the  exact  instant 
when  either  the  sun  or  a  star  is  due  south 
or  at  its  highest  above  the  horizon.  Still, 
speaking  generally,  and  for  the  moment 
limiting  our  attention  to  noon,  every  station 
towards  the  west  has  noon  later,  while 
every  station  towards  the  east  has  noon 
earlier,  than  Greenwich  (or  whatever  refer¬ 
ence  station  is  employed). 

I  shall  presently  return  to  the  question 
how  the  longitude  is  to  be  determined  with 
sufficient  exactness  for  safety  in  sea  voy¬ 
ages.  But  I  may  digress  here  to  note  what 
happens  in  sea  voyages  where  the  longitude 
changes.  If  a  voyage  is  made  towards  the 
west,  as  from  England  to  America,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  watch  set  to  Greenwich 
time,  will  be  in  advance  of  the  local  time 
as  the  ship  proceeds  westwards,  and  will 
be  more  and  more  in  advance  the  farther 
the  ship  travels  in  that  direction.  For  in¬ 
stance,  suppose  a  watch  shows  Greenwich 
time ;  then  when  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich 
the  watch  will  point  to  twelve,  but  it  will 
be  an  hour  before  noon  at  a  place  fifteen 
degrees  west  of  Greenwich,  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  noon  at  a  place  thirty  degrees  west, 
and  so  on :  that  is,  the  watch  will  point  to 
twelve  when  it  is  only  eleven  o’clock,  ten 
o’clock,  and  so  on,  of  local  time.  On  arrival 
at  New  York,  the  traveller  would  find  that 
his  watch  was  nearly  five  hours  fast.  Of 
course  the  reverse  happens  in  a  voyage  to¬ 
wards  the  east.  For  instance,  a  watch  set 
to  New  York  time  would  be  found  to  be 
nearly  five  hours  slow,  for  Greenwich  time, 
when  the  traveller  arrived  in  England. 

In  the  following  passage  these  effects  are 
humorously  illustrated  by  Mark  Twain, — 

“  Young  Mr.  Blucher,  who  is  from  the 
Far  West,  and  on  his  first  voyage”  (from 
New  York  to  Europe)  “  was  a  good  deal 
worried  by  the  constantly  changing  ‘  ship¬ 
time.’  He  was  proud  of  his  new  watch  at 
first,  and  used  to  drag  it  out  promptly  when 
eight  bells  struck  at  noon,  but  he  came  to 
look  after  a  while  as  if  he  were  losing  con¬ 
fidence  in  it  Seven  days  out  from  New 
York  he  came  on  deck,  and  said  with  great 
decision,  ‘  This  thing’s  a  swindle  1  ’  *  What’s 
a  swindle  ?’  ‘  Why,  this  watch.  I  bought 
her  out  in  Illinois — gave  150  dollars  for 
her,  and  I  thought  she  was  good.  And, 
by  George,  she  is  good  on  shore,  but  some¬ 
how  she  don’t  keep  up  her  lick  here  on  the 
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water — gets  sea-sick,  may  be.  She  skips ; 
she  runs  along  regular  enough  till  half-past 
eleven,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  she  lets 
down.  I’ve  set  that  old  regulator  up  faster 
and  faster,  till  I’ve  shoved  it  clean  round, 
but  it  don’t  do  any  good ;  she  just  distances 
every  watch  in  the  ship,*  and  clatters  along 
in  a  way  that’s  astonishing  till  it’s  noon, 
but  them  ^  eight  bells”  always  gets  in  about 
ten  minutes  ahead  of  her  any  way.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  her  now. 
She’s  doing  all  she  can, — she’s  going  her 
best  gait,  but  it  won’t  save  her.  Now  don’t 
you  know  there  ain’t  a  watch  in  the  ship 
that’s  making  better  time  than  she  is ;  but 
what  does  it  signify  ?  When  you  hear  them 
“  eight  bells,”  you’ll  find  her  just  ten  min¬ 
utes  short  of  her  score — sure.’  The  ship 
was  gaining  a  full  hour  every  three  days, 
and  this  fellow  was  trying  to  make  his 
watch  go  fast  enough  to  keep  up  to  her. 
But,  as  he  had  said,  he  had  push^  the  re¬ 
gulator  up  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  the 
watcli  was  *  on  its  best  gait,'  and  so  noth¬ 
ing  was  left  him  but  to  fold  his  hands  and 
see  the  ship  beat  the  race.  We  sent  him 
to  the  captain,  and  he  explained  to  him  the 
mystery  of  ‘  ship  time  ’  and  set  his  troubled 
mind  at  rest  This  young  man,”  proceeds 
Mr.  Clemens,  apropos  des  bottes,  “  had  asked 
a  great  many  questions  about  sea-sickness 
before  we  left,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
its  characteristics  were,  and  how  he  was  to 
tell  when  he  had  it.  He  found  out" 

I  cannot  leave  Mark  Twain’s  narrative, 
however,  witliout  gently  criticising  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  he  has  allowed  his  imagina¬ 
tion  to  invent  effects  of  longitude  which 
assuredly  were  never  perceived  in  any  voy¬ 
age  since  the  ship  Argo  set  out  after  the 
Golden  Fleece.  “  We  had  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  a  full  moon,”  he  says,  “  located 
just  in  the  same  spot  in  the  heavens,  at  the 
same  hour  every  night  The  reason  of 
this  singular  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
moon  did  not  occur  to  us  at  first,  but  it 
did  afterwards,  when  we  reflected  that  we 
were  gaining  about  twenty  minutes  every 
day,  because  we  were  going  east  so  fast, 
we  gained  just  about  enough  every  day  to 
keep  along  with  the  moon.  It  was  be¬ 
coming  an  old  moon  to  the  friends  we  had 
left  behind  us,  but  to  us  Joshuas  it  stood  still 

*  Because  ut  to  go  “  fast”  Of  courie,  die  other 
watches  on  board  would  be  left  to  go  at  their  usual 
rate,  and  simply  put  forward  at  noon  each  day  by 
so  many  minutes  as  corresponded  to  the  run  east¬ 
wards  since  the  preceding  noon. 


in  the  same  place,  and  remained  always  the 
same,”  O  Mr.  Clemens,  Mr.  Clemens  1 
In  a  work  of  imagination  (as  the  ”  Inno¬ 
cents  Abroad  ”  must,  I  suppose,  be  to  a 
great  extent  considered),  a  mistake  such  as 
that  here  made  is  perhaps  not  a  very  serious 
matter :  but  suppose  some  unfortunate 
compiler  of  astronomical  works  should 
happen  to  remember  this  passage,  and  to 
state  (as  a  compiler  would  be  tolerably 
sure  to  do,  unless  he  had  a  mathematical 
fHend  at  his  elbow),  that  by  voyaging  east¬ 
wards  at  such  and  such  a  rate,  a  traveller 
can  always  have  the  moon  “  full  ”  at  night, 
in  what  an  unpleasant  predicament  would 
the  mistake  have  placed  him.  Such  things 
happen,  unfortunately ;  nay,  I  have  even 
seen  works,  in  which  precisely  such  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made,  in  use  positively  as 
textbooks  for  examinations.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  our  fiction  writers  must  be  careful 
in  introducing  science  details,  lest  pierad- 
venture  science  teachers  (save  the  mark !) 
be  led  astray. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  amount 
of  eastwardly  voyaging  would  cause  the 
moon  to  remain  always  “  full  ”  as  seen  by 
the  voyager.  The  moon’s  phase  is  the 
same  from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  she 
may  be  seen,  and  she  will  become  “  new,” 
that  is,  pass  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
no  matter  what  voyages  may  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  earth.  Mr. 
Clemens  has  confounded  the  monthly  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  with  her  daily  motion. 
A  traveller  who  could  only  go  fast  enough 
eastwards  might  keep  the  moon  always 
due  south.  To  do  this  he  would  have  to 
travel  completely  round  the  earth  in  a  day 
and  (roughly)  about  50^  minutes.  If  he 
continued  this  for  a  whole  month,  the  moon 
would  never  leave  the  southern  heavens ; 
but  she  would  not  continue  “  full.”  In 
fact  we  see  that  the  hour  of  the  day  (local 
time)  would  be  continually  changing, — 
since  the  traveller  would  not  go  round 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  (which  would  be 
following  the  sun,  and  would  cause  the 
hour  of  the  day  to  remain  always  the  same) 
but  in  twenty-four  hours  and  the  best  part 
of  another  hour;  so  that  the  day  would 
seem  to  pass  on,  though  very  slowly,  last¬ 
ing  a  lunar  month  instead  of  a  common 
day. 

Every  one  who  makes  a  long  sea-voyage 
must  have  noted  the  importance  attach¬ 
ed  to  noon  observations;  and  many  are 
misled  into  the  supposition  that  these  ob- 
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servations  are  directly  intended  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  longitude  (or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  in  effect,  for  determining 
true  ship-time).  This,  however,  is  a  mistake. 
The  latitude  can  be  determined  at  noon, 
as  we  have  seen.  A  rough  approximation 
to  the  local  time  can  be  obtained,  also,  and 
is  commonly  obtained,  by  noting  when  the 
sun  begins  to  dip  after  reaching  the  high¬ 
est  part  of  his  course  above  the  horizon. 
But  this  is  necessarily  only  a  rough  approxi¬ 
mation,  and  quite  unsuited  for  determining 
the  ship’s  longitude.  For  the  sun’s  eleva¬ 
tion  changes  very  slowly  at  noon,  and  no 
dip  can  be  certainly  recognized  even  from 
terra  firma^  far  less  from  a  ship,  within  a 
few  minutes  of  true  noon.  A  determina¬ 
tion  of  time  effected  in  this  way,  serves 
very  well  for  the  sliip’s  “  watches,”  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  when  the  sun,  so  observed,  be¬ 
gins  to  dip,  they  strike  ‘  eight  bells  ’  and 
“  make  it  noon.”  But  it  would  be  a  se¬ 
rious  matter  for  the  crew  if  that  was  made 
the  noon  for  working  the  ship’s  place ;  for 
an  error  of  many  miles  would  be  inevita¬ 
ble. 

The  following  passage  from  “  Foul 
Play,”  illustrates  the  way  in  which  mistakes 
have  arisen  on  this  point.  The  hero,  who 
being  a  clergyman  and  a  university  man 
is  of  course  a  master  of  every  branch  of 
science,  is  about  to  distinguish  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  heroine  by  working  out  the  i>osi- 
tion  of  the  ship  Proserpine^  whose  captain  is 
senselessly  drunk.  After  ten  days’  murky 
weather  “  the  sky  suddenly  cleared,  and  a 
rare  opportunity  occurred  to  take  an  ob¬ 
servation.  Hazel  suggested  to  Wylie,  the 
mate,  the  propriety  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  moment,  as  the  fog  bank  out  of  which 
they  had  just  emerged  would  soon  envelop 
them  again,  and  they  had  not  more  than 
an  hour  or  so  of  such  observation  availa¬ 
ble.  The  man  gave  a  shuffling  answer. 
So  Hazel  sought  the  captain  in  his  cabin. 
He  found  him  in  bed.  He  was  dead 
drunk.  On  a  shelf  lay  the  instruments. 
These  Hazel  took  and  then  looked  round 
for  the  chronometers.  They  were  safely 
locked  in  their  cases.  He  carried  the  in¬ 
struments  on  deck,  together  with  a  book 
of  tables,  and  quietly  began  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  at  which  Wylie,  arresting  his 
walk,  gazed  with  utter  astonishment  ”  (as 
well  he  might). 

“  ‘  Now,  Mr.  Wylie,  I  want  the  key  of  the 
chronometer  cases.’ 

“  ‘  Here  is  a  chronometer,  Mr.  Hazel,’ 
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said  Helen,  very  innocently,  ‘  if  that  is  all 
you  want.’ 

“  Hazel  smiled,  and  explained  that  a 
ship’s  clock  is  made  to  keep  the  most  ex¬ 
act  time ;  that  he  did  not  require  the  time 
of  the  spot  where  they  were,  but  Green¬ 
wich  time.  He  took  the  watch,  however. 
It  was  a  large  one  for  a  lady  to  carry ;  but 
it  was  one  of  Frodsham’s  masterpieces. 

“  ‘  Why,  Miss  Rolleston,’  said  he,  ‘  this 
watch  must  be  two  hours  slow.  It  marks 
ten  o’clock ;  it  is  now  nearly  midday. 
Ah,  I  see,’  he  added  with  a  smile,  '  you 
have  wound  it  regularly  every  day,  but  you 
you  have  forgotten  to  set  it  daily.  Indeed, 
you  may  be  right ;  it  would  be  a  useless 
trouble,  since  we  change  our  longitude 
hourly.  Well,  let  us  suppose  that-  this 
watch  shows  the  exact  time  at  Sydney,  as 
I  presume  it  does,  I  can  work  the  ship’s 
reckoning  from  that  meridian,  instead  of  that 
of  Greenwich.’  And  he  set  about  doing  it.” 
Wylie,  after  some  angry  words  with  Hazel, 
brings  the-  chronometers  and  the  charts. 
Hazel  “  verified  Miss  Rolleston’s  chrono¬ 
meter,  and  allowing  for  difference  of  time, 
found  it  to  be  accurate.  He  returned  it  to 
her,  and  proceeded  to  work  on  the  chart. 
The  men  looked  on :  so  did  Wylie.  After 
a  few  moments.  Hazel  read  as  follows: — 
West  longitude  146°  53'  18'.  South  lati¬ 
tude  35®  24'.  The  Island  of  Oparo*  and 
the  Four  Crowns  distant  420  miles  on  the 
N.N.E.,”  and  so  on.  And,  of  course, 
“  Miss  Rolleston  fixed  her  large  soft  eyes 
on  the  young  clergyman  with  the  undis¬ 
guised  admiration  a  woman  is  apt  to  feel 
for  what  she  does  not  understand.” 

The  scene  here  described  corresponds 
pretty  closely,  I  have  little  doubt,  with  one 
actually  witnessed  by  the  novelist,  except 
only  that  the  captain  or  chief  officer  made 
the  observations,  and  that  either  there  had 
not  been  ten  days’  murky  weather  or  else 
that  in  the  forenoon,  several  hours  at  least 
before  noon,  an  observation  of  the  sun  had 
been  made.  The  noon  observation  would 
give  the  latitude,  and  combined  with  a 
forenoon  observation,  would  give  the  longi¬ 
tude  ;  but  alone  would  be  practically  use¬ 
less  for  that  purpose.  It  is  curious  that 
the  novelist  sets  the  longitude  as  assigned 
much  more  closely  than  the  latitude,  and 


*  The  island  fixes  the  longitude  at  about  147*, 
otherwise  I  should  have  thought  the  4  was  a  mis¬ 
print  for  7.  In  longitude  177^  west,  Sydney  time 
would  be  about  two  hours  slow,  but  about  4  hours 
slow  in  longitude  147*  west. 
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the  value  given  woijld  imply  that  the  ship’s 
time  was  known  within  less  than  a  second. 
This  would  in  any  case  be  impracticable  ; 
but  from  noon  observations  the  time  could 
not  be  learned  within  a  minute  at  the  least. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  to  determine  true 
time,  the  seaman  selects,  not  noon,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  a  time  when  the 
sun  is  nearly  due  east,  or  due  west.  For 
then  the  sun’s  elevation  changes  most  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  so  gives  the  surest  means  of  de¬ 
termining  the  time.  The  reader  can  easily 
see  the  rationale  of  this,  by  considering  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  clock-hand.  Suppose 
our  only  means  of  telling  the  time  was  by 
noting  how  high  the  end  of  the  minute 
hand  was:  then  clearly ]we  should  be  apt 
to  make  a  greater  mistake  in  estimating  the 
time  when  the  hand  was  near  XII.,  than 
at  any  other  time,  because  then  its  end 
changes  very  slowly  in  height,  and  a  minute 
more  or  less  makes  very  little  difference. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  hand  was 
near  III.  and  IX.,  we  could  in  a  very  few 
seconds  note  any  change  of  the  height  of 
its  extremity.  In  one  case  we  could 
not  tell  the  time  within  a  minute  or  two; 
in  the  other,  we  could  tell  it  within  a  few 
seconds. 

.'But  the  noon  observation  would  be 
wanted  to  complete  the  determination  of 
the  longitude;  for  until  the  latitude  was 
known,  the  captain  would  not  be  aware 
what  apparent  path  the  sun  was  describing 
in  the  heavens,  and,  therefore,  would  not 
know  the  time  corresponding  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  solar  observation.  ^  that  a  pas¬ 
senger,  curious  in  watching  the  captain’s 
work,  would  be  apt  to  infer  that  the  noon 
observations  gave  the  longitude,  since  he 
would  perceive  that  from  them  the  captain 
worked  out  both  the  longitude  and  the  lati¬ 
tude. 

It  is  curious  that  another  and  critical 
portion  of  the  same  entertaining  novel,  is 
affected  by  the  mistake  of  the  novelist  on 
this  subject  After  the  scuttling  of  the 
Proserpine,  and  other  events.  Hazel  and 
Miss  Rolleston  are  alone  on  an  island  in 
the  Pacific.  Hazel  seeks  to  determine 
their  position,  as  one  step  towards  escape. 
Now  “  you  must  know  that  Hazel,  as  he 
lay  on  his  back  in  the  boat,  had  often  in  a 
half-drowsy  way,  watched  the  effect  of  the 
sun  upon  the  boat’s  mast :  it  now  stood,  a 
bare  pole,  and  at  certain  hours  acted  like 
the  needle  of  a  dbl,  by  c.nsting  a  shadow 
on  the  sands.  Above  all,  he  could  see 


pretty  well,  by  means  of  this  pole  and  its 
shadow,  when  the  sun  attained  its  greatest 
elevation.  He  now  asked  Miss  Rolleston 
to  assist  him  in  making  this  observation  ex¬ 
actly.  She  obeyed  his  instructions,  and 
the  moment  the  shadow  reached  its  highest 
angle  and  showed  the  minutest  symptom 
of  declenaon,  she  said  ‘  Now,’  and  Hazel 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice  ”  (why  did  he 
do  that  ?)  “  ‘Noon  1  ’  ‘  And  forty-nine  min¬ 
utes  past  eight  at  Sydney,’  said  Helen, 
holding  out  her  chronometer;  for  she  had 
been  sharp  enough  to  get  it  ready  of  her 
own  accord. 

“  Hazel  looked  at  her  and  at  the  watch 
with  amazement  and  incredulity.  ‘  What  ?  ’ 
said  he,  *  Impossible.  You  can’t  have  kept 
Sydney  time  all  this  while.’  ‘  And  pray  why 
not  ?  ’  said  Helen.  ‘  Have  you  forgotten 
that  some  one  praised  me  for  keeping  Syd¬ 
ney  time  ?  it  helped  you,  somehow  or  other, 
to  know  where  we  were.’  ”  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion  in  which  she  shows  how  natural  it 
was  that  she  should  have  wound  up  her 
watch  every  night,  even  when  “  neither  of 
them  expected  to  see  the  morning,”  she 
asks  to  be  praised.  “  ‘  Praised  1  ’  cried 
Hazel,  excitedly,  ‘  worshipped,  you  mean. 
Why,  we  have  got  the  longitude  by  means 
of  your  chronometer.  It  is  wonderful!  It 
is  providential.  It  is  the  finger  of  Heaven. 
Pen  and  ink,  and  let  me  work  it  out.’  ” 
He  was  “  soon  busy  calculating  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  Godsend  Island.”  What  follows 
is  even  more  curiously  erroneous. 
“  ‘  There,’ said  he.  ‘Now  the  latitude  I 
must  guess  at  by  certain  combinations.  In 
the  first  place  the  slight  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  days.  Then  I  must  try  and 
make  a  rough  calculation  of  the  sun’s  pa¬ 
rallax.’  ”  (It  would  have  been  equally  to 
the  purpose  to  have  calculated  how  many 
cows’  tails  would  reach  to  the  moon.) 
“  ‘  And  then  my  botany  will  help  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  ;  spices  furnish  a  clue ;  there  are  one  or 
two  that  will  not  grow  outside  the  tropic,” 
and  so  on.  He  finally  sets  the  latitude 
between  the  26th  and  33d  parallels,  a 
range  of  nearly  500  miles.  The  longitude, 
however,  which  is  much  more  closely  as¬ 
signed,  is  wrong  altogether,  being  set  at 
>03^  degrees  west,  as  the  rest  of  the  story 
requires.  For  Godsend  Island  is  within 
not  many  days’  sail  of  Valparaiso.  The 
mistake  has  probably  arisen  from  setting 
Sydney  in  west  longitude  instead  of  east 
longitude,  151®  14';  for  the  difference  of 
time,  3h.  i  im.,  corresponds  within  a  mi- 
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nute  to  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
151°  14'  west  and  103^®  west. 

Mere  mistakes  of  calculation,  however, 
matter  little  in  such  cases.  They  do  not 
affect  the  interest  of  a  story  even  in  such 
extreme  cases  as  in  “  Ivanhoe,”  where  a 
full  century  is  dropped  in  such  sort  that 
one  of  Richard  the  First’s  knights  holds 
converse  with  a  contemporary  of  the  Con- 
•jueror,  who,  if  my  memory  deceives  me 
not,  was  Coeur  de  Lion’s  great-great-grand¬ 
father.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  a  nove¬ 
list  or  indeed  any  writer  should  attempt  to 
sketch  scientific  methods  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar.  No  discredit  can  attach  to 
any  person,  not  an  astronomer,  who  does 
not  understand  the  astronomical  processes 
for  determining  latitude  and  longitude,  any 
more  than  to  one  who,  not  being  a  lawyer, 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of  Conveyanc¬ 
ing.  But  when  an  attempt  is  made  by  a 
writer  of  fiction  to  give  an  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  of  any  technical  matter,  it  is  as  well 
to  secure  correctness  by  submitting  the  de¬ 
scription  to  some  friend  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  subject.  For,  singu¬ 
larly  enough,  people  pay  much  more  at¬ 
tention  to  these  descriptions  when  met 
with  in  novels  than  when  given  in  text¬ 
books  of  science,  and  they  thus  come  to 
remember  thoroughly  well  precisely  what 
they  ought  to  forget.  I  think,  for  instance, 
that  it  may  not  improbably  have  been 
some  recollection  of  “  Foul  Play  ”  which 
led  Mr.  Lockyer  to  make  the  surprising 
statement  that  longitude  is  determined  at 
sea  by  comparing  chronometer  time  with 
local  time,  which  is  found  “  at  noon  by 
observing,  with  the  aid  of  a  sextant,  when 
the  sun  is  at  the  highest  point  of  its  path.” 
Our  novelists  really  must  not  lead  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  astronomy  astray  in  this  manner. 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  reader,  by  this 
lime,  that  the  great  point  in  determining 
the  longitude,  is  to  have  the  true  time  of 
Greenwich  or  some  other  reference  station, 
in  order  that  by  comparing  this  time  with 
ship  time,  the  longitude  east  or  west  of  the 
reference  station  may  be  ascertained.  Ship 
time  can  always  be  determined  by  a  morn¬ 
ing  or  afternoon  observation  of  the  sun,  or 
by  observing  a  known  star  when  towards 
the  east  or  west,  at  which  time  the  diurnal 
motion  raises  or  depresses  it  most  rapidly. 
The  latitude  being  known,  the  time  of  day 
(any  given  day)  at  which  the  sun  or  a  star 
should  have  any  particular  altitude  is 
known  also,  and,  therefore,  conversely. 
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when  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  a  star 
has  been  noted,  the  seaman  has  learned 
the  time  of  day.  But  to  find  Greenwich 
time  is  another  matter ;  and  without 
Greenwich  time,  ship  time  teaches  nothing 
as  to  the  longitude.  How  is  the  voyager 
at  sea  or  in  desert  places  to  know  the  ex¬ 
act  time  at  Greenwich  or  some  other  fixed 
station  ?  We  have  seen  that  chronometers 
are  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  chronome¬ 
ters  are  now  made  so  marvellously  pierfect 
in  construction  that  they  can  be  trusted  to 
show  true  time  within  a  few  seconds,  un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions.  But  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  in  long  voyages  a  chro¬ 
nometer,  however  perfect  its  construction, 
is  more  liable  to  get  wrong  than  at  a  fixed 
station.  That  it  is  continually  tossed  and 
shaken  is  something ;  but  is  not  the  chief 
trial  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  great 
changes  of  temperature  endured  when  a 
ship  passes  from  the  temperate  latitudes 
across  the  torrid  zone  to  the  tempierate  zone 
again,  try  a  chronometer  far  more  severely 
than  any  ordinary  form  of  motion.  And 
then  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  very  insignifi¬ 
cant  time-error  corresponds  to  a  difference 
of  longitude  quite  sufficient  to  occasion  a 
serious  error  in  the  ship’s  estimated  posi¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason  and  for  others,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  some  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  Greenwich  time  independently  of 
chronometers. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  famous  problem  for 
the  solution  of  which  such  high  rewards 
were  offered  and  have  been  given.*  It 
was  to  solve  this  problem  that  Whiston, 
the  same  who  fondly  imagined  Newton 
was  afraid  of  him.t  suggested  the  use  of 
bombs  and  mortars ;  for  which  Hogarth 

*  For  the  invention  of  the  chronometer  Harri¬ 
son  (a  Yorkshire  carpenter  and  the  son  of  a  enr- 
f)enter)  received  twenty  thousand  pounds.  This 
sum  had  been  offered  for  a  marine  chronometer 
which  would  stand  the  test  of  two  voyages  of 
assigned  length  Harrison  labored  fifty  years 
before  he  succeeded  in  meeting  the  required  con¬ 
ditions. 

t  Newton,  for  excellent  reasons,  had  opposed 
Whiston’s  election  to  the  Royal  Society.  Like 
most  small  men  Whiston  was  eager  to  secure  a 
distinction  which,  unless  spontaneously  offered  to 
him,  could  have  conferred  no  real  honor.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  amusingly  indignant  with  Newton 
for  opposing  him.  “  Newton  perceived,”  he 
Wrote,  ”  that  I  could  not  do  as  his  other  darling 
friends  did,  that  is,  learn  of  him  without  contra¬ 
dicting  him  when  I  differed  in  opinion  from  him  : 
he  could  not  in  his  old  age  bear  such  contradic¬ 
tion,  and  so  he  was  afraid  of  me  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life.” 
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pilloried  him  in  the  celebrated  madhouse 
scene  of  the  Rake’s  Progress.  Of  course 
Whiston  had  perceived  the  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  all  methods  intended  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  longitude.  Any  signal  which  is 
recognisable,  no  matter  by  eye  or  ear,  or  in 
whatsoe\er  way,  at  both  stations,  the  refe¬ 
rence  station  and  the  station  whose  longi¬ 
tude  is  required,  must  necessarily  suffice 
to  convey  the  time  of  one  station  to  the 
other.  I’he  absurdity  of  Whiston’s  scheme 
lay  in  the  implied  supposition  that  any 
form  of  ordnance  could  propel  rocket 
signals  far  enough  to  be  seen  or  heard  in 
mid-ocean.  Manifestly  the  only  signals 
available,  when  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  is  impossible,  are  signals  in  the  celes¬ 
tial  spaces ;  for  these  alone  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  simultaneously  from  widely  distant 
parts  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  to  such 
signals,  then,  that  men  of  science  have 
turned  for  the  required  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  longitude. 

Galileo  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  supply  a  series  of 
signals  which  might  serve  to  determine 
the  longitude.  When  one  of  these  bodies 
is  eclifsed  in  Jupiter’s  shadow,  or  passes 
out  of  sight  behind  J  upiter’s  disc,  or  re¬ 
appears  from  eclipse  or  occultation,  the 
phenomenon  is  one  which  can  be  seen 
from  a  whole  hemisphere  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  It  is  as  truly  a  signal  as  the  ap¬ 
pearance  or  disappearance  of  a  light  in 
ordinary  night-signalling.  If  it  can  be 
calculated  beforehand  that  one  of  these 
events  will  take  place  at  any  given  hour 
of  Greenwich  time,  then,  from  whatever 
spot  the  phenomenon  is  observed,  it  is 
known  there  that  the  Greenwich  hour  is 
that  indicated.  Theoretically  this  is  a 
solution  of  the  famous  problem ;  and 
Galileo,  the  discoverer  of  Jupiter’s  four 
satellites,  thought  he  had  found  the  means 
of  determining  the  longitude  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy.  Unfortunately  these  hopes  have 
not  been  realized.  At  sea,  indeed,  except 
in  the  calmest  weather,  it  is  impossible  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  Jupiter’s  satel¬ 
lites,  simply  because  the  telescope  cannot 
be  directed  steadily  upon  the  planet.  But 
even  on  land  Jupiter’s  satellites  afford  but 
imperfect  means  of  guessing  at  the  longi¬ 
tude.  For,  at  present,  their  motions  have 
not  been  thoroughly  mastered  by  astrono¬ 
mers,  and  though  the  Nautical  Almanac 
gives  the  estimated  epochs  for  the  various 
,  phenomena  of  the  four  satellites,  yet,  ow¬ 


ing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  tables,  these 
epochs  are  often  found  to  be  appreciably 
in  error.  There  is  yet  another  difficulty. 
The  satellites  are  not  mere  points,  but  be¬ 
ing  in  reality  also  as  large  as  or  larger  than 
our  moon,  they  have  discs  of  appreciable 
though  small  dimensions.  Accordingly 
they  do  not  vanish  or  reappear  instantane¬ 
ously,  but  gradually,  the  process  lasting  in 
reality  several  seconds  (a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  particular  satellites 
considered),  and  the  estimated  moment  of 
the  phenomenon  thus  comes  to  depend  on 
the  power  of  the  telescope  employed,  or 
the  skill  or  the  visual  powers  of  the  ob¬ 
server,  or  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  so  on.  Accordingly,  very  little  re¬ 
liance  could  be  placed  on  such  observations 
as  a  mean  for  determining  the  longitude 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  exactness. 

No  other  celestial  phenomena  present 
themselves  except  those  depending  on  the 
moon’s  motions.*  All  the  planets,  as  well 

*  If  but  a  star  or  a  few  would  periodically  (and 
quite  regularly)  “go  out”  for  a  few  moments, 
the  intervals  between  such  vanishings  being  long 
enough  to  insure  that  one  would  not  he  mistaken 
in  point  of  time  for  the  next  or  following  one, 
then  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  Greenwich 
or  other  reference  time  with  great  exactness. 
-\nd  here  one  cannot  but  recognize  an  argument 
against  the  singular  theory  that  the  stars  were 
intended  simply  as  lights  to  adorn  our  heavens 
and  to  be  of  use  to  mankind.  The  teleologists 
who  have  adopted  this  strange  view,  can  hardly 
show  how  the  theory  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  quite  readily  the  stars  (or  a  few  of  them) 
might  have  Iteen  so  contrived  as  to  give  man  the 
means  of  travelling  with  much  more  security  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  domaih  than  is  at 
present  possible.  In  this  connection  I  venture  t(j 
quote  a  passage  iix  which  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
touched  on  the  usefulness  of  the  stars,  in  term ^ 
which,  were  they  not  corrected  by  other  and  l>etter 
known  p.issages  in  his  writings,  might  suggest 
that  he  had  adopted  the  theory  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned: — “The  stars,”  he  said,  in  an  address  to 
the  Astronomical  Society,  in  1827,  “  are  land¬ 
marks  of  the  universe ;  and  amidst  the  endless 
and  complicated  fluctuations  of  our  system,  seem 
placed  by  its  Creator  as  guides  and  records,  not 
merely  to  elevate  our  minds  by  the  contemplation 
of  what  is  vast,  but  to  teach  us  to  direct  our  ac¬ 
tions  by  reference  to  what  is  immut.able  in  Hi' 
works.  It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  over-ap- 
preciate  their  value  in  this  point  of  view.  Every 
well-determined  star,  from  the  moment  its  place 
is  registered,  becomes  to  the  astronomer,  the 
geographer,  the  navigator,  the  surveyor,  a  point 
of  departure  which  can  never  <leceive  or  fail  him, 
— the  s.ame  for  ever  and  in  all  places,  of  a  deli¬ 
cacy  so  extreme  as  to  be  attest  for  every  instru¬ 
ment  yet  invented  by  man,  yet  equally  adapted 
for  the  most  ordinary  purposes  ;  as  available  for 
regulating  a  town-clock  as  for  conducting  a  navy 
to  the  Indies  ;  as  effective  for  mapping  down  the 
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as  the  sun  and  moon,  traverse  at  various 
rates  and  in  different  paths  the  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars.  But  the  moon  alone 
moves  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  act  as  a 
time-indicator  for  terrestrial  voyagers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  why 
rapidity  of  motion  is  important ;  but  the 
following  illustration  may  be  given  for  the 
purpose.  The  hour-hand  of  a  clock  does 
in  reality  indicate  the  minute  as  well  as  the 
hour;  yet  owing  to  the  slowness  of  its 
motion  we  regard  the  hour-hand  as  an 
unsatisfactory  time  indicator,  and  only 
consider  it  as  showing  what  hour  is  in  pro¬ 
gress.  So  with  the  more  slowly  moving 
celestial  bodies.  They  would  serve  well 
enough,  at  least  some  among  them  would, 
to  show  the  day  of  the  year,  if  we  could 
only  imagine  that  such  information  were 
ever  required  from  celestial  bodies.  But 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  true  time  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  from  their  motions.  Now  the  moon 
really  moves  with  considerable  rapidity 
among  the  stars.t  She  completes  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  celestial  sphere  in  days  (a 
period  less  than  the  common  lunation),  so 
that  in  one  day  she  traverses  about  thirteen 


intricacies  of  a  petty  barony,  as  for  adjusting  the 
1>oundaries  of  transatlantic  empires.  When  once 
its  place  has  been  thoroughly  ascertained,  and 
carefully  recorded,  the  brazen  circle  with  which 
the  useful  work  was  done  may  moulder,  the 
marble  pillar  may  totter  on  its  base,  and  the  as¬ 
tronomer  himself  survive  only  in  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  ;  but  the  record  remains,  and  transfuses 
all  its  own  exactness  into  every  determination  which 
takes  it  for  a  groundwork,  giving  to  inferior  instru¬ 
ments,  nay,  even  to  temporary  contrivances,  and 
to  the  observations  of  a  few  weeks  or  days,  all 
the  precision  attained  originally  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  time,  labor,  and  exjjense.”  It  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  as  a  corrective  to  the  erroneous  ideas 
which  might  otherwise  be  suggested  by  this  some¬ 
what  hign-flow'n  passage,  to  quote  the  following 
remarks  from  the  work  which  represented  Sir 

iohn  llerschel’s  more  matured  views,  his  well- 
nown  “  Outlines  of  Astronomy.”  "  For  what 
purpose  are  we  to  suppose  such  magnificent 
iKxlies  scattered  througn  the  abyss  of  space? 
.Surely  not  to  illuminate  our  nights,  which  an 
additional  moon  of  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
size  of  our  own  world  would  do  much  better ; 
nor  to  sparkle  as  a  pageant  void  of  meaning  and 
reality,  and  bewilder  us  among  vain  conjectures. 
Useful,  it  is  true,  they  are  to  man  as  points  of 
exact  and  perm.'inent  reference,  but  he  must  h.'^ve 
studied  astronomy  to  little  purpwse,  who  can  sup¬ 
pose  man  to  be  the  only  object  of  his  Creator’s 
cace  ;  or,  who  does  not  see  in  the  vast  and  won¬ 
derful  apparatus  around  us,  provision  for  other 
races  of  animated  beings.” 

fit  was  this  doubtless  which  led  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  recognized  in  the  book  of  Job,  where  the 
moon  is  described  as  “  walking  in  brightness.” 


degrees, — or  her  own  diameter  ^which  is 
rather  more  than  half  a  degree)  in  about 
an  hour.  This,  astronomically  speaking,  is 
very  rapid  motion  ;  and  as  it  can  be  de¬ 
tected  in  a  few  seconds,  by  telescopic  com¬ 
parison  of  the  moon’s  place  with  that  of 
some  fixed  star,  it  serves  to  show  the  time 
within  a  few  seconds,  which  is  precisely 
what  is  required  by  the  seaman.  Theore¬ 
tically,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  the 
moon’s  apparent  distance  from  a  known 
star,  and  also  her  height  and  the  star’s 
height  above  the  horizon.  Thence  he 
can  calculate  what  would  be  the  moon’s 
distance  from  the  star  at  the  moment  of 
observation,  if  the  observer  were  at  the 
earth’s  centre.  But  the  Nautical  Almanac 
informs  him  of  the  precise  instant  of 
Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  this  cal¬ 
culated  distance.  So  he  has  what  he  re¬ 
quires,  the  true  Greenwich  time. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  all  methods  of 
finding  the  way  at  sea,  except  the  rough 
processes  depending  on  the  log  and  com¬ 
pass,  require  that  the  celestial  bodies,  or 
some  of  them,  should  be  seen.  Hence 
it  is  that  cloudy  weather  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  length  of  time,  occasions  danger 
and  sometimes  leads  to  shipwreck  and 
loss  of  life.  Of  course  the  captain  of  a 
ship  proceeds  with  extreme  caution  when 
the  weather  has  long  been  cloudy,  espe¬ 
cially  if  according  to  his  reckoning  he  is 
drawing  near  shore.  Then  the  lead  comes 
into  play,  that  by  soundings,  if  possible, 
the  approach  to  shore  may  be  indicated. 
Then  also  by  day  and  night  a  careful  watch 
is  kept  for  the  signs  of  land.  But  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  despite  of  all  such  pre¬ 
cautions  a  ship  is  lost ;  for  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather  which,  occurring  when  a 
ship  is  nearing  shore,  render  the  most  care¬ 
ful  look  out  futile.  These  conditions  may 
be  regarded  as  included  among  ordinary 
sea-risks,  by  which  term  are  understood  all 
such  dangers  as  would  leave  a  captain 
blameless  if  shipwreck  occurred.  It  would 
be  well  if  no  ships  were  ever  lost  save  from 
ordinary  sea-risks  ;  but  unfortunately  ships 
are  sometimes  cast  ashore  for  want  of  care  ; 
either  in  maintaining  due  watch  as  the 
shore  is  approached,  or  taking  advantage  of 
opportunities,  which  may  be  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  for  observing  sun,  or  moon,  or  stars, 
as  the  voyage  proceeds.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  the  greater  number  of  avoidable 
shipwrecks  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
neglect  of  due  care  in  finding  the  way  at 
sea. — St.  PauFs. 
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EXTRACTS  ■  FROM  VICTOR  HUGO’S  ‘L’ANNEE  TERRIBLE.’ 
TRANSLATED  BY  MARWOOD  TUCKER. 

[In  the  following  short  extracts  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reproduce  in  English  an^  of  those 
passionate  outbursts  of  angry  patriotism  which  escape  from  the  great  poet  in  *  L’Annee  Terrible.’  The 
fierce  music  of  most  of  the  detached  poems  incluaed  under  that  title  is,  however,  interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  a  sweet  strain  of  tender  domestic  love  or  sorrow.  It  is  the  echo  this  wnich  (with 
M.  Victor  Hugo’s  most  kind  permission)  I  have  endeavored  to  give  bv  reproducing,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  a  different  language,  both  the  words  and  the  metre  in  which  the  original  ideas  are 
expressed.  ] 

.• 

After  twenty  years’  exile,  Victor  Hugo  was  m  Pans  dunng  the  winter  of  1870-71, 
accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,  Charles,  and  his  wife,  and  by  their  two  little  chil¬ 
dren,  to  whom  their  grandfather  is  much  attached.  Both  the  first  pieces,  addressed  to 
the  youngest  child,  were  written  during  the  Prussian  siege,  and  while  there  was  at  least 
a  possibility  of  Paris  not  being  conquered. 

TO  LITTLE  JEANNE. 

WRITTKN  30TH  SEPTEMBEI,  187O. 

You’ve  lived  a  year,  then,  yesterday,  sweet  child. 

Prattling  thus  happily  1  So  fledgelings  wild. 

New-hatched  in  warmer  nest  'neath  sheltering  bough. 

Chirp  merrily  to  feel  their  feathers  grow. 

Your  mouth’s  a  rose,  Jeanne!  In  these  volumes  grand  . 

Whose  pictures  please  you — while  I  trembling  stand 
To  see  their  big  leaves  tattered  by  your  hand — 

Are  noble  lines;  but  nothing  half  your  worth. 

When  all  your  tiny  frame  rustles  with  mirth 

To  welcome  me.  No  work  of  author  wise 

Can  match  the  thought  half  springing  to  your  eyes, 

And  your  dim  reveries,  unfettered,  strange, 

Regarding  man  with  all  the  boundless  range 

Of  angel  innocence.  Methinks,  'tis  clear 

That  God’s  not  far,  Jeanne,  when  I  see  you  here. 

Ah !  twelve  months  old :  ’tis  quite  an  age,  and  brings 
Grave  moments,  though  your  soul  to  rapture  clings, 

You’re  at  that  hour  of  life  most  like  to  heaven, 

When  present  joy  no  cares,  no  sorrows  leaven : 

When  man  no  shadow  feels :  if  fond  caress 
Round  parent  twines,  children  the  world  possess. 

Your  waking  hopes,  your  dreams  of  mirth  and  love 
From  Charles  to  Alice,  father  to  mother,  rove; 

No  wider  range  of  view  your  heart  can  take 
Than  what  her  nursing  and  his  bright  smiles  make ; 

They  two  alone  on  this  your  opening  hour 
Can  gleams  of  tenderness  and  gladness  pour : 

They  two — none  else,  Jeanne!  Yet  'tis  just,  and  I, 

Poor  grandsire,  dare  but  to  stand  humbly  by. 

You  come — I  go ;  though  gloom  alone  my  right, 

Blest  be  the  destiny  which  gives  you  light. 

Your  fair-haired  brother  George  and  you  beside 
Me  play — in  watching  you  is  all  my  pride ; 

And  all  I  ask — by  countless  sorrows  tried — 

The  grave ;  o’er  which  in  shadowy  form  may  show 
Your  cradles  gilded  by  the  morning’s  glow. 
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Pure  new-born  wonderer!  your  infant  life 

Strange  welcome  found,  Jeanne,  in  this  time  of  strife :  ‘ 

Like  wild-bee  humming  through  the  woods  your  play, 

And  baby  smiles  have  dared  a  world  at  bay: 

Your  tiny  accents  lisp  their  gentle  charms 
To  mighty  Paris  clashing  mighty  arms. 

Ah!  when  I  see  you,  child,  and  when  I  hear 
You  sing,  or  try,  with  low  voice  whispering  near, 

And  touch  of  fingers  soft,  my  grief  to  cheer, 

I  dream  this  darkness,  where  the  tempests  groan. 

Trembles,  and  passes  with  half-uttered  moan. 

For  though  these  hundred  towers  of  Paris  bend. 

Though  close  as  foundering  ship  her  glory’s  end. 

Though  rocks  the  universe,  which  we  defend;  ^ 

Still  to  great  cannon  on  our  ramparts  piled, 

God  sends  His  blessing  by  a  little  child. 

TO  A*  CHILD,  ILL  DURING  THE  SIEGE. 

WRITTEN  NOVEMBER,  1870. 

If,  always  thus  so  pale,  you  breathe  our  air. 

With  poison  filled; 

If  shades  of  death  I  see  both  entering  here 
'  Old  man  and  child; 

If  various  destinies  thus  strangely  blend; 

Though  on  my  knee 

I  watch  thee,  Jeanne,  and  pray  my  coming  end 

Be  far  from  thee ;  > 

If  still  transparent  hands  all  frail  you  show. 

While  cradled  there. 

Trembling,  you  seem  to  wait  your  wings,  as  though 
Small  bird  you  were; 

If  earth,  which  clinging  roots  would  gladly  bind. 

You  will  not  prize; 

If  all  our  hidden  thoughts  you  questioning  find 
With  stem,  sweet  eyes; 

If  I  can’t  see  you  strong,  blushing,  and  gay; 

If  sad  you  dream, 

.\nd  will  not  fast  behind  you  bar  the  way 
By  which  you  came; 

If  you'll  not  show  me,  like  a  woman  fair. 

Firm  step  and  smile. 

But,  tiny  soul,  you  seem,  just  'lighted  there 
To  rest  awhile; 

I'll  think  that  here,  where  oft  on  swaddling  gown 
Close  treads  the  tomb. 

You  mean  no  stay;  but  came,  some  angel,  down 
To  lead  me  home. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  first  siege  of  Paris,  the  son,  Charles  Victor  Hugo,  died 
of  fever. 


MOURNING. 

WRITTEN  MARCH,  187I. 

Charles,  Charles,  iny  son  1  hast  thou  then  quitted  me  ? 

Must  all  fade,  naught  endure? 

Hast  vanished  in  that  radiance,  clear  for  thee. 

But  still  for  us  obscure  ? 
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My  sunset  lingers,  boy,  thy  morn  declines! 

Sweet  mutual  love  we’ve  known ; 

For  man,  alas!  plans,  dreams,' and  smiling  twines 
With  others’  souls  his  own. 

He  cries,  ‘This  has  no  end!’  pursues  his  way: 

He  soon  is  downward  teund : 

He  lives,  he  sufTers;  in  his  grasp  one  day 
Mere  dust  and  ashes  found. 

I’ve  wandered  twenty  years,  in  distant  lands. 

With  sore  heart  forced  to  stay : 

Why  fell  the  blow  Fate  only  understands! 

God  took  ray  home  away. 

To-day  one  daughter  and  one  son  remain 
Of  all  my  goodly  show: 

Well-nigh  in  solitude  my  dark  hours  wane 
God  takes  my  children  now. 

Linger,  ye  two  still  left  me!  though  decays 
Our  nest,  our  hearts  remain; 

In  gloom  of  death  your  mother  silent  prays, 

I  in  this  life  of  pain. 

Martyr  of  Sion !  holding  Thee  in  sight, 

I’ll  drain  this  cup  of  gall. 

And  scale  with  step  resolved  that  dangerous  height, 
Which  rather  seems  a  fall. 

Truth  is  sufficient  guide;  no  more  man  needs 
Than  end  so  nobly  shown. 

Mourning,  but  brave,  I  march;  where  duty  leads, 

I  seek  the  vast  unknown. 


TO  HIS  ORPHAN  GRANDCHILDREN. 

WRITTEN  JULY,  I87I. 

I  feel  thy  presence,  Charles.  Sweet  martyr!  down 
In  earth,  where  men  decay, 

I  search,  and  see  from  cracks  which  rend  thy  tomb. 

Burst  out  pale  morning’s  ray. 

Qose  linked  are  bier  and  cradle:  here  the  dead, 

To  charm  us,  live  again : 

Kneeling,  I  mourn,  when  on  my  threshold  sounds 
Two  little  children’s  strain. 

George,  Jeanne,  sing  on !  George,  Jeanne,  unconscious  play ! 
Your  father’s  form  recall. 

Now  darkened  by  his  sombre  shade,  now  gilt 
By  beams  that  wandering  fall. 

O  knowledge!  what  thy  use?  did  we  not  know 
Death  holds  no  more  the  dead ; 

But  Heaven,  where,  hand  in  hand,  angel  and  star 
Smile  at  the  grave  we  dread  ? 
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A  Heaven,  which  childhood  represents  on  earth. 

Orphans,  may  God  be  nigh! 

That  God,  who  can  your  bright  steps  turn  aside 
From  darkness,  where  I  sigh. 

All  joy  be  yours,  though  sorrow  bows  me  down  1 
To  each  his  fitting  wage : 

Children,  I’ve  passed  life’s  span,  and  men  are  plagued 
13y  shadows  at  that  stage. 

Hath  any  done — nay,  only  half  performed — 

The  good  he  might  for  others  ? 

Hath  any  conquered  hatred,  or  had  strength 
To  treat  his  foes  like  brothers  ? 

E’en  he,  who’s  tried  his  best,  hath  evil  wrought : 

Pain  springs  from  happiness: 

My  heart  has  triumphed  in  defeat,  my  pulse 
Ne’er  quickened  at  success. 

I  seemed  the  greater  when  I  felt  the  blow ; 

The  prick  gives  sense  of  gain; 

Since  to  make  others  bleed  my  courage  fails, 

I’d  rather  bear  the  pain. 

To  grow  is  sad,  since  evils  grow  no  less; 

Great  height  is  mark  for  all: 

The  more  I  have  of  branches,  more  of  clustering  boughs. 
The  ghastlier  shadows  fall. 

Thence  comes  my  sadness,  though  I  grant  your  charms: 
Ye  are  the  outbursting 

Of  the  soul  in  bloom,  steeped  in  the  draughts 
Of  nature’s  boundless  spring. 

George  is  the  sapling,  hatched  in  mournful  soil; 

Jeanne’s  folding  petals  shroud 
A  mind  which  trembles  at  our  uproar,  yet 
Half  longs  to  speak  aloud. 

Give,  then,  my  children — lowly,  blushing  plants. 

Whom  sorrow  waits  to  seize — 

Free  course  to  instincts,  whispering  ’mid  the  flowers. 

Like  hum  of  murmuring  bees. 

Some  day  you’ll  find  that  chaos  comes,  alas ! 

That  angry  lightning’s  hurled,  ' 

When  any  cheer  the  People,  Atlas  huge. 

Grim  bearer  of  the  world  1 

You’ll  see  that,  since  our  fate  is  ruled  by  chance. 

Each  man,  unknowing,  great. 

Should  frame  life  so,  that  at  some  feature  hour 
Fact  and  his  dreamings  meet. 

I,  too,  when  death  is  past,  one  day  shall  grasp 
That  end  I  know  not  now ; 

And  over  you  will  bend  me  down,  all  filled 
With  dawn’s  mysterious  glow. 
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ril  learn  what  means  this  exile,  what  this  shroud 
Enveloping  your  prime; 

And  why  the  truth  and  sweetness  of  one  man 
S^m  to  all  others  crime. 

I’ll  hear — though  midst  these  dismal  boughs  you  sang — 
How  came  it,  that  for  me, 

Who  every  pity  feel  for  every  woe. 

So  vast  a  gloom  could  be. 

I’ll  know  why  night  relentless  holds  me,  why 
So  great  a  pile  of  doom : 

Why  endless  frost  enfolds  me,  and  methinks 
My  very  food’s  a  tomb : 

Why  all  these  battles,  all  these  tears,  regrets. 

And  sorrows  were  my  share; 

And  why  God’s  will  of  me  a  cypress  made, 

When  roses  bright  ye  were. — London  Society. 


SPRI.VG' FLOODS. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  BY  MISS  SOrillE  MICHELL. 

“  O  happy  years 
And  joyful  days ! 

Like  floods  in  spring 
'  Ye’ve  passed  away !” 


XV. 

SoDEN  is  a  small  town  situated  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  drive  from  Frankfort. 
It  lies  in  a  picturesque  locality  on  the  Tau- 
nus  hills,  and  is  celebrated,  in  Russia,  for  its 
waters,  which  are,  it  is  presumed,  beneficial 
to  children  with  delicate  chests.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Frankfort  go  there  chiefly  for 
pleasure,  as  Soden  boasts  of  a  lovely  park, 
and  of  numerous  “  Wirthschaften"  or 
restaurants,  where  beer  and  coffee  may 
be  drunk  under  the  shadow  of  fine  old 
lime  and  maple  trees.  .  The  road  from 
Frankfort  to  Soden  runs  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Main,  and  is  bordered  the 
whole  way  by  fruit-trees.  As  long  as  the 
carriage  rolled  along  the  good  chauss^e, 
Sanin  watched  Gemma  stealthily,  to  see 
how  she  would  behave  with  her  lover ;  it 
was  the  first  time  that  he  saw  them  to¬ 
gether.  She  was  very  quiet  and  simple 
in  her  manner,  but  rather  more  reserved 
and  serious  than  usual ;  Herr  Kliiber  had 
'assumed  the  air  of  an  indulgent  tutor, 
giving  himself  and  his  subordinates  a  quiet 
and  orderly  holiday  treat.  Any  special 


attentions  to’ Gemma,  or,  as  the  French 
say,  any  emj>ressement,  S-inin  did  not  ob¬ 
serve.  It  was  quite  evident  that  Herr 
KlQber  considered  the  matter  as  settled, 
and  for  that  reason  did  not  think  any  de¬ 
monstrations  on  his  part  were  necessary. 
But  his  condescending  manner  never  left 
him  for  a  moment  During  the  long  walk 
they  took  before  dinner,  in  the  woods  and 
valleys  beyond  Soden,  even  while  admiring 
the  l^auties  ofTiature,  his  rhapsodies  bore 
the  same  tone  of  condescension,  tinged 
occasionally  with  the  customary  severity 
of  a  tutor.  For  instance,  when  speaking 
of  some  small  rivulet,  he  oliserved  that  its 
course  followed  too  direct  a  line,  insteatl 
of  forming  a  few  picturesque  curves;  he 
also  disapproved  of  the  way  in  which  a 
chafiinch  was  flying  along  —  it  did  not 
vary  the  piosition  of  its  little  legs  sufficiently 
to  please  him !  Gemma  was  not  in  Ion- 
spirits  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  herself;  and  still  she  was  not 
like  the  same  bright  Gemma  Sanin  had 
known  before ;  it  was  not  that  a  gloom  had 
cast  its  shadow  over  her  face — for  her 
beauty  was  more  radiant  than  ever — it 
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was  her  soul  that  seemed  overclouded 
and  heavy.  With  her  parasol  lifted  and 
her  gloves  neatly  buttoned,  she  walked 
along  quietly  and  demurely,  as  all  well- 
educated  young  ladies  are  trained  to  do, 
and  spoke  but  little.  Emile  as  well  as 
Sanin  seemed  somewhat  shy  and  constrain¬ 
ed.  The  German  language,  in  which  the 
conversation  was  being  carried  on,  was 
also  an  additional  source  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  Sanin.  Tartaglia  was  the  only 
one  amongst  them  who  seemed  thoroughly 
light-hearted.  Barking  wildly,  he  raced 
after  the  thrushes,  jumped  over  the  ditches, 
over  trunks  and  crooked  branches  of  trees, 
and  dashing  madly  into  the  water,  lapped 
at  it,  shook  himself,  whined  with  delight, 
and,  strengthened  with  fresh  vigor,  rushed 
off  again  with  his  little  red  tongue  dangling 
far  out  of  his  mouth.  Herr  Kliiber  did  all 
that  he  thought  was  requisite  towards 
entertaining  the  company;  he  invited 
them  all  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  a 
wide-spreading  oak,  and  taking  out  of  his 
side-pocket  a  small  book  entitled,  '■'Knall- 
erbsen,  oder  du  sollst  und  wirst  lachcn 
commenced  reading  some  choice  anec¬ 
dotes  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  filled. 
He  read  about  twenty  of  them  aloud ; 
they  did  not,  however,  awaken  much  mer¬ 
riment.  Sanin  was  the  only  one  who,  out 
of  politeness,  contrived  to  force  a  smile, 
while  Herr  Kliiber,  at  the  termination  of 
each  anecdote,  gave  vent  to  a  short,  busi- 
enesslike,  and  at  the  same  time  conde¬ 
scending  laugh.  About  twelve  o’clock  the 
whole  party  returned  to  Soden,  to  the  best 
inn  there. 

It  was  time  they  should  arrange  about 
dinner.  Herr  Kliiber  proposed  they  should 
dine  in  a  closed  summer-house — 
Gartensaion  y”  but  Gemma  rebelled  against 
such  an  idea,  and  declared  she  would  dine 
nowhere  but  in  the  open  air,  in  the  garden, 
at  one  of  the  small  tables  placed  in  front 
of  the  inn ;  that  she  was  tired  of  always 
seeing  the  same  faces  before  her,  and 
wanted  a  change.  Several  of  these  tables 
were  already  occupied  by  fresh  arrivals. 

While  Herr  Kliiber,  who  had  conde¬ 
scendingly  succumbed  to  the  caprices  of 
his  lady-love,  was  absent  consulting  with 
the  head  waiter,  Gemma  stood  motionless, 
with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  lips 
firmly  pressed  together ;  she  felt  conscious 
of  Enin’s  unflinching,  inquiring  gaze, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  annoying  her.  Herr 
Kliiber  shortly  returned  with  the  announce¬ 


ment  that  dinner  would  be  ready  in  half 
an  hour,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
have  a  game  of  skittles  in  the* mean  while, 
adding,  that  this  exercise  was  very  good 
for  the  appetite,  ha,  ha,  ha !  He  proved 
himself  a  skillful  player;  when  throwing 
the  ball,  he  assumed  the  most  wonderfully 
youthful  attitudes,  played  with  great  smart¬ 
ness  and  muscular  strength,  and  made  the 
most  elegant  flourishes  with  his  foot  1  He 
was  an  athlete  in  his  own  way — and  was 
splendidly  formed.  His  hands  were  so 
white  and  pretty,  and  he  wiped  them  with 
such  a  handsome,  golden- variegated,  In¬ 
dian  silk  handkerchief!  At  last  dinner 
was  served,  and  they  all  adjourned  to  their 
small  table. 

XVI. 

Who  does  not  know  the  menu  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  dinner  ?  Watery  soup  with  knobby 
force-meat  balls  and  cinnamon,  boiled 
beef,  as  dry  as  a  cork  and  with  hard  white 
fat  about  it,  slimy  potatoes,  puffy-looking 
beet-root  and  minced  horse-radish,  bluish- 
colored  eels  with  capers  and  vinegar,  and 
lastly,  the  inevitable  ^'Mehhpeise"  some¬ 
thing  resembling  a  pudding  baked  with 
preserves  and  served  with  a  sour  red 
sauce.  But  then  the  beer  and  wine  com¬ 
pensate  for  all  other  deficiencies !  This  in¬ 
deed  was  the  kind  of  dinner  to  which  the 
Soden  inn-keeper  treated  his  visitors. 
However,  the  dinner  went  off  vejy  well. 
It  certainly  lacked  a  spirit  of  animation, 
which  could  not  even  be  roused  when  Herr 
Kliiber  proposed  a  toast  to  “  those  we 
love,”  (“  IVas  icir  Iteben.")  Every  body  was 
most  subdued  and  proper.  After  dinner, 
coffee  was  served,  genuine  German  coffee, 
watery  and  of  a  red-brown  color.  Herr 
Kliiber  then  very  politely  asked  Gemma’s 
permission  to  light  a  cigar,  .  .  .  and 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  an  occurrence 
of  a  rather  unexpected  and  unpleasant,  and 
even  indecorous,  nature  took  place.  One 
of  the  neighboring  tables  happened  to  be 
occupied  by  some  officers  of  the  Mayence 
garrison.  From  their  glances  and  whis¬ 
pers,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  were 
struck  by  Gemma’s  beauty  :  one  of  them, 
who  had  probably  spent  some  time  at 
Frankfort,  looked  at  her  as  though  the  face 
were  familiar  to  him :  he  evidently  knew 
who  she  was.  He  rose  suddenly  from  his 
chair,  and  with  his  glass  in  his  hand — the 
officers  had  been  drinking  freely,  and  the 
whole  table  was  covered  with  bottles, — 
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approached  the  table  where  Gemma  was 
seated.  He  was  a  young  man  with  light 
hair,  ^d  with  rather  a  pleasant  and  genial 
countenance ;  but  the  wine  he  had  imbib¬ 
ed  had  distorted  his  features ;  his  cheeks 
were  burning,  and  his  inflamed  eyes  had  a 
wild  and  bold  expression  in  them.  His 
friends  at  first  had  tried  to  detain  him,  and 
then  allowed  him  to  proceed,  curious  to 
know  what  the  result  would  be. 

Staggering  slightly,  the  officer  stood 
still  in  front  of  Gemma,  and  in  a  forced, 
loud  voice,  which  betrayed,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts,  his  struggle  to  appear  sober,  said, 
“  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  bar-maid  in  all  Frankfort — in  the 
wTiole  world,”  (here  he  dashed  his  glass 
down  on  the  table;)  “and  in  return  I  take 
this  flower,  plucked  by  her  own  divine  lit¬ 
tle  fingers  !”  He  took  up  from  the  table 
the  rose  that  was  lying  close  to  Gemma’s 
plate.  At  the  first  moment  she  was  over¬ 
come  with  astonishment,  grew  frightened 
and  deadly  pale ;  ...  .  then  her  fear 

changed  to  indignation,  she  blushed  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  and  her  eyes,  directed 
straight  at  her  offender,  grew  dim  and  dusk, 
then  flashed  with  uncontrollable  anger.  It 
was  this  last  look  that  probably  brought 
him  to  his  senses,  as  he  immediately  mut¬ 
tered  something  incoherently,  bowed,  and 
returned  again  to  his  comrades.  He  was 
met  with  laughter  and  clapping  of  hands. 

Herr  Kliil^r  started  from  his  seat,  and 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
placing  his  hat  on  his  head,  said,  with  an 
air  of  great  dignity,  and  in  not  too  loud  a 
voice:  “This  is  unheard-of!  unheard-of  in¬ 
solence  !”  (“  Unerhort,  utter horte  Freiheit,") 
and  calling  in  a  stem  voice  to  the  waiter, 
demanded  his  bill  instantly,  .  .  .  and 

ordered  the  horses  to  be  harnessed,  saying 
that  this  was  not  a  fit  place  for  respectable 
people,  since  they  were  liable  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  insults !  At  these  words. 
Gemma,  who  was  still  sitting  motionless 
at  the  table  with  her  breast  heaving  wildly, 
turned  her  eyes  to  Herr  Kliiber  and  cast 
on  him  the  same  fixed,  angry  look  she  had 
darted  at  the  officer.  Emile  was  trembling 
with  rage. 

“  Rise,  mein  Fraulein,”  said  Herr  Kliiber, 
in  the  same  stem  voice,  “  it  is  not  proper 
for  you  to  stay  here.  We  shall  go  inside 
the  inn.” 

Gemma  rose  silently ;  he  gave  her  his 
arm  and  led  her  toward  the  inn,  with  a 
majestic  step,  which,  like  his  whole  bearing. 


increased  in  majesty  and  haughtiness  the 
further  he  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  this 
unpleasant  adventure.  Poor  Emile  stole 
away  after  them. 

But  while  Herr  Kliiber  was  settling  the 
account  with  the  waiter,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  fee,  by  way  of  a  fine,  Sanin  walked 
up  to  the  table  occupied  by  the  officers, 
and  turning  to  the  one  who  had  insulted 
Gemma,  (he  was  in  the  act  of  handing 
round  her  rose  to  each  of  his  comrades  to 
smell,)  said  in  a  distinct  voice  in  French  : 
“  Sir,  your  behavior,  a  minute  ago,  was  not 
that  of  a  gentleman,  but  a  disgrace  to  the 
uniform  you  wear,  and  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  an  ill-bred  scoundrel !” 
llie  young  man  started  to  his  feet,  but  an 
officer,  older  than  himself,  caught  hold  of 
his  arm,  kept  him  back,  and,  turning  to  Sa¬ 
nin,  asked  him,  also  in  French,  whether  he 
was  a  relation,  or  a  brother,  or  a  suitor  of 
the  young  girl’s. 

“  I  am  an  utter  stranger,”  exclaimed  Sa¬ 
nin  ;  “  1  am  a  Russian,  but  I  can  not  wit¬ 
ness  such  insolent  conduct  with  indifference. 
Here  is  my  card  and  my  address:  you  are 
at  liberty  to  call  on  me.” 

Having  said  these  words,  Sanin  threw 
down  his  card  on  the  table,  and  at  the 
same  time  snatched  up  Gemma’s  rose, 
which  one  of  the  officers  had  dropped  on 
his  plate.  The  young  officer  made  a  sec¬ 
ond  attempt  to  rise,  but  was  again  held 
back  by  his  comrade,  who,  muttering, 
“  Dbnhof,  be  quiet,”  (“Donhof,  sei  still,”) 
rose  from  his  chair,  touched  his  hat  with 
his  hand  in  a  very  respectful  manner,  and 
in  a  polite  tone  of  voice  told  Sanin  that 
one  of  the  officers  of  their  regiment  would 
do  himself  the  honor  of  calling  u{)on  him 
to-morrow.  Sanin  answered  by  a  stiff 
bow  and  hurried  back  to  his  friends. 


Herr  Kliiber  pretended  not  to  have  no¬ 
ticed  Sanin’s  absence,  nor  his  explanation 
with  the  officers  ;  he  urged  the  coachman 
to  hasten  with  the  carriage,  and  went  into 
a  great  passion  at  his  want  of  alacrity. 
Gemma  also  never  said  a  word  to  Sanin, 
did  not  even  look  at  him ;  but  her  contract¬ 
ed  eyebrows,  her  pale  and  compressed  lips, 
and  her  motionless  attitude,  plainly  show¬ 
ed  the  troubled  state  of  her  mind.  Emile 
was  the  only  one  who  longed  to  speak  to 
Sanin,  and  to  question  him  :  he  had  seen 
how  Sanin  had  approached  the  officers  and 
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given  them  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
piece  of  paper,  a  note  or  a  card.  The 
poor  boy’s  heart  was  beating  violently,  his 
cheeks  were  flaming,  and  he  felt  as  if  he 
could  have  thrown  himself  on  Sanin’s 
neck  and  burst  into  tears,  or  thrashed  those 
hateful  officers  at  a  moment’s  notice.  He, 
however,  restrained  his  feelings,  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  by  attentively  watching  each 
movement  of  his  chivalrous  Russian 
friend ! 

The  carriage  was  at  last  ready,  and  they 
all  got  in.  Emile  scrambled  up  to  the  box 
with  Tartaglia ;  he  felt  he  could  breathe 
more  freely  there,  and  besides,  Kliiber,  who 
had  become  thoroughly  distasteful  to  him, 
was  not  before  his  eyes. 


Herr  Kliiber  never  ceased  from  talking 
the  whole  way  home  ;  .  .  .  but  nobody 
answered  him,  as  nobody  had  a  thought 
or  a  feeling  in  common  with  him.  He 
kept  persistently  regretting  that  his  advice 
had  not  been  followed  when  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  dinner  in  one  of  the  small 
summer-houses.  No  disagreeable  things 
could  have  happened  then  !  He  next  ex¬ 
pressed  some  bold  and  liberal  opinions 
concerning  the  unpardonable  indulgence 
that  was  shown  by  the  government  to  the 
officers,  and  of  the  entire  absence  of  disci¬ 
pline  amongst  them — while  but  a  small 
amount  of  consideration  was  shown  to  the 
burgher-class  in  society,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  feelings  of  discontent  were 
engendered,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
led  to  rebellions  and  revolutions.  Had 
we  not  an  instance  of  it,  (here  he  sighed 
with  an  appearance  of  feeling  and  stern¬ 
ness,)  a  sad  instance  of  it  in  France ! 
Nevertheless,  he  personally  respected  pow¬ 
er,  and  never,  never !  would  turn  revolu¬ 
tionist — but  he  could  not  all  the  same  help 
expressing  his  disapprobation  at  the  sight 
of  such  bold  and  outrageous  behavior ! 
He  then  added  a  few  more  general  remarks 
on  morality  and  immorality,  on  the  pro¬ 
prieties  of  life  and  self-respect. 

While  Herr  Kliiber  was  thus  discours¬ 
ing,  Gemma,  who  even  during  the  walk 
before  dinner  had  not  disguised  her  feel¬ 
ings  of  dissatisfaction  with  her  lover,  and 
for  that  very  reason  had  kept  somewhat 
aloof  from  Sanin — feeling  confused  in  his 
presence — Gemma  now  showed  plainly 
that  she  was  ashamed  of  Herr  Kliiber! 


Toward '  the  end  of  their  drive,  she  grew 
more  troubled,  and  although  she  never 
addressed  herself  to  Sanin,  she  looked  at 
him  beseechingly.  .  .  .  His  pity  for  her 
was  keener  than  his  contempt  for  Herr 
Kliiber,  and  he  even  secretly  and  half-con- 
sciously  rejoiced  at  all  that  had  happened 
during  that  day,  in  spite  of  the  challenge 
that  was  awaiting  him  on  the  morrow. 

This  pleasure  party  of  torture  came  to  a 
termination  at  last.  In  handing  Gemma 
out  of  the  carriage,  Sanin,  without  one 
word,  placed  the  rose  he  had  rescued  in 
her  hand ;  he  had  no  wish  to  enter  the 
house,  although  the  evening  had  but  just 
commenced,  and  Gemma  did  not  ask  him 
in.  Besides,  Pantaleone,  who  had  come 
out  to  meet  them  on  the  stairs,  told  them 
Frau  Lenore  was  asleep.  Emile  bid  Sanin 
good-by  very  shyly,  and  in  a  tone  of  awe 
and  admiration.  Herr  Kliiber  drove  Sanin 
back  to  his  hotel,  and  parted  from  him  in 
a  very  constrained  manner.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  vast  amount  of  self-possession, 
the  correct- minded  man  was  feeling  rather 
awkward  and  uncomfortable.  But  each  of 
them  had  felt  the  same. 

With  Sanin,  however,  this  feeling  did 
not  last  long.  It  was  changed  to  an  in¬ 
describable  state  of  joy  and  rapture.  He 
walked  about  the  room,  incapable  of  a 
thought,  whistling  and  thoroughly  pleased 
with  himself. 

XVII. 

“  I  shall  wait  for  the  officer!  until  ten 
o’clock,”  he  thought  to  himself  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  while  finishing  his  toilet, 
“  and  if  he  is  not  here  by  that  time,  he 
may  search  for  me !”  But  the  Germans 
are  early  risers ;  the  clock  had  barely  struck 
nine,  when  the  waiter  came  to  announce 
to  Sanin  that  Sub-lieutenant  Von  Richter 
requested  to  see  him.  Sanin  hurriedly 
put  on  his  coat  and  ordered  the  gentleman 
to  be  shown  up.  Mr.  Von  Richter,  con¬ 
trary  to  Sanin’s  expectations,  proved  to 
be  a  very  young  man,  almost  a  boy.  He 
strove  hard  to  give  his  beardless  face  an 
expression  of  importance,  but  with  no  suc¬ 
cess  :  he  even  was  not  able  to  conceal  his 
confusion — and,  in  sitting  down,  caught 
his  foot  in  his  sword  and  almost  fell  over 
the  chair.  Stammering  and  stuttering,  he 
informed  Sanin,  in  very  bad  French,  that 
he  was  come  with  a  message  from  his  com¬ 
rade,  Baron  Von  Dbnhof;  the  substance 
of  this  message  was  the  demand  of  an 
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apology  from  Mr.  Von  Szanin  for  his  in¬ 
sulting  language  on  the  preceding  eve¬ 
ning;  and  if  such  apology  should  be  re¬ 
fuse  by  Mr.  Von  Szanin,  Baron  Von 
Donhof  desired  satisfaction.  Sanin  replied 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  apologizing, 
and  was  ready  to  give  whatever  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  required.  Mr.  Von  Richter, 
still  stammering,  then  asked  him,  with 
whom,  at  what  time,  and  in  what  place, 
were  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be 
made.  Sanin  told  him,  he  might  return 
to  him  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  in  the 
mean  while  he,  Sanin,  would  endeavor  to 
find  himself  a  second.  (“  Who  the  devil,” 
thought  he  to  himself,  “  shall  I  ask  to  be 
my  second  ?”)  Mr.  Von  Richter  rose  and 
took  leave  of  Sanin,  but  on  reaching  the 
door,  stood  still  on  the  threshold  as  though 
conscience-stricken,  and  turning  to  him, 
said  in  a  hesitating  voice,  that  his  comrade, 
Baron  Von  Donhof,  had  felt  himself,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  blame  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  last  night,  and  would  therefore  be 
satisfied  with  any  “  small  apology  ” — “  des 
exghizes  l^ch^res.”  To  this  Sanin  replied 
that  he  most  decidedly  would  not  make 
any  apologies  whatever,  as  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  “In 
that  case,”  returned  Mr.  Von  Richter, 
changing  color  still  more,  “  you  must  ex¬ 
change  some  friendly  pistol  shots — des 
goups  de  bisdolet  a  I’amiaple !” 

“  I  do  not  at  all  understand  you,”  ob¬ 
served  Sanin ;  “  are  we  to  shoot  into  the 
air  ?” 

“  Oh !  no,  that  is  not  what  I  mean,” 
lisped  the  sub-lieutenant,  covered  with  con¬ 
fusion  ;  “  but  I  presumed  that,  as  this 
was  a  matter  between  two  gentlemen.  .  . 

I  shall  have  an  interview  with  your 
second,”  he  continued,  interrupting  himself 
— and  then  withdrew. 

Sanin  threw  himself  into  a'chair  as  soon 
as  the  officer  had  retired,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  ground.  “  What  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  What  sudden  whirlwind  have  I 
got  into?  The  past  and  future  are  en¬ 
veloped  in  mist — have  vanished  from  me. 
I  only  know  that  I  am  at  Frankfort  on  the 
eve  of  fighting  a  duel.”  He  suddenly  re¬ 
collected  a  rhyme  that  a  mad  aunt  of  his 
used  to  hum  and  dance  to,  and  which  ran 
as  follows : 

“  Sob-lieutenant ! 

—  My  little  gherkin  ! 

My  little  Cupid ! 

{>  Come,  little  dove,  and  dance  with  me !” 


He  laughed  aloud  and  sang,  as  she  had 
done,  “  Sub-lieutenant,  come,  little  dove, 
and  dance  with  me !”  “  However,  I  must 
be  active,  and  not  lose  time,”  he  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice;  then,  jumping  up,  he 
saw  Pantaleone  standing  before  him  with 
a  note  in  his  hand. 

“  I  knocked  several  times,  but  you  took 
no  notice — so  I  thought  you  were  not  at 
home,”  muttered  the  old  man,  delivering  a 
note  to  him.  “  It  is  from  the  Signorina 
Gemma.”  Sanin  took  the  note  mechani¬ 
cally,  broke  the  seal  and  read  it.  Gemma 
wrote  that  she  was  feeling  exceedingly 
troubled  concerning  what  had  happened, 
and  wished  to  see  him  immediately. 

“  The  Signorina  is  feeling  very  anxious 
on  your  account,”  said  Pantaleone,  who 
was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  note ;  “  she  desired  me  to  see 
what  you  were  about,  and  to  bring  you 
back  with  me.” 

Sanin  cast  his  eyes  on  the  old  man, 
and  grew  thoughtful.  A  sudden  bright 
idea  had  flashed  across  him.  At  the  first 
moment  it  seemed  a  strange  and  impossi¬ 
ble  one . 

“  But  why  not  ?”  he  said  interrogatively 
to  himself.  “  Mr.  Pantaleone !”  he  utter¬ 
ed  aloud. 

The  old  man  started,  thrust  his  chin 
into  his  neck-cloth,  and  looked  fixedly  at 
Sanin. 

“  You  know,”  continued  Sanin,  “  what 
happened  yesterday  ?” 

Pantaleone  bit  his  lips  and  shook  the 
heavy  hair  off  his  forehead".  “  I  do  know,” 
(Emile  had  related  it  all  to  him  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  return  home.)  “  Ah  !  you 
know.  Well,  then,  listen.  An  officer  has 
just  been  here.  That  scoundrel  challenges 
me  to  a  duel.  I  have  accepted  his  chal¬ 
lenge.  But  I  have  no  second.  Will  you 
be  my  second  ?”  Pantaleone  gave  a 
shudder,  and  lifted  his  eyebrows  so  high 
that  they  entirely  disappeared  under  his 
hanging  hair. 

“Are  you  really  obliged  to  fight?”  he 
said  at  last,  in  Italian ;  until  then  he  had 
been  speaking  in  French. 

“  I  must  certainly  fight.  To  act  other¬ 
wise  would  be  an  eternal  dishonor  to 
myself.” 

“  Hem  1  If  I  do  not  consent  to  be  your 
second,  will  you  try  to  get  some  one  else  ?” 

“  I  shall,  .  .  .  most  assuredly.” 

Pantaleone  cast  his  eyes  down.  “  But 
allow  me  to  ask  you.  Signor  de  Zanini, 
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whether  this  duel  of  yours  will  not  throw 
a  shadow  of  suspicion  over  the  reputation 
of  a  certain  person  ?” 

“  I  do  not  think  so :  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  help  for  it !" 

“  Hem  I” — Pantaleone  entirely  disap- 
j>eared  into  his  neck-cloth.  “  Well,  but 
that  ferrofluckto  Kluberio — what  of  him  ?” 
he  exclaimed  suddenly,  throwing  his  face 
upward. 

“  What  of  him  ?  Nothing.” 

”  Che  /”  Pantaleone  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  disdain.  “  I  must,  at  all 
events,  thank  you,”  continued  the  old  man 
in  a  hesitating  voice,  “  that  even  in  my 
present  lowly  condition  you  have  recog¬ 
nized  me  as  a  man  of  some  worth — un 
^alant  'uomo!  In  thus  acting,  you  have 
indeed  proclaimed  yourself  to  be  a  tho¬ 
rough  gaiant  'uomo.  But  I  must  take 
your  offer  into  consideration.” 

“Time  will  not  allow  of  that,  my  dear 
Ci  .  .  .  cippa  .  .  .” 

“  Tolla,”  prompted  the  old  man.  “  I 
only  want  a  single  hour  for  reflection.  The 
daughter  of  my  benefactors  is  involved  in 

this . And  therefore,  I  must  think  it 

over,  it  is  myboundenduty  !  .  .  .  In  an 
hour’s  time,  ...  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  you  shall  know  my  determination.” 

“  Very  well ;  I  shall  wait.” 

“  But  now  .  .  .  what  answer  shall  I 
give  the  Signorina  Gemma  ?” 

Sanin  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote 
the  following  words :  “  Calm  your  anxiety, 
my  dear  friend ;  in  three  hours  I  shall  be 
with  you,  and  every  thing  will  be  explained. 
I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  inte¬ 
rest  in  me  ” — then  intrusted  the  note  to 
Pantaleone. 

The  latter  put  it  carefully  away  into  his 
side-pocket,  and  again  repeating,  “  In  an 
hour’s  time  !”  made  for  the  door ;  but  he 
suddenly  turned  back  again,  ran  up  to  Sa¬ 
nin,  caught  hold  of  his  hand,  and  placing 
it  on  his  breast  and  casting  his  eyes  up  to 
heaven,  exclaimed,  “  Honorable  youth ! 
Noble  heart  !  ( Nobil  giovanotto  /  Gran 
luore  ! )  allow  a  decrepit  old  man  ( a  un 
vecchioHo)  to  press  your  manly  right  hand  ! 
(la  vostra  valorosa  destra  ! )'"  He  then 
jumped  a  fevv  steps  backward,  waved  his 
hands,  and  retired  toward  the  door. 

Sanin  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  .  .  . 
took  up  a  paper  and  commenced  reading. 
But  it  was  in  vain ;  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  a  word  he  read. 


XVIII. 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  waiter 
again  entered  Sanin’s  room  and  handed 
him  a  soiled  old  visiting-card  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  written  on  it :  “  Pantaleone 
Cippatola  of  Varese,  Court-Singer  (cantanU 
di  camera)  to  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Modena;”  and  close  upon  the 
waiter  came  Pantaleone  himself.  He  had 
changed  his  dress  from  top  to  toe.  He 
had  attired  himself  in  a  black  dress-coat, 
worn  brown  with  age,  and  a  white  pique 
waistcoat,  across  which  he  sported  a  pinch¬ 
beck  chain ;  a  heavy  carnelian  seal  hung 
low  down  on  his  narrow  black  trowsers.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  black  hat  made  of 
hare-skin ;  in  his  left,  two  thick  chamois  lea¬ 
ther  gloves;  his  neck-cloth  he  had  tied 
broader  and  higher  than  ever,  and  his 
shirt-frill  was  ornamented  with  a  cat’s-eye 
breastpin.  On  the  fore-finger  of  his  right 
hand  he  wore  a  ring  representing  two 
clasped  hands  with  a  flaming  heart  be¬ 
tween;  a  strong,  close  smell,  a  smell  of 
camphor  and  musk,  pervaded  his  whole 
person,  while  the  troubled  solemnity  of  his 
bearing  would  have  overwhelmed  the  most 
indifferent  spectator.  Sanin  rose  to  meet 
him. 

“  I  am  your  second,”  said  Pantaleone  in 
French,  and  bent  his  whole  body  forward, 
turning  out  his  feet,  at  the  same  time,  like 
a  dancing- master.  “  I  am  come  to  receive 
your  instructions.  Is  it  your  wish  to  fight 
unmercifully  ?” 

“  Wherefore  unmercifully,  my  dear  Mr. 
Cippatola !  I  would  not  for  the  world  re¬ 
tract  the  words  I  said  yesterday,  still  I  am 
no  blood-sucker !  .  .  .  But  wait  a  little ; 
my  adversary’s  second  will  be  here  directly. 
I  shall  go  into  the  next  room,  and  you 
may  make  your  conditions  with  him.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  shall  forever  remember  your 
services,  and  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart.” 

“  Honor  above  all !”  answered  Panta¬ 
leone,  dropping  into  a  chair,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  Sanin  to  offer  him  a  seat.  “  If  that 
ferrofluckto  sfitzbubio,"  continued  he,  con¬ 
fusing  the  French  with  Italian,  “  that 
tradesman  Kluberio,  had  not  sufficient 
sense  to  comprehend  his  own  duty,  or  felt 
like  a  coward,  why,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him !  .  .  .  I.OW  soul !  .  .  .  But  as  far  as 
concerns  the  conditions  of  the  duel,  1  am 
your  man,  and  your  interests  are  in  my  sa- 
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cred  care !  .  .  .  When  I  lived  at  Padua, 
there  was  a  regiment  of  white , 'dragoons 
stationed  there,  and  I  was  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  several  of  the  officers !  .  .  . 
'i'heir  code  of  honor  was  well  known  to 
me.  Besides,  I  frequently  discussed  these 
questions  with  your/rf«c/)V  .  .  . 

Do  you  think  that  officer  will  be  here 
soon  ?” 

“  I  expect  him  every  moment — but  here 
he  comes,”  added  Sanin,  looking  out  into 
the  street. 

Pantaleone  rose,  looked  at  his  watch, 
arranged  his  hair,  and  quickly  tucked  into 
his  shoe  a  tape  which  was  hanging  from 
under  his  trowsers.  The  young  sub-lieuten¬ 
ant  entered,  looking  as  red  and  confused  as 
before. 

Sanin  introduced  the  seconds  to  each 
other.  “  Mr.  Von  Richter,  sous-Heuienant ! 
Mr.  Cippatola,  artiste  The  sub-lieuten¬ 
ant  evinced  somewhat  of  astonishment  at 
the  sight  of  the  old  man.  .  .  .  Oh !  what 
would  he  have  said,  if  some  one  had  whis¬ 
pered  to  him  at  that  moment,  that  the  pre¬ 
sented  “  artiste”  was  also  in  the  habit  of 
acting  as  cook !  .  .  .  But  Pantaleone 
assumed  the  air  of  one  to  whom  the  parti¬ 
cipation  in  duels  was  quite  a  customary 
event;  most  probably,  the  reminiscences 
of  his  theatrical  career  assisted  him  con¬ 
siderably  on  this  occasion,  and  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  second  as  though  he  were  on 
the  stage.  He  and  the  sublieutenant 
were  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

“  Well  ?  Let  us  commence  !”  broke  in 
Pantaleone,  the  first  to  speak,  and  playing 
with  his  carnelian  seal. 

“  Let  us,”  answered  the  sub-lieutenant ; 
“  but  .  .  .  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
adversaries . ” 

“  I  shall  leave  you,  gentlemen,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Sanin ;  he  bowe(i,  went  into  his 
bedroom,  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  his 
thoughts  retumetl  to  (iemma ;  .  .  .  but 
the  conversation  held  by  the  seconds 
reached  him  through  the  closed  door.  It 
was  earned  on  in  French ;  they  both 
murdered  the  language,  each  in  his  own 
way.  Pantaleone  again  mentioned  the 
dragoons  at  Padua  and  the  prindpe  Tar- 
while  the  sub-lieutenant  spoke  of 
^'•exghites  lechires"  and  I'amiapleP 

But  the  old  man  would  listen  to  no  “  ex- 
ghizes  P'  I'o  Sanin’s  great  horror  he 
launched  out  to  his  companion  in  a  long 
explanation  about  a  certain  young  and  in¬ 


nocent  girl,  whose  little  finger  was  of 
greater  value  than  all  the  officers  in  the 
world,  .  .  .  ( oune  zeune  damigella,  in- 

noucenta,  qu'a  ella  sola  dans  soun  p>eti  doa 
vale  piu  que  toute  le  zouffissie  del  mondo  ! ) 
and  repeated  several  times  with  great 
warmth,  “  It  is  a  shame  !  It  is  a  shame ! 
(Eouna  onta,ouna  onta  ! )"  At  first  the 
sub-lieutenant  took  no  notice  of  what  he 
said,  then,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  indig¬ 
nation,  told  him  he  had  not  come  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  moral  senti¬ 
ments  ... 

“  At  your  age  it  is  very  useful  to  listen 
to  what  is  sensible!”  exclaimed  Panta¬ 
leone. 

The  contest  between  the  two  seconds 
became  at  times  rather  stormy;  it  con¬ 
tinued  longer  than  an  hour,  and  was  con¬ 
cluded,  at  last,  with  the  following  condi¬ 
tions:  Baron  von  Donhof  and  Mr.  de 
Sanin  were  to  fight  a  duel  on  the  following 
day,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  a 
small  wood  near  Hanau,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  paces ;  each  was  to  have  the  right 
of  firing  twice  at  a  signal  given  by  the  se¬ 
conds.  The  pistols  were  to  be  without 
hair-triggers  and  not  rifled.  Mr.  von 
Richter  withdrew  when  Pantaleone  tri¬ 
umphantly  opened  the  bed -room  door,  and 
communicating  the  result  of  the  confe¬ 
rence,  exclaimed,  “  Bravo  Russo  !  Bravo 
giovanotto Thou  shalt  be  the  conqueror !” 

After  a  few  minutes’  time  they  both  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Frau  Roselli’s.  Sanin  previous¬ 
ly  made  Pantaleone  promise  to  keep  the 
duel  a  dead  secret.  The  only  answer  the 
old  man  made  was  to  lift  his  finger,  and 
screwing  up  his  eyes,  whispered  twice, 
“  Segredezza  !  ^Secrecy  !)”  He  had  be¬ 
come  younger  in  appearance  and  walked 
with  a  lighter  step.  All  these  unusual  al¬ 
though  likewise  unplea.sant  events,  had  re¬ 
minded  him  vividly  of  the  time  when  he 
himself  receiveil  and  offered  challenges, 
although  indeed  it  was  but  on  the  stage. 
Baritones,  as  is  well  known,  are  great 
bullies  in  their  rbles. 

XIX. 

Kmile  rusheti  out  to  meet  Sanin — he 
had  been  watching  his  arrival  for  more 
than  an  hour — and,  whispering  quickly  into 
his  ear  that  his  mother  was  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  yesterday’s  proceedings,  and  that 
not  even  an  allusion  was  to  be  made  to  the 
subject,  and  that  he  was  again  sent  off  to 
Kliiber’s  to  learn  book-keeping !  .  .  . 
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and  that  he  was  determined  not  to  go 
there  and  would  hide  himself  somewhere 
— having  communicated  all  this  in  a  few 
seconds,  he  leaned  on  Sanin’s  shoulder, 
kissed  him,  and  hurried  down  the  street. 
On  entering  the  shop,  Gemma  came  for¬ 
ward  to  greet  him ;  she  strove  to  say  a 
few  words,  but  could  not.  Her  lips 
trembled  slightly,  and  her  eyes  wandered 
nervously  away  from  his.  He  hastened 
to  quiet  her  with  assurances  that  the  whole 
affair  had  come  to  an  end  ...  in  a 
most  ridiculous  way. 

“  You  had  no  one  with  you  to-day  ?” 
she  asked. 

“  One  person  did  come — we  had  an  ex¬ 
planation,  .  .  .  and  we  .  .  .  we 

came  to  a  most  satisfactory  understanding.” 

Gemma  returned  beiiind  the  counter. 

“  She  does  not  believe  me !”  he  thought, 

.  .  .  and  went  into  the  next  room, 

wTiere  he  found  Frau  Lenore. 

Her  headache  had  passed  away,  but 
she  was  in  a  very  melancholy  frame  of 
mind.  She  smiled  pleasantly  at  him,  at 
the  same  time  warned  him  that  he  would 
find  it  dull  with  her  to-day,  as  she  was  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  amuse  him.  He  sat  down 
next  to  her  and  noticed  that  her  eyelids 
were  red  and  swollen. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Frau 
Lenore ;  have  you  been  crying  ?” 

“  Hush  !”  she  whisi>cred,  pointing  to  the 
door  where  her  daughter  was.  “  Do  not 
speak  so  loud.” 

“  Hut  why  have  you  been  crying  ?” 

“O  Mr.  Sanin!  I  do  not  know  my¬ 
self!" 

“  Has  any  one  offended  you  ?” 

“  Oh !  no  ;  I  suddenly  felt  very  dull.  I 
called  to  memory  (iiovan’  Battista  .  .  . 

my  youth  .  .  .  How  it  has  all  passed 

away  so  soon.  I  am  growing  old,  my 
friend — and  the  thought  of  old  age  is  un¬ 
bearable  to  me.  I  feel  the  same  as  I  used 
to,  .  .  .  while  old  age  is  here  .  .  . 

at  hand  1”  Tears  started  into  Frau  Le- 
nore’s  eyes.  “  I  see  you  look  at  me  in 
astonishment.  .  .  .  Hut  you  too  will 

grow  old,  my  friend,  and  will  know  what  a 
bitter  trial  it  is !” 

Sanin  strove  to  console  her,  reminded  her 
of  her  children  in  whom  her  own  youth  was 
revived,  tried  even  to  chaff  her,  assuring 
her  that  she  was  only  waiting  for  compli¬ 
ments;  .  .  .  but  she  seriously  asked 

him  to  cease  joking,  and  he  for  the  first 
time  became  convinced  that  such  despon¬ 


dency,  the  despondency  of  coming  old 
age — was  not  to  be  dispelled  or  condoled 
with  ;  with  patience  it  would  pass  away  of 
its  own  accord.  He  proposed  to  have  a 
game  of  tresette  with  her — he  could  think 
of  nothing  better.  She  immediately  con¬ 
sented,  and  her  spirits  rose  rapidly  over 
the  game. 

Sanin  played  with  her  until  dinner,  and 
after  dinner  Pantaleone  also  took  part  in  the 
game.  Never  had  his  hair  fallen  so  low 
over  his  forehead,  never  had  his  chin  dis¬ 
appeared  so  far  into  his  neck-cloth  !  Every 
movement  of  his  was  so  fraught  with  con¬ 
centrated  importance  that,  looking  at  him, 
one  involuntarily  thought,  “  What  secret 
is  this  man  concealing  with  such  determi¬ 
nation  and  firmness  ?” 

But — Sfgredezza,  segredezza. 

Through  the  whole  of  that  day,  he  strove 
in  various  ways  to  pay  the  profoundest  re¬ 
spect  to  Sanin ;  at  dinner,  when  handing 
the  courses  round,  he  with  an  air  of  tri¬ 
umph  and  resolution  served  Sanin  invaria¬ 
bly  before  the  ladies ;  during  their  game  at 
tresetie,  he  made  a  i>oint  of  yielding  the 
buying  cards  up  to  him,  and  dared  not 
take  the  liberty  of  making  him  abate  ;  and 
in  an  opportune  moment,  declared  that  it 
was  his  firm  belief  that  the  Russians  were 
the  most  magnanimous,  the  bravest,  and 
the  most  determined  nation  in  all  the 
world ! 

“  O  thou  consummate  old  actor  !” 
thought  Sanin  to  himself. 

Frau  Roselli’s  unexpectedly  gloomy 
frame  of  mind  did  not  so  much  astonish 
Sanin  as  her  daughter’s  behavior  toward 
himself.  It  was  not  that  she  avoided  him 
— quite  the  reverse ;  she  was  constantly 
seating  herself  somewhere  near  him,  listen¬ 
ing  attentively  to  what  he  said,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  him;  but  she  positively  avoided 
every  opportunity  of  a  iete-d-tlte  with  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  made  any  attempt  to 
draw  her  into  conversation,  she  would  rise 
gently  from  her  chair  and  (juietly  leave  the 
room  for  a  few  moments.  Then  she  would 
return  again,  and  seat  herself  in  some  dis¬ 
tant  corner,  and  would  remain  motionless 
there — buried  in  thought  and  as  if  perplex¬ 
ed  with  wonder — deep  wonder.  F>en  Frau 
Lenore  at  last  began  to  notice  her  unusual 
behavior,  and  asked  her  twice,  what  was 
the  matter  with  her  ? 

“  Nothing,”  answered  Gemma;  “you 
know  that  I  am  apt  to  be  sad  at  times.” 

“  Oh !  yes,  that  is  indeed  true,”  assented 
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her  mother.  Thus  the  long  day  went  by 
— neither  animatedly  nor  slowly — neither 
merrily  nor  sadly.  Had  Gemma  been 
different  in  her  manner  —  who  knows 
whether  Sanin  could  have  withstood  the 
temptation  of  making  desperate  love  to  her, 
or  would  not  have  given  way  to  a  feeling 
of  sadness  at  the  approaching  separation 
which  was  possibly  to  part  them  forever.  . 

.  .  But  as  he  had  not  a  single  chance  of 
speaking  to  Gemma  alone,  he  solaced  him¬ 
self  by  resorting  to  the  piano  and  touching 
some  chords  in  the  minor  key,  during  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  evening  coffee. 

Emile  returned  home  late,  and  in  trying 
to  avoid  the  questions  put  to  him  about 
Herr  Kliiber,  contradicted  himself  on  seve¬ 
ral  occasions.  The  time  approached  for 
Sanin  to  take  leave. 

He  bade  Gemma  good-night,  and  while 
pressing  her  hand,  strove  to  look  into  her 
face — but  she  half  turned  away  and  freed 
her  fingers  from  his  tight  grasp. 

XX. 

The  stars  were  already  shining  brightly 
when  he  got  outside  the  door.  Golden, 
red,  blue,  and  white,  they  shot  hither  and 
thither  across  the  heavens !  They  glittered 
and  glimmered  in  myriads,  mirrored  and 
s|K>rting  in  each  other’s  rays.  There  was 
no  moon,  but  even  without  it,  every  object 
rose  vividly  and  distinctly  in  the  half-dim 
and  shadowless  twilight.  Sanin  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  street — he  had  no  wish  to 
return  home  yet  awhile,  and  an  inclina¬ 
tion  seized  him  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  pure 
air.  He  turned  back — and  had  barely 
reached  the  house  where  the  Rosellis  lived, 
when  a  window,  looking  out  into  the 
street,  was  suddenly  thrown  open — on  the 
darkened  sill  of  which  (there  was  no  light 
in  the  room)  a  female  figure  appeared — 
and  he  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him, 

“  Monsieur  Dimitri  I” 

He  rushed  up  to  the  window  and  beheld 
.  .  .  Gemma!  She  was  resting  with 

her  arms  on  the  window-sill,  and  leaned 
forward  to  him  when  he  approached. 

“  Monsieur  Dimitri,”  she  said  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  voice,  “  during  the  whole  of  this  day 
I  have  been  wishing  to  give  you  a  small 
trifle ;  .  .  .  but  I  had  not  the  courage ; 
and  now  seeing  you  again  thus  unexpect¬ 
edly,  I  thought  that  fate  must  surely  have 
ordained  it.  .  .  .” 

Here  she  stopped  abruptly ;  she  was  un¬ 


able  to  continue  :  something  startlingly 
strange  occurred  at  that  instant 

In  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence 
that  had  reigned  over  all  things,  and  with 
a  cloudless  sky  alx>ve,  there  had  suddenly 
come  such  a  heavy  gust  of  wind  that  the 
earth  itself  seemed  to  tremble  under  foot, 
and  the  clear  starlight  quivered,  and  the 
very  air,  so  motionless  a  minute  before, 
seemed  to  rise  and  whirl  like  sand-clouds 
in  a  storm.  This  hot  and  almost  stifling 
hurricane  struck  against  the  trees,  the  roof 
of  the  house  and  its  walls,  and  rushed  wild¬ 
ly  down  the  street ;  it  carried  away  Sanin’s 
hat  and  swept  across  Gemma’s  dark  curls. 
Sanin’s  head  was  on  a  line  with  the  win¬ 
dow-sill  ;  he  clung  to  it  impulsively — and 
Gemma,  grasping  his  shoulders  with  both 
her  hands,  drew  closer  to  him  in  fear. 
The  noise  and  the  distant  peals  lasted  but 
a  moment.  .  .  Like  a  flight  of  huge 

birds,  this  sudden  squall  had  pa.ssed  away. 
Deep  silence  reigned  around  once  more. 

Sanin  looked,  and  bending  over  him,  he 
beheld  such  a  wondrous,  startled,  and  ex¬ 
cited  face,  such  large,  frightened,  splendid 
eyes  —  such  surpassing  beauty,  that  his 
heart  sank  within  him ;  he  put  his  lips  to 
the  soft  tress  of  hair  that  had  fallen  over 
his  breast,  and  could  only  murmur :  “  O 
Gemma  I” 

“  Wiiat  was  it  ?  Lightning  ?”  she  asked, 
opening  wide  her  eyes,  and  still  resting  her 
fair  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

“  Gemma!”  whispered  Sanin  again. 

She  shuddered,  looked  back  into  the 
room,  and  hurriedly  drawing  from  out  her 
bodice  a  faded  rose,  threw  it  to  Sanin. 

“  I  wished  to  give  you  this  flower.  .  .” 

He  recognized  the  rose  which  he  had  re¬ 
captured  from  the  officer  the  day  before.  .  . 

But  the  casement  was  already  closed, 
and  from  behind  the  darkened  window- 
pane,  no  object  met  his  searching  glance. 

Sanin  returned  home  without  his  hat, 
and  thoroughly  unconscious  of  his  loss. 

,  XXL 

He  fell  asleep  only  towards  morning. 
And  no  wonder!  Simultaneously  with 
that  sudden  summer  squall  that  had  burst 
over  them,  he  had  become  conscious  of 
but  one  feeling — not  of  Gemma’s  beauty, 
or  of  his  admiration  for  her — that  he  had 
long  since  been  impressed  with — but  of  a 
feeling  of  dawning  love  !  Aiul  here  was 
this  absurd  duel  hanging  over  him  I  Sad 
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presentiments  took  possession  of  him  and 
harassed  his  mind.  Allowing  even  that 
he  were  not  killed.  .  .  What  result 
could  come  from  his  love  to  this  young 
girl,  the  promised  bride  of  another  ?  Al¬ 
lowing  again,  that  this  “other”  was  no 
dangerous  rival,  that  Gemma  herself  would 
love  him  or  had  already  given  him  all  her 
love.  .  .  What  then  ?  Could  it  be 

possible  ?  .  .  . 

He  w-alked  up  and  down  the  room,  sat 
down  at  the  table,  seized  a  sheet  of  paper, 
wrote  two  or  three  lines — then  struck  his 
pen  through  them.  .  .  He  thought  of 

Gemma’s  beauteous  form  leaning  from  out 
the  dark  window,  with  the  starlight  stream¬ 
ing  down  upon  her,  and  fanned  by  the 
warm  hurricane ;  he  thought  of  her  marble 
hands,  like  those  of  the  Olympic  goddes¬ 
ses — and  felt  their  warm  pressure  on  his 
shoulders.  .  .  Then  he  took  up  the 
rose  she  had  thrown  him,  and  from  out  its 
half-withered  petals  there  seemed  to  him 
to  breathe  a  sweeter  scent  than  was  ever 
wafted  from  other  roses.  .  .  And  to 

think  that  he  might  be  killed  or  maimed  1 

He  never  lay  on  his  bed  that  night,  but 
fell  asleep,  dressed,  on  the  sofa. 


He  was  aroused  by  some  one  shaking 
him  by  the  shoulder.  .  . 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  Pantaleone 
standing  before  him. 

“  He  sleeps,  like  Alexander  the  Great 
l>efore  the  siege  of  Babylon!”  exclaimed 
the  old  man. 

“  But  what  time  is  it  ?”  .asked  Sanin. 

“  A  quarter  to  seven ;  it  is  two  hours’ 
drive  to  Hanau,  and  we  ought  to  be  the 
first  to  get  there.  The  Russians  always 
anticipate  their  enemies !  1  have  en¬ 

gaged  the  best  carriage  there  is  in  Frank- 
fort!” 

Sanin  rose  and  commenced  washing 
himself. 

“  And  where  are  the  pistols  ?” 

“The  pistols  will  be  brought  by  that 
ferrofluckto  Tedesco ;  the  doctor  likewise.” 

As  the  day  before,  Pantaleone  had  put 
on  a  very  courageous  air;  but  wheq  he 
got  into  the  carriage  with  Sanin,  when  the 
coachman  cracked  his  whip  and  the  horses 
went  off  in  a  gallop,  a  perceptible  change 
came  over  the  countenance  of  the  ex¬ 
singer  and  comrade  of  the  Padua  dra¬ 
goons.  He  became  agitated  and  faint- 
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hearted,  and  like  a  badly  constructed  wall, 
he  gave  way  all  of  a  sudden. 

“  What  are  we  about,  my  heavens  1 
Santissima  Madonna  !"  exclaimed  he  all 
at  once,  putting  his  hands  up  to  his  head. 
“  What  am  I  doing,  old  fool  that  I  am, 
mzAvam,  frenetico  /” 

Sanin  looked  at  him  in  astonishment, 
and  burst  out  laughing;  and  taking  the 
old  man  gently  round  the  waist,  reminded 
him  of  a  French  proverb,  “  Le  vin  est  tir6 
— il  faut  le  boire." 

“  Yes,  yes,”  answered  Pantaleone;  “  you 
and  I — we  shall  drink  this  cup  to  the 
dregs.  But  still  I  am  an  idiot  1  I  am  an 
idiot !  But  a  short  time  ago,  all  was 
peace  and  quiet ;  and  now ;  ta-ta-ta,  tra- 
ta-ta  1  ” 

“Just  like  the  tulli  in  an  orchestra,” 
said  Sanin,  smiling.  “  But  you  are  not  the 
one  to  blame.” 

“  I  know  that  it  is  not  my  fault  1  But 
still  ...  it  is  such  a  lawless  proceeding. 
Diavolo  /  Diavolo  repeated  Pantaleone, 
shaking  his  mop  of  hair,  and  sighing. 

The  carriage  went  rolling  on  to  its  des¬ 
tination. 


The  morning  was  lovely  ;  the  Frankfort 
streets,  just  beginning  to  show  life,  looked 
clean  and  bright ;  the  windows  of  the 
houses  were  sparkling  like  steel  in  sun¬ 
light  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  carriage 
passed  the  barrier,  than  the  larks’  loud 
songs  were  heard  far  up  in  the  blue  heavens 
above.  Suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  a 
familiar  figure  made  its  appearance  from 
behind  a  tall  poplar,  came  forward  a  few 
steps,  and  stood  still.  Sanin  was  attracted 
by  it — looked  closer  .  .  .  Heavens ! 

.  .  .  It  was  Emile  I 

“  Does  he  then  know  about  this  duel  ?” 
he  said,  turning  to  Pantaleone. 

“  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  am  an 
imbecile?”  w-ailed  the  poor  old  Italian, 
driven  to  despair.  “  That  ill-fated  boy 
gave  me  no  peace  all  last  night,  and  so  at 
last  this  morning  1  disclosed  the  whole 
thing  to  him.” 

(“  That  is  his  notion  of  segredexza 
thought  Sanin.) 

The  carriage  came  on  a  line  with  Emile ; 
Sanin  bid  the  coachman  stop  the  horses, 
and  called  out  to  the  “  ill-fated  boy.” 
With  hesitating,  tottering  steps,  Emile 
drew  nigh,  looking  as  white  as  he  did  on 
the  day  he  was  taken  with  the  fainting  fit. 
36 
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.  “  What  are  you  doing  here  ?”  asked  Sa- 
nin  severely.  “  Why  are  you  not  at  home  ?” 

“  Let  me  ...  Oh  !  let  me  go  with 
you,”  stammered  Emile  in  a  trembling  voice, 
folding  his  hands  entreatingly,  while  his 
teeth  were  trembling  as  in  a  ht  of  ague. 
“  I  shall  not  hinder  you  in  any  way ;  only 
take,  take  me  !” 

“  If  you  have  but  the  slightest  degree  of 
respect  or  consideration  for  me,”  continued 
Sanin,  “  you  will  instantly  return  home  or 
to  the  shop,  to  Herr  Kliiber’s,  and  will  not 
say  a  single  word  to  any  one  about  what 
you  know,  and  await  my  return." 

“  Your  return,”  groaned  Emile,  his  voice 
breaking  down ;  “  but  if  you  are  .  .  .” 

“  Emile  !"  cried  Sanin,  interrupting  him, 
and  pointing  to  the  coachman,  “collect 
yourself !  Emile,  please  do  go  home ! 
Listen  to  me,  my  friend !  You  tell  me 
that  you  love  me.  Well  then,  if  you  real¬ 
ly  do,  you  will  turn  back  instantly.” 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  him.  Emile 
staggered  forward,  sobbed,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  and,  jumping  off  the  road,  ran 
back  towards  Frankfort  across  a  field. 

“  There  is  another  noble  heart,”  mutter¬ 
ed  Pantaleone ;  but  Sanin  turned  so 
sternly  on  him  that  the  old  man  shrank 
guiltily  back  into  the  carriage.  His  con¬ 
science  troubled  him  sorely,  and  each  mo¬ 
ment  the  feeling  of  terror  was  taking 
stronger  hold  of  him.  Had  he  really  con¬ 
sented  to  be  second  in  a  duel,  and  had  he 
got  the  horses,  and  made  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  quitted  his  peaceful  dwelling 
at  six  in  the  morning  ?  To  add  to  his 
grievances,  the  poor  old  man  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  suffer  intense  pain  in  his  legs. 

Sanin  thought  it  advisable  to  raise  his 
sinking  spirits — fell  on  the  right  vein,  and 
found  the  exact  words  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  effect. 

“  Where  is  all  your  usual  energy,  honored 
Signor  Cippatola  ?  Where  your  ancient 
valor — il  antico  valor  /” 

“  II  arttico  valor he  repeated  in  a  base 
voice,  “  Non  i  ancora  sperito — il  antico  va¬ 
lor  /" 

He  drew  himself  up,  and  instantly  com¬ 
menced  talking  of  his  career,  of  the  opera, 
•  the  great  tenor  Garcia;  and,  on  arriving 
at  Hanau,  the  old  man  had  entirely  re¬ 
sumed  his  usual  vigor  and  spirits. 

If  one  only  reflects,  what  is  there  in 
this  world  more  powerful,  and  yet  weaker 
than  words  ? 


XXII. 

Tlie  small  wood  in  which  the  duel  was 
to  take  place,  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  Hanau.  Sanin  and  Pantaleone 
were  the  first  to  arrive,  as  the  old  man 
had  anticipated ;  they  ordered  the  carriage 
to  stay  outside  the  wood,  and  penetrated 
into  the  shadow  of  the  dense  trees.  They 
were  kept  waiting  by  their  adversaries  for 
about  an  hour.  In  the  mean  while  Sanin 
did  not  find  the  time  irksome  ;  he  paced 
up  and  down  along  the  narrow  footpath,  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  watched  the 
dragon-flies  skim  past  him,  and  resolved,  as 
almost  every  Russian  does  on  similar  oc¬ 
casions,  to  drive  all  thoughts  away.  Only 
once,  in  spite  of  this  resolution,  did  he  lose 
himself  in  a  short  reverie  ;  he  had  stum¬ 
bled  against  a  young  lime-tree,  blown 
down  in  all  probability  during  yesterday’s 
squall.  It  was  dying  fast,  and  all  its 
leaves  were  withering.  “  Is  this  a  symbol 
of  my  own  fate  ?”  thought  Sanin,  gazing 
sadly  on  it ;  but  the  next  moment  he 
whistled  gayly,  and  jumping  over  the  fallen 
tree,  renewed  his  walk  along  the  footpath. 
Pantaleone,  however,  was  in  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  mood  from  Sanin ;  he  grumbled, 
abused  all  Germans,  groaned,  occasionally 
rubbing  his  back,  and  then  his  knees,  and 
even  yawned  from  very  restlessness  and 
agitation,  giving  his  little  drawn-up  face  at 
the  time  a  most  ludicrous  expression.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Sanin 
could  repress  his  laughter  at  the  old  man’s 
odd  appearance. 

The  rolling  of  wheels  was  at  last  heard 
along  the  road. 

“  'Tis  they !”  exclaimed  Pantaleone, 
pricking  up  his  ears  and  drawing  himself  up 
with  a  nervous  tremor,  which  he  hastened 
to  disguise  by  remarking  on  the  chilliness 
of  the  morning  air.  The  dew  was  still 
lying  heavy  on  the  grass  and  leaves  of  the 
trees,  but  a  sultry  heat  had  already  pene¬ 
trated  the  wood. 

Both  the  officers  soon  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  accompanied  by  a  thick-set 
little  man,  with  a  phlegmatic  and  not  yet 
thoroughly  awakened  face — this  was  the 
military  doctor.  In  one  hand  he  carried 
an  earthen-ware  jug  with  water — in  case 
of  necessity — and  a  bag  containing  surgi¬ 
cal  instruments  and  bandages  was  hanging 
over  his  left  shoulder.  He  was  evidently 
well  up  to  this  sort  of  excursion,  which 
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formed  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  in¬ 
come  ;  each  duel  brought  him  in  eight 
kreutzers — four  from  each  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties.  Mr.  Von  Richter  carried  the 
pistol-case,  while  Mr.  Von  Donhof,  with  a 
dandified  air,  flourished  a  small  cane  in 
his  hand. 

“  Pantaleone !”  whispered  Sanin  to  the 
old  man,  “  if  .  .  .  if  1  am  killed — you 
know  all  things  are  possible — take  from  out 
of  my  side-pocket  a  small  bit  of  paper;  in  it 
you  will  find  a  flower,  and  give  it  to  the 
Signorina  Gemma.  Do  you  hear  ?  Will 
you  promise  to  do  so  ?” 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  in  a  sorrow¬ 
ful  way,  and  shook  his  head  affirmatively. 
But  heaven  knows  whether  he  had  com¬ 
prehended  the  nature  of  his  promise. 

The  adversaries  and  seconds  exchanged 
the  customary  bows ;  the  doctor  did  not 
so  much  as  move  a  muscle  of  his  face — 
but  sat  down  on  the  grass  yawning,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  These  demonstrations  of 
chivalrous  politeness  are  not  in  my  line.” 
Mr.  Von  Richter  proposed  to  Mr.  “  Chi- 
badola”  to  choose  the  spot.  Mr.  “  Chi- 
badola”  answered  in  a  husky  voice, 
(his  courage  fast  forsaking  him  again,) 
“  Sir,  I  leave  the  choice  to  you ;  I  shall 
look  on.” 

Then  Mr.  Von  Richter  at  once  com¬ 
menced  his  operations,  and  his  choice  fell 
on  a  very  pretty  meadow  in  the  wood  it¬ 
self,  all  studded  with  wild  flowers;  he 
measured  the  paces,  marked  the  two  ex¬ 
treme  points  with  a  couple  of  small  sticks 
hurriedly  cut  and  sharpened  at  the  ends 
for  the  purpose,  got  the  pistols  out  of  the 
case,  and  sitting  down  on  his  tip-toes,  be¬ 
gan  ramming  the  bullets  down  ;  in  a  word, 
he  exerted  himself  so  much  and  used  such 
strength  that  he  was  occasionally  obliged 
to  wi|>e  the  perspiration  off  his  heated  face. 
While  the  preparations  were  going  on,  both 
adversaries  stood  somewhat  back,  looking 
not  unlike  two  disgraced  school-boys  sulk¬ 
ing  with  their  tutors. 

The  decisive  moment  had  arrived,  and 
each  took  up  his  pistol.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Von  Richter  here  interrupted  them 
for  a  minute,  by  observing  to  Pantaleone 
that  as  eldest  second  it  was  his  duty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  duel  rules,  before  calling  out 
the  fatal  “  One  !  two  !  three!”  to  turn  to 
the  adversaries  with  the  final  advice  and 
proposal  of  a  reconciliation  ;  that  although 
this  advice  was  never  followed  by  any  re¬ 
sults,  and  was,  generally  speaking,  but  an 
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empty  formality,  still,  by  performing  this  for¬ 
mality,  Mr.  Cippatola  would  ward  off  from 
himself  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  ; 
it  was  true  that  the  direct  duty  of  making 
a  similar  proposal  belonged  to  the  im¬ 
partial  spectator,  but  as  such  a  one  did 
not  happen  to  be  present,  he,  Mr.  Von 
Richter,  willingly  gave  up  this  privilege 
to  his  venerable  colleague.  Pantaleone, 
who  had  already  hidden  himself  behind  a 
bush,  so  that  he  should  not  see  Sanin’s 
adversary,  had  not  at  first  understood  a 
single  word  of  Mr.  Von  Richter’s  speech, 
more  especially  as  the  whole  had  b^n  ut¬ 
tered  in  a  nasal  twang ;  but  he  suddenly 
started,  stepped  nimbly  forward,  and 
striking  his  breast  convulsively  with  his 
hands,  cried  out  in  a  hoarse  voice  and  in 
his  own  droll  dialect :  4?  .  .  .  che 

bestialitd  f  Deux  zeun  'ommes  comme  fa 
que  It  battono  —  perchb  t  Che  diavolo  ? 
Audate  a  casa  /  ” 

“  I  do  not  consent  to  a  reconciliation,” 
exclaimed  Sanin  hurriedly. 

“  I  likewise  do  not  consent,”  repeated 
his  adversary  after  him. 

“  Well  then,  call  out :  one,  two,  three !” 
said  Von  Richter,  turning  to  the  distracted 
Pantaleone. 

The  latter  retired  instantly  behind  his 
bush,  and  bending  himself  almost  double, 
and  closing  his  eyes  and  turning  his  head 
away,  cried  out  from  thence  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  “  Una  .  .  .  die  .  .  . 

e  tre !” 

The  first  shot  was  fired  by  Sanin — and 
missed  aim.  His  bullet  had  struck  against 
a  tree/  Baron  Donhof  fired  immediately 
after — but  premeditated ly  into  the  air. 

Then  came  a  constrained  silence.  .  . 

.  .  Nobody  moved  from  where  they 

stood.  Pantaleone  gave  a  low  groan. 

“  Shall  we  resume  ?”  said  Donhof. 

“  Why  did  you  fire  into  the  air  ?”  asked 
Sanin. 

“  That  is  not  your  business.” 

“  And  you  intend  to  fire  the  second  time 
into  the  air  ?”  asked  Sanin  again. 

“  May  be:  I  do  not  know.” 

“  Allow  me,  allow  me,  gentlemen,”  be¬ 
gan  Von  Richter ;  “  duelists  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  talk  to  each  other.  That  is 
quite  against  all  rules.” 

“  I  refuse  to  fire,”  muttered  Sanin, 
throwing  down  his  pistol. 

“And  I  also  shall  not  continue  this 
duel,”  exclaimed  Donhof,  likewise  throwing 
his  pistol  to  the  ground.  “  Besides,  I  am 
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quite  willing  now  to  acknowledge  that  I 
was  in  fault  three  days  ago.” 

He  moved  uncomfortably  where  he 
stood,  and  held  out  his  hand  in  a  hesitating 
manner.  Sanin  went  up  to  him  quickly, 
and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  Both 
gentlemen  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
smile,  and  their  faces  became  suffused  with 
color. 

“  Bravi,  bravi !”  burst  out  Pantaleone, 
and  clapping  his  hands,  rushed  from  out  of 
his  bush  like  a  madman,  while  the  doctor, 
who  had  seated  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  rose  without  loss  of  time,  threw  the 
water  out  of  his  jug,  and  waddled  lazily 
through  the  wood  toward  the  road. 

Your  honor  is  cleared  and  the  duel  is  at 
an  end  !”  exclaimed  Von  Richter. 

“Fuori!”  croaked  Pantaleone  from  old 
recollection. 


Sanin  was  indeed  delighted  and  relieved 
in  his  mind,  when  the  formal  bows  had 
been  exchanged  and  he  once  more  took 
his  seat  in  the  carriage;  nevertheless  a 
consciousness  akin  to  shame  and  vexation 
rankled  within  him  when  he  felt  that  this 
duel  had  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  farce  in  which  he  had  played  his  part. 
He  recollected  the  phlegmatic  little  doctor, 
and  how  he,  Sanin,  had  smiled,  or  rather 
drawn  up  his  nose  in  derision  at  him,  when 
he  saw  him  leaving  the  wood  almost  arm 
in  arm  with  Baron  Donhof.  Then  again, 
he  brought  to  mind  Pantaleone  counting 
out  the  four  kreutzers  to  the  doctor.  There 
was  something  very  unpleasant  in  these  re¬ 
collections. 

Yes ;  he  felt  ashamed  and  annoyed  at  it 
all :  .  .  .  although,  looking  at  it  from 

another  jjoint  of  view,  what  else  could  he 
have  done  under  the  ciiC'.’ iistances  ? 

Such  insolent  behavior  could  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  unresented,  and  was  he 
to  sink  to  Herr  Kliiber’s  levels  Had  he 
not  stood  in  Gemma’s  defense  and  shielded 
her  ?  His  cause  was  a  right  one,  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  still  that  feeling  of  shame  at  the 
whole  proceetling  would  force  itself  up>on 
him  and  torment  him. 

But  Pantaleone  was  radiant  with  triumph 
and  pride.  No  general,  returning  victo¬ 
rious  from  the  field  of  battle,  could  have 
gazed  around  him  with  greater  self-suffi- 
cieecy  and  exultation  than  he  did.  Sanin’s 
QOnduct  during  the  duel  had  sent  the  old 
man  into  raptures.  He  exalted  him  to  a 


hero,  and  would  hear  no  admonition  or 
even  listen  to  any  entreaties.  He  likened 
him  to  a  monument  of  marble  or  bronze, 
and  compared  him  with  the  statue  of  the 
commander  in  Don  G  'm^anni ;  as  far  as  had 
concerned  himself,  he  owned  to  a  feeling 
of  great  agitation  at  the  time.  “  But  then 
I  am  an  artist,”  he  added,  “  with  a  ner¬ 
vous,  excitable  temperament ;  while  you — 
you  are  a  child  of  the  icy  north  and  of 
the  granite  rocks.” 

Sanin  was  at  a  great  loss  how  to  quiet 
his  nervous,  excitable  artist. 


Very  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where 
they  had  met  Kmile  before,  this  boy 
rushed  out  again  from  behind  a  tree,  with 
a  cry  of  joy  on  his  lips,  and,  bounding 
toward  them,  ran  at  the  carriage  without 
waiting  for  the  horses  to  be  stopped,  and 
in  his  hurry  almost  getting  under  the 
wheels,  scrambled  over  the  side  of  the  car¬ 
riage  and  clung  to  Sanin.  “  You  are  alive, 
you  are  not  wounded  !”  he  repeated  joy¬ 
fully.  “  Forgive  me  that  I  disobeyed  you, 
and  did  not  return  to  Frankfort.  But  I 
could  not!  I  waited  your  return  here. 
Tell  me  all  about  it.  You — have  killed  him 
then  ?” 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
Sanin  calmed  the  boy  and  disengaged  him¬ 
self  from  his  close  embrace. 

With  great  eloquence,  and  beaming  with 
pleasure,  Pantaleone  at  once  commenced 
giving  him  all  the  details  of  the  duel,  not 
omitting  to  mention  the  bronze  monument 
and  the  statue  of  the  commander !  H  e  even 
rose  from  his  seat  and,  spreading  wide  his 
legs  in  order  to  keep  his  balance,  folded 
his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  throwing  a  dis¬ 
dainful  look  over  his  shoulder,  represented 
the  living  statue  of  the  commander  Sanin  ! 
Emile  listened  with  awe  and  reverence  to 
every  word  he  uttered,  only  occasionally 
breaking  the  thread  of  his  narrative  by 
exclamations  cf  wonder  and  joy,  or  else 
by  suddenly  starting  from  his  seat  to  snatch 
a  hasty  embrace  from  his  heroic  friend. 

The  carriage  rolled  through  the  Frank¬ 
fort  streets,  and  drew  up  at  last  at  Sanin’s 
hotel.  He  was  ascending  the  staircase 
with  his  two  companions,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  a  female  figure  just  emerging  from 
out  a  dark  corridor.  Her  face  was  covered 
with  a  veil.  Stepping  up  to  Sanin,  she 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  ran 
down  the  staircase,  into  the  street,  and 
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disappeared,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  waiter,  who  said  that  the  lady  had 
been  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  foreign 
gentleman  for  upward  of  an  hour.  It 
was  but  a  momentary  glimpse,  yet  Sanin 
had  recognized  Gemma.  He  knew  her 
by  her  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  thick  brown  vail 
that  she  had  thrown  over  her  face. 

“  Did  Fraulein  Gemma  know  of  this 
duel  ?”  he  inquired  in  a  dissatisfied  tone, 
S(>eaking  in  German,  and  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  Emile  and  Pantaleone,  who  were 
following  on  his  heels. 

Emile  grew  red  and  confused. 

“I  was  obliged  to  tell  her,”  faltered 
Emile.  “She  had  her  suspicions,  and  I 
could  not  keep  it  from  her.  But  it  does 
not  matter  now  in  the  least,”  he  continued 
gayly ;  “  it  has  all  ended  so  happily,  and  she 
has  seen  you  alive  and  unharmed.” 

Sanin  turned  away  impatiently. 

“  What  blabs  you  both  are,  to  be  sure  !” 
he  muttered,  as  though  annoyed ;  and  en¬ 
tering  his'room,  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 
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“  Pray  do  not  be  angry  with  me,”  said 
Emile  t^echingly. 

“  Well,  well,  I  shall  not  be  angry  with 
you.”  (Sanin  was  not  really  displeased 
with  the  boy  ;  he  could  hardly  have  wished 
for  Gemma  not  to  know  of  the  duel.) 
“  You  have  hugged  me  quite  enough. 
Now  go — I  wish  to  remain  alone.  I  shall 
go  to  bed,  as  I  am  feeling  tired.” 

“  Bright  idea !”  exclaimed  Pantaleone. 
“  You  require  rest ;  you  have  earned  it, 
noble  Signor!  ,  Come  away,  Emilio! 
Walk  gently,  on  your  tip-toes,  on  your 
tip-toes — sh,  sh,  sh !” 

When  Sanin  said  he  wanted  to  sleep,  it 
was  merely  a  subterfuge  to  rid  himself  of 
bis  friends;  but  when  they  were  gone  and 
he  was  left  alone,  a  feeling  of  weariness 
and  fatigue  stole  over  him.  The  night 
before  he  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes ;  so 
throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  he  soon  fell 
into  a  deep  slumber. 

(To  be  coittinued.)  ^ 
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The  Puritan  poet  was  bound  to  show  us 
more  of  Puritanism  than  any  other  man  ; 
for  the  poet  is  in  deepest  union  with  the 
spirit  of  his  time.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  he 
is  a  world-jRjet,  he  will  be  more  than  his 
age ;  he  will  stand  up  from  the  crowd  to 
receive  light  from  past  generations,  and  to 
“  take  the  morning”  of  the  future :  but  not 
the  less  will  he  be  the  child,  the  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  child  of  his  time.  No  Puritan, 
not  Cromwell  himself,  was  more  Puritan 
than  Milton.  Imagination  singles  out 
these  two  and  places  them  apart,  the  Puri¬ 
tan  poet  and  the  Puritan  king.  In  power 
of  brain  and  fiery  strength  of  will,  in  velo¬ 
city  and  intrepidity  of  intellectual  vision, 
they  were  about  equal.  Cromwell  was 
superior  in  massive  sense  and  infallible 
certitude  of 'practical  glance ;  Milton  had 
the  incommunicable  gift  of  poetic  genius, 
enabling  him  to  extract  the  finest  essence 
of  Puritan  nobleness,  and  preserve  it  for 
posterity,  “  married  to  immortal  verse  and 
equally  immortal  prose.”  Watch  well  the 
steps  of  these  two,  and  you  will  not  fail  to 
catch  some  notes  of  the  music  to  which 
the  historical  procession  of  Puritanism 
marched. 


John  Milton,  as  we  see  him  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  was  the  most 
comprehensively  cultured  young  man  in 
England,  probably  in  Europe.  The  lan¬ 
guages  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  him 
as  mother  tongues.  He  read  the  Italian 
poets  and  the  great  poetical  masters  of  his 
own  country.  He  was  able  to  estimate  all 
the  Renaissance  could  tell  or  teach  him. 
Here  and  there  the  dead  hand  of  antiquity 
had  struck  with  its  stiffening  touch  into  the 
poetry  which  he  had  already  written.  The 
glorious  roll  of  music  and  imagery  in  the 
opening  stanzas  of.  his  Hymn  of  the  Nati¬ 
vity,  leading  us  along  a  world  veiled  in 
maiden  snow  beneath  amazed  stars  to  the 
shepherds  waiting  the  angels’  song,  had 
been  broken  by  the  alien  and  ignoble 
apparition  of  “  the  mighty  Pan.”  The 
gracious  quietude  and  vivid  simplicity  of 
the  lines  in  Comus, 

“  They  left  me  then  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  Palmer’s  weed,” 

had  been  smitten,  even  in  completing  the 
sense,  into  tuneless  artificiality,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  “  Phoebus’  wain.”  But  his 
own  England,  its  “hedge-row  elms  and 
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hillocks  green,”  its  cottage  windows  ca¬ 
ressed  by 

“  the  sweet-briar  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine,” 

had  wooed  him  with  a  finer  magic  than 
tliat  of  the  ancients,  lending  merriment  to 
his  eye  and  song  to  his  lip  in  morning 
walks, 

“  While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o’er  the  furrowed  land. 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.” 

In  1623,  when  Milton  was  a  boy  of  fif¬ 
teen,  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell, 
“  only  to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a 
friend  and  fellow  alive  as  was  our  Shake¬ 
speare,”  had  given  to  the  world  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare’s  works,  very  anxi¬ 
ous  that  the  said  folio  might  commend 
itself  to  “  the  most  noble  and  incomparable 
pair  of  brethren,”  William,  Earl  of  this  and 
Philip  Earl  of  that,  and  exceedingly  un¬ 
conscious  that,  next  to  the  production  of 
the  works  themselves,  they  were  doing  the 
most  important  thing  done,  or  likely  to  be 
done,  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world. 
Milton  read  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  lines 
which  he  wrote  upon  him  in  1630,  there 
seems  to  be  the  due  throb  of  transcendent 
admiration.  A  superb  enthusiasm,  an 
imaginative  audacity  bordering  on  the 
gigantesque,  are  embodied  in  the  idea  of 
Shakespeare’s  readers  being,  “  with  wonder 
and  astonishment,”  cast  into  a  state  of 
trance-like  death,  made  into  “marble  with 
too  much  conceiving,”  and  thus  forming  a 
grave  worthy  of  the  poet. 

“  Thou,  our  fancy  pf  itself  bereaving. 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving. 
And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die.” 

But  the  lines  in  V Allegro, 

“  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  nature’s  child, 
Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild,” 

though  right  in  laying  emphasis  upon 
Shakespeare’s  sweetness,  convey  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  something  like  depreciation.  Not 
thus  would  you  speak  if  you  intended  to 
describe  greatness  colossal  and  unap¬ 
proached.  'Po  apply  the  term  “  nature’s 
child”  to  one  who  exhausted  the  p)ossibili- 
ties  of  art  is  like  praising  a  consummate 
general  for  understanding  regimental  drill, 
and  a  reference  to  the  “  wood-notes  wild  ” 
of  him  who  wrote  Hanilet  and  the  Tem¬ 


pest,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear,  and  Julius 
Ceesar,  is  like  saying  that  the  Himalayan 
range  carries  grass-tufts  and  daisies.  Be¬ 
neath  the  radiant  expanse  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  mind,  the  entire  phenomenon  of 
Puritanism  may  be  contemplated  as  an 
angry  spot  of  storm,  moving  along  the 
face  of  the  sea,  beneath  soft  unfiithomable 
brilliance  of  summer  sky.  All  that  was 
wrong  in  the  social  philosophy  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  is  checked  and  rectified  by  Sir  Toby’s 
answer  to  Malvolio,  himself  “a  kind  of 
Puritan.”  “  Dost  thou  think,  because 
thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?”  Puritanism,  in  its  best 
mood  of  reverent  submission,  could  say 
no  more  in  vindication  of  the  ways  of 
God  to  men,  than  is  said  by  Isabel : — 

“  All  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 

And  He  who  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 

Found  out  the  remedy.” 

And  never  did  Puritanism  more  inly  rea¬ 
lise,  more  delicately  and  intensely  express, 
the  soul  of  Christian  morality,  than  had 
been  done  by  Portia : — 

“  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 

It  hlesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.” 

Shakespeare  may  with  some  propriety  be 
called  the  poet  of  the  Reformation  ;  for  he 
is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  freedom,  the 
poet  of  man ;  and  the  Reformation  denotes 
and  dates  for  us  a  magnificent  awakening, 
energising,  expanding  of  the  human  mind. 
But  he  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the 
pMjet  of  Puritanism.  He  was  too  great  for 
that.  He  was  incapable  of  being  a  parti¬ 
san,  or  of  giving  up  to  the  noblest  of  spe¬ 
cial  developments  what  was  meant  for 
mankind.  Nor  would  the  England  of  the 
Puritan  period  have  been  so  rich  a  field 
for  the  Shakespearian  drama  as  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  Elizabeth.  When  Englishmen 
were  arrayed  in  hostile  camps,  when  every 
family  circle  was  rent  with  unutterable 
heartburnings,  how,  to  mention  nothing 
else,  could  the  most  marvellous  faculty  of 
humor  that  ever  dwelt  in  man  have  found 
in  England,  to  love  and  to  laugh  at,  and 
to  preserve  for  the  love  and  laughter  of 
all  times,  the  Dogberries,  the  Bottoms,  the 
Petruchios,  the  Slalvofios,  the  Sir  Tobys, 
the  Launces,  the  Lancelot  Gobbos,  the 
Falstaflis,  the  grave-diggers,  the  clowns, 
the  Pucks,  the  ArieLs,  the  Calibans,  which 
are  but  minor  figures  in  works  so  far 
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beyond  the  common  reach  of  literary  art 
that  language  has  no  epithet  by  which  to 
characterize  them  ?  It  was  in  a  still,  great 
time,  of  energy  healthful  and  therefore 
calm,  of  enjoyment,  of  proud  strength  and 
exuberant  life,  tortured^  by  no  raging  anta¬ 
gonisms,  no  rabid  fanaticisms,  that  Sliake- 
speare,  with  a  genius  capable  of  sympa¬ 
thetically  embracing  and  bodying  forth 
every  type  of  man,  every  phase  of  perma¬ 
nent  human  emotion, — loving  all,  tolerat¬ 
ing  all,  interested  in  evil  as  well  as  in 
good,  clear  that  even  the  fool  and  the 
rogue  have  uses  in  a  world  so  dull  as  ours, 
and  where  there  is  so  much  smoke  to  be 
consumed  by  the  summer  lightning  of 
laughter, — could  do  his  unique  and  inesti¬ 
mable  work. 

We  have  arrived,  therefore,  at  the  first 
of  those  distinctions  by  which,  as  with 
critical  surveying  line,  it  must  be  our  aim 
to  edge  round  and  mark  off  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  Milton.  He  was  not  of  that  class 
of  poets  whose  inspiration  lies  essentially 
in  their  boundless,  all-penetrating,  all- 
tolerating  sympathy;  for  whom  concrete 
men  and  women  in  their  whole  range  of 
character,  from  sage  to  simpleton,  from 
saint  to  sot,  from  ape  to  archangel,  are 
endlessly  interesting ;  who  are  not  uncon¬ 
trollably  fired  with  reforming  ardor ;  who 
do  not  expect  the  world  to  become  much 
better  than  it  is ;  who,  if  the  truth  must 
out,  have  an  inextinguishable  tenderness 
for  evil,  and  will  keep  a  lurking  place  at 
tlie  world’s  chimney-corner  for  the  devil 
himself.  Nothing  is  more  curiously  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Shakespeare  than  the  mani¬ 
fest  enjoyment  with  which,  by  subtlest 
sympathy,  he  reads  every  secret  in  the 
diabolical  breast  of  lago.  Goethe  throws 
all  his  cleverness  and  all  his  heart  into  a 
version  of  Rebuke  Fuchs,  and  carefully 
explains  to  Eckermann  that  he  does  not 
intend  Mephistopheles  to  be  finally  cast 
out.  Burns,  no  more  doubting  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  Satan  than  of  his  own  grandfather, 
feels  to  him  exactly  as  Goethe  felt  to 
Mephisto : — 

“  But  fare  ye  weel,  auld  Nickie  Ben, 

0  wad  ye  tak’  a  tliocht  an’  men’, 

V’e  aiblins  micht — I  dinna  ken — 

Yet  hae  a  stake ; 

I’m  wae  to  think  upo’  yon  den, 

Ev’n  for  your  sake.” 

As  Shakespeare  is  the  supreme  name  in 
this  order  of  poets,  the  men  of  sympathy 
and  of  humor,  Milton  stands  first  in  that 


other  great  order  which  is  too  didactic  for 
humor,  and  of  which  Schiller  is  the  best 
recent  representative.  He  was  called  the 
lady  of  his  College,  not  only  for  his  beau¬ 
tiful  face,  but  because  of  the  vestal  purity 
and  austerity  of  his  virtue.  The  men  of 
the  former  dass  are  intuitive,  passionate, 
impulsive  ;  not  steadily  conscious  of  their 
powers;  fitful,  unsystematic.  Their  love 
IS  ecstasy  ;  their  errors  are  the  intoxication 
of  joy ;  their  sorrows  are  as  the  pangs  of 
death.  Himmelhoch  jauchzend, — zum 
Tode  betriibt;  pahting  with  rapture,  to 
death  brought  low :  happy  only  in  that 
their  whole  soul  is  thrown  into  every 
mood,  and  counting  life  past  when  the 
intellect  ceases  to  wander  and  the  heart  to 
love. 

When  head  and  heart  are  whirling  wild. 

What  better  can  be  found  ? 

The  man  who  neither  loves  nor  errs 
Were  better  underground.* 

.  Milton,  the  poet  of  Puritanism,  stands 
out  in  bold  contrast  to  these  imperfect 
characters.  P'rom  his  infancy  there  was 
nothing  unregulated  in  his  life.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  clearly  a  superior  man,  of  keen  Pro¬ 
testantism,  successful  in  business,  well 
skilled  in  music,  soon  perceived  that 
one  of  the  race  of  immortals  had  been 
born  in  his  house.  He  began,  apparently 
with  the  conscious  and  delighted  assent  of 
his  son,  to  give  the  young  Apollo  such  an 
education  as  Plato  might  have  prescribed. 
An  eminently  good  education  it  proved  to 
be ;  only  not  so  good,  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  a  world-poet,  as  that  which 
nature,  jealous  of  the  Platos  and  peda¬ 
gogues,  and  apt  to  tumble  them  and  their 
grammatical  appurtenances  out  of  window 
when  she  has  one  of  her  miraculous  chil¬ 
dren  in  hand,  had  provided  for  that  Strat¬ 
ford  lad  who  came  to  London,  broken  in 
character  and  probably  almost  broken  in 
heart,  some  forty  years  earlier,  to  be  a 
hanger-on  of  the  theatres  and  to  mount 
the  intellectual  throne  of  the  world.  No 
deer-stealing  expeditions  late  o’  nights 
when  the  moon  silvered  the  elms  of  Char- 
lecote  chase ;  no  passionate  love-affairs 
and  wild  boy-marriage.  Milton,  carefully 
grounded  in  the  tongues,  went  in  due 
course  to  Cambridge  University,  and  dur- 


•‘‘jWenn  dir’s  in  Kopf  und  Heraen'schwirrt, 
Was  willst  du  Bessres  hal>en  ? 

Wer  nicht  mehr  liebt  und  nicht  niehr  irrt, 
Dcr  lasse  sich  begraben.” — Gokthk. 
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ing  those  years  when  the  youthful  mind  is 
in  its  stage  of  richest  recipiency,  lived 
among  the  kind  of  men  who  haunt  seats 
of  learning.  On  the  whole,  the  most  un¬ 
interesting  men  in  existence ;  whose  very 
knowledge  is  a  learned  ignorance ;  not 
bees  of  industry,  who  have  hoarded  infor¬ 
mation  by  exi>erience,  but  hook-worms. 
Mr.  Trollope,  by  a  rare  felicity  of  genius, 
has  managed  to  get  these  people  into 
novels,  but  no  one  has  yet  got  them  into 
poetry.  It  is  important,  also,  that  Milton 
was  never  to  any  distracting  extent  in 
love.  If  Shakespeare  had  b^en  a  distin¬ 
guished  university  man,  would  he  have 
told  us  of  a  catch  that  could  “  draw  three 
souls  out  of  one  weaver  ”  ?  And  if  the 
boy  of  eighteen  had  not  been  in  a  fine 
frenzy  about  Anne  Hathaway,  could  he 
have  known  how  Juliet  and  Romeo, 
Othello  and  Desdemona,  loved  ? 

The  inspiration  of  Milton’s  genius  was 
not  that  of  personal  experience  and  emo¬ 
tion.  He  sang  by  no  means  as  the  bird 
sings,  to  give  voice  to  the  feelings  with 
which  the  strings  of  the  heart  are  vibrating 
to  agony.  He  was  a  student  of  music  and 
of  l^auty,  training  himself  to  excel  in  the 
august  art  of  song,  aware  of  its  difficulty, 
but  aware  also  of  his  powers.  Conscious 
education  of  this  kind  is  perilous ;  genius, 
tamed  and  regulated,  is  apt  to  lose  its 
wings  and  become  capable  only  of  the 
sober  paces  of  prose.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
proof  of  the  fiery  and  inextinguishable 
nature  of  Milton’s  genius  that  it  triumphed 
over  the  artificiality  of  his  training ;  that 
there  is  the  pulse  of  a  true  poetical  life  in 
his  most  highly  wrought  poems,  and  that 
the  whole  mountain  of  his  learning  glows 
with  the  strong  internal  flame.  His  inspi¬ 
ration  was  from  within,  the  inspiration  of 
a  profound  enthusiasm  for  beauty  and  an 
impassioned  devotion  to  virtue.  The  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  he  lived  during  the  period 
of  his  most  elaborate  self-education  is  not 
marked  enough  to  have  disturbed,  by 
strong  impressions  from  without,  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  his  genius  from  within.  Hor¬ 
ton  lies  where  the  dead  flat  of  South¬ 
eastern  Buckingham  meets  the  dead  flat  of 
South-western  Middlesex.  Egham  Hill, 
not  quite  so  high  as  Hampstead,  and  the 
chalk  knoll  on  which  Windsor  Castle  fails 
to  be  sublime,  are  the  loftiest  ground  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Staines, 
the  Pontes  of  the  Romans,  and  Runny- 
mead  with  its  associations,  are  near.  The 


parish  church  of  Horton,  in  which  Milton 
worshipped  for  five  or  six  years,  and  in 
which  nis  mother  is  buried,  has  one  of  the 
Norman  porches  common  in  the  district, 
but  is  drearily  heavy  in  its  general  struc¬ 
ture,  and  forms  a  notable  contrast  to  that 
fine  example  of  the  old  English  church  in 
which,  by  the  willows  of  Avon,  lie  Shake¬ 
speare’s  bones.  The  river  Colne  breaks 
itself,  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  into  a  leash 
of  streams,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
flows  by  Horton.  'Fhe  abounding  water¬ 
courses  are  veiled  with  willows,  but  the 
tree  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  Mil¬ 
ton’s  attention.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
poet-painter  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  to 
show  what  depths  of  homely  pathos,  and 
what  exquisite  picturesqueness  of  gnarled 
and  knotted  line,  could  be  found  in  a  pol¬ 
lard  willow,  and  for  Tennyson  to  reveal 
the  poetic  expressiveness  of  the  tree  as 
denoting  a  solemn  and  pensive  landscape, 
such  as  that  amid  whose  “  willowy  hills 
and  fields”  rose  the  carol, 

*•  mournful,  holy, 

CTiaunted  loudly,  chaunt^  lowly. 

Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 

And  her  eyes  were  darkened  wholly,” 

of  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  About  ten  miles 
to  the  north  of  Horton  is  Harefield,  a  vil¬ 
lage  probably  quite  as  silent  to-day  as  in 
Milton’s  time,  for  the  railway,  at  Uxbridge, 
is  five  miles  distant,  and  all  who  must  live 
near  the  steel  highway  have  left  the  little 
place.  Here,  on  his  visits  to  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  Milton  would  see  a  less  uniform 
landscape;  hills  of  pleasant  undulation, 
and  the  Colne,  still  undivided,  lighting 
with  pale  gleam  its  wooded  valley. 

In  such  country,  John  Milton,  animated 
by  high  intellectual  passion,  gathering 
himself  up  in  what,  compared  with  the 
habitudes  of  the  sympathetic  poets,  may 
be  characterised  as  a  certain  proud  isola¬ 
tion,  trained  himself  for  conquest  in  the 
world  of  mind.  I'o  some,  even  though 
intelligent  and  friendly,  he  seemed  to  be 
wasting  his  years,  and  in  a  well-known 
sonnet  he  makes  a  poetical  confession  that 
the  same  thought  had  struck  wamingly 
upon  his  own  heart.  But  above  the  hasty 
rebukes  of  friends,  and  deeper  than  the 
hints  of  conscience  in  moments  of  self- 
reproach,  was  the  predominant  conviction 
that  he  who,  in  his  youth,  addresses  him¬ 
self,  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  soul,  to 
culture,  is  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  need 
not  shnnk  from  “  the  great  Task-master's 
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eye.”  Culture,  indeed,  is  judged  by  man¬ 
kind,  and  whatever  the  Sophist  and  Epi¬ 
curean  schools  may  hold,  ought  to  be 
judged  by  mankind,  with  reference  to  its 
end.  The  study  of  the  beautiful,  without 
view  to  anything  but  the  pleasure  it  affords 
or  the  distinction  it  procures,  is  named 
dilettantism,  a  term  not  strictly  of  con¬ 
tempt,  but  sharply  excluding  all  idea  of 
heroic  desert.  Goethe,  for  example,  is 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  superbly 
gifted  men  of  recent  times,  and  as  perhaps 
the  best  cultured ;  but  a  suspicion  has  got 
into  the  mind  of  the  world  that  his  culture 
was  self-centred  and  self-sufficing,  a  sus¬ 
picion,  1  believe,  unjust,  but  invincible 
hitherto  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  two  or  three  others  who  have  studied 
him  most  deeply  ;  and  therefore  the  heart- 
homage  of  mankind  is  inexorably  denied 
him.  It  would  not  be  paradoxical  to 
allege  that  Milton  erred  on  the  opposite 
side, — that  he  was  too  consciously  alive  to 
the  duty  of  annexing  high  service,  with 
God  for  feudal  superior,  to  his  self-culture, 
as  the  condition  of  its  being  noble.  But 
the  moral  instincts  of  the  race  pronounce 
that  he  was  in  the  main  right,  for  they 
recognise  a  radiancy  transfiguring  the  cul¬ 
ture  inspired  by  devotion  to  mankind  and 
governed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  more  warmly 
touched  with  the  bloom  of  life  than  the 
ice-like  brilliance  of  mere  aesthetic  sensibi¬ 
lity,  scientific  curiosity,  or  intellectual  am¬ 
bition. 

Few  things  in  the  whole  range  of  lite¬ 
rary  art  are  so  fine  as  the  works  composed 
by  Milton  during  those  years  of  calm  yet 
ardent  self-education  which  intervened 
between  his  leaving  Cambridge  and  his 
visiting  Italy.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  LAUfgro  and  II  Penscroso.  In 
addition  to  the  bright,  crisp  touch  of  their 
landscape  sketching,  and  their  comprehen¬ 
sive  felicity  of  thought,  sentiment,  imagery, 
and  diction,  there  is  in  them  a  subtle 
melodiousness,  attained  by  skilful  inter¬ 
weaving  of  the  trochee  and  the  iambus 
with  one  or  two  anapiestic  touches,  of 
which  the  language  had  previously  pos¬ 
sessed  no  example,  and  which  has  proved 
to  this  day  inimitable.  But  the  pre-emi¬ 
nent  work  of  the  time  is  Comus.  After 
Goethe  and  Keats  have  been  in  the  lists, 
this  continues  far  and  away  the  best  poem 
of  its  class,  the  best  attempt  of  a  modern 
to  strike  the  lyre  of  Greece.  It  has  the 
defect  which  seems  inevitable  in  such 
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poetry,  the  defect  of  incongruity.  Tbis 
appears  in  the  opening  lines.  A  spirit, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  virtuous 
ladies  on  earth,  may  well  enough  have  a 
mansion  in  the  skies ;  but  spirits  and  man¬ 
sions  were  certainly  not  to  be  found 
“before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove’s 
court.”  And  when  this  spirit  talks  of 
“  the  crown  that  virtue  gives,”  of  “  eterni¬ 
ty,”  and  above  all  of  the  “  sin-worn  mould  ” 
of  “  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  Earth,” 
all  sense  of  illusion  vanishes,  and  Jove  and 
his  court  are  felt  to  be  as  much  out  of 
place  as  they  would  be  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  The  introduction  of  the 
epithets  “  sin-worn  ”  and  “  dim,”  as  cha¬ 
racterising  the  world  of  living  men,  in  a 
speech  by  a  familiar  of  Jove’s  court,  may 
well  surprise  us  when  we  recall  Milton’s 
love  of  Homer.  The  poet  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  heroes  of  whom  he  sang,  did  not 
regard  the  world  of  Greece  and  of  its 
islands,  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  garden- 
lined  coast  of  Syria  down  to  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  as  dim  or  sad,  but  as  filled  with 
light  and  with  jocund  life.  The  very  idea 
of  sin  had  hardly  glimmered  on  their 
minds.  Probably,  however,  Milton  made 
no  serious  attempt  to  keep  the  work  true 
to  the  antique  in  tone  and  color. 

Comus  is  a  descriptive  poem,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  dramatic  form,  but  no  aim  at  dra¬ 
matic  verisimilitude,  the  subject  being  the 
triumph  of  Vestal  Purity,  by  force  of  its 
own  radiance,  over  rude  strength  and 
malign  enchantment. 

“  So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 

That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  anf;els  lackey  her. 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt.’’ 

The  tale  is  told  beautifully,  simply, 
without  plot  or  any  artifice ;  and  with  no 
regard  to  superficial  probabilities.  Frank¬ 
ly  discarding  everything  of  the  drama,  ex¬ 
cept  its  form,  the  poet  does  not  stoop,  as, 
within  certain  limits,  the  dramatist  must, 
to  be  a  literary  mocking-bird.  Aloft  on 
his  perch,  like  a  nightingale,  he  fills  the 
grove  with  his  music,  varying  his  note  as 
the  subject  varies,  but  always  with  the 
same  volume  of  sound  and  the  same  rich 
and  mellow  tone.,  None  of  the  masters 
of  English  poetry,  Milton’s  predecessors, 
not  Chaucer,  not  Spenser,  not  Shake¬ 
speare  even,  had  done  much  to  detract 
from  the  originality,  or  to  herald  the  per¬ 
fection,  of  Comus.  Chaucer’s  blank  verse 
is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  that  of  Milton. 
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Chaucer,  bdeed,  had  little  sense  of  beauty, 
little  sense  of  melody ;  Milton’s  nature  was 
instinct  with  both.  Chaucer  was  a  strong, 
observant,  active-minded,  coarse  man,  who 
could  see  the  point  of  a  story,  and  tell  it  in 
a  straightforward  way.  His  works  are 
historic^ly  invaluable,  as  enabling  us  to 
strip  the  middle  age  of  that  veneer  and 
that  tinsel  with  which  modem  affectation 
and  literary  cant  have  overlaid  it.  Read¬ 
ing  Chaucer,  we  learn  how  different  from 
the  society  of  a  refined  age  was  the  society 
of  a  time  when  a  company  of  Canterbury 
pilgrims,  including  knight,  clergyman,  and 
nun,  could  listen,  well  pleased,  to  descrip¬ 
tions  which  would  now  be  hooted  from 
the  stage  of  the  lowest  music-hall  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Chaucer  has  a  true  gift  of  narrative, 
a  sympathy  with  brave  and  strenuous  life, 
a  good  heart,  and  a  vein  of  humor  charac¬ 
teristically  English  and  very  gross ;  but  we 
look  almost  in  vain  for  either  beauty  or 
music  in  his  page.  In  much  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  blank  verse  there  is  an  idiomatic 
purity,  united  with  an  inexpressible  sweet¬ 
ness,  which  Milton  does  not  reach.  Shake¬ 
speare  spoke  and  read  only  English,  as 
Sophocles  spoke  and  read  only  Greek ; 
and  acquaintance  with  but  one  language 
seems  a  condition  of  perfect  purity  of  dic¬ 
tion,  perfect  idiomatic  faithfulness,  in  its 
use.  Milton’s  speech  is  composite,  and 
in  its  jewelled  wealth  there  is  stateliness 
almost  too  much  for  grace.  But  except 
Shakespeare’s  passages  of  poetry — those 
priceless  passages  in  which  the  poet  puts 
the  dramatist  aside,  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
not  the  mere  character  in  the  play  that 
speaks,  but  Shakespeare  himself  who  sings 
— there  is  nothing  in  our  language  to  vie 
with  the  blank  verse  of  Comus.  That  of 
Paradise  Lost  has  a  martial  grandeur  all 
its  own,  but  the  long  resounding  march 
becomes  at  length  almost  monotonous ;  in 
Comus  the  inventive  subtlety  of  modula¬ 
tion  is  so  exquisite  that  the  charm  of  the 
music  is  every  moment  new.  There  is 
perpetual  variation  in  ])er[)etual  unity,  like 
the  marshalled  moving  of  waves  all  one 
way,  while  in  each  swell  of  liquid  crystal 
there  is  some  subtle  change  of  form  and 
light,  due  to  pauses  in  the  wind,  reflec¬ 
tions  from  the  green  deeps  below,  or 
gleams  in  the  sky  above.  The  diction 
and  imagery  are  throughout  inventive ; 
there  is  hardly  a  conventional  epithet  in 
the  [>oem.  Surely  nothing  was  ever  said 
in  any  tongue  more  beautiful  than  this. 
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spoken  of  the  raptures  of  song  heard  in 
the  night : — 

“  How  sweetly  did 'they  float  upon'the  wings 
Of  silence  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smiled  !  ” 

Night  and  darkness  always  make  Milton 
sublime.  He  was  probably  fond  of  night- 
walks.  He  speaks  of  going  abroad  to 
hear  the  nightingales,  and  there  are  lines 
in  Comus  which  prove  that  he  did  not 
draw  on  his  fancy  in  painting  the  scenery 
of  darkness.  Take  one  illustration. 
“  Black,  usurping  mists  ”  have  hidden 
moon  and  stars,  and  the  poet  invokes  a 
lowlier  light  to  direct  him  ; — 

“  Some  gentle  taper, 

Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker-hole 

Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 

With  thy  long-levelled  rule  of  streaming  light  I  ” 

No  one  who  has  seen,  in  a  moonless  night, 
when  mist  shrouded  the  landscape,  the 
glowing  spark  of  village  stithy  or  cottage 
lamp  shoot  its  white  beam  athwart  the  fog, 
can  doubt  that  t|;iis  last  line  is  a  transcript 
from  Milton’s  own  observation.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  find  that  the  poet  who  is  noted 
among  his  brethren  for  imaginative  breadth 
and  sublimity  should  be  so  sharp  of  glance. 
There  is  a  quite  masterly  little  etching  in 
the  same  style  in  L' Allegro : — 

“  When  the  cock  with  lively  din. 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkne'is  thin, 

And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn  door. 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before.” 

From  this  to  “  gorgeous  Tragedy,”  sweep¬ 
ing  by  “  in  sceptred  pall,”  the  range  is 
wide.  There  is,  however,  the  same  vivid¬ 
ness  of  imaginative  glance  in  the  barn¬ 
door  strut  and  in  the  visioned  sweep  of 
Tragedy. 

These  early  masterpieces  of  Milton  strike 
one  as  combining  a  true  poetic  life  with 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  consistent  with  vitality.  The  presence 
of  a  genuine  poetic  inspiration  is  felt,  but 
the  hand  of  conscious  and  careful  elabora¬ 
tion  is  known  to  have  been  never  far  away. 
The  result  is  beauty  in  poise  of  fine  per¬ 
fection  between  possible  defects.  It  is 
beauty  magical  in  its  delightfulness,  yet 
with  no  cloying  sweetness,  no  mere  pretti¬ 
ness  or  pettiness ;  it  is  beauty  grave  and 
dignified,  yet  not  rigid.  Flowers  are 
beautiful,  but  Miss  Mutrie’s  or  Van  Huy- 
sum’s  best  flowers  are  not  great  arL  Crude 
veracity,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  for  no¬ 
thing.  grasp  of  truth  as  firm  as  Hoi- 
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bein’s,  a  sense  of  loveliness  as  refined  as 
Correggio’s  in  his  noblest  mood,  combine 
in  the  beauty  of  Milton’s  early  pieces. 
Hence  their  enduring  power.  The  spring 
flowers  would  be  tiresome  if  they  remained 
with  us  all  the  year;  the  beauty  of  a  fine 
mountain  line  never  wearies.  In  modera¬ 
tion,  in  gracious  reserve,  Milton  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  Greek  ideal ;  these  works,  there¬ 
fore,  while  not  stirring  us,  on  a  first  peru¬ 
sal,  so  strongly  as  the  hectic  intensities  of 
modernism,  defy  the  tooth  of  time,  and 
charm  us  the  more  the  longer  they  are 
known. 

But,  after  all,  the  prime  interest  of  these 
jKJems  is  that  which  they  possess  as  tones 
out  of  the  life  of  Milton,  passages,  elo¬ 
quently  expressive,  in  the  biography  which 
such  a  man,  in  the  mere  writing  down  of 
his  thoughts  and  imaginings,  puts  on  re¬ 
cord.  Biograj)hy  not  of  the  body,  but  of 
the  soul.  In  this  element  of  melody  and 
beauty  dwelt  the  spirit  of  John  Milton  ; 
spreading  pinions  of  learning  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  taking  its  way  down  the  vistas  of 
the  past,  to  the  shrines  of  wisdom  and  the 
treasure-fields  of  poetry,  to  return  with 
glory  on  its  wings.  One  hears  the  morn¬ 
ing  stars  singing  together  in  the  calm  hea¬ 
ven  over  his  head.  The  ecstasy  of  high 
poetic  inspiration  becomes  in  these  earlier 
poems  a  trance-like  repose. 

Milton’s  iKKlily  appearance  at  this  time 
was  in  brilliant  correspondence  with  the 
ideal  which  imagination  might  form  of  a 
youthful  poet.  Perfect  in  all  bodily  pro¬ 
portions,  an  accomplished  fencer,  with  deli¬ 
cate  flowing  hair,  and  beautiful  features 
through  which  genius,  still  half  in  slumber, 
shed  its  mystic  glow,  he  was  all  that  the 
imagination  of  Greece  saw  in  the  young 
Hyperion  or  Apollo.  Greek,  indeed,  he 
was  during  this  period  in  a  very  deep 
sense, — a  sense  which  may  well  have  been 
overlooked  in  connection  with  the  great 
Puritan  poet.  There  was  a  composure  in 
his  nature,  a  self-sufficience  and  calm  joy¬ 
fulness,  of  the  kind  which  Goethe  imputes 
to  the  Greeks.  The  prevailing  tone  of  his 
mind,  intellectual  rather  than  emotional, 
was  Hel  enic;  his  habit  of  viewing  man 
in  the  type  rather  than  in  the  individual, 
his  high  abstract  conception  of  the  race, 
without  consuming  ardor  of  affection  for 
men  in  the  concrete,  was  Hellenic.  Now 
and  always  his  view  of  women  was  Hellen¬ 
ic  rather  than  Christian.  From  this  main¬ 
ly  is  derived  that  unmelodious  fibre,  harsh 


and  hard,  which  nins  through  his  life  and 
his  poetry.  He  fixedly  regarded  woman 
as  inferior  to  man ;  the  tenderness  of  chi¬ 
valry,  the  piercing,  wailing  tenderness  of 
Dante,  the  glorious  transporting  tenderness 
of  Shakespeare,  were  beyond  him.  His 
literary  enthusiasm  was  for  the  ancients. 
Nor  can  we  err  in  affirming  that  the 
source  of  his  liberalism,  of  his  devotion  to 
freedom  and  strong  RepuUican  bent,  was 
to  a  large  extent  Hellenic.  Vane’s  demo¬ 
cratic  faith  was  drawn  directly  out  of  the 
New  I'estament ;  Cromwell,  a  sturdy  Eng¬ 
lishman,  did  not  go  much  upon  theories 
of  any  kind,  but  was  prepared  to  dierather 
than  that  his  country  should  forfeit  liber¬ 
ty  and  prove  false  to  the  Reformation ; 
Milton  was  animated  by  a  fervor  akin  to 
that  of  those  ancient  patriots  who  stood 
with  Demosthenes  against  Philip,  or  with 
Brutus  against  Caesar.  There  were  other 
and  mightier  elements  in  his  character,  but 
we  shall  have  no  right  idea  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Milton  unless  we  understand  his 
strong  affinity  for  the  genius  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome. 

And  yet  he  was  from  the  first  Puritan. 
When  his  brother  Christopher  declared  for 
prerogative,  he  leaned  towards  the  strug¬ 
gling  patriots.  Rather  than  tie  himself  up 
with  subscriptions,  and  accept  the  rule  of 
bishops,  he  declined  to  take  orders  in  the 
Church.  W’hen  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
he  at  once  waived  the  literary  ambition 
which  was  to  him  what  the  conquest 
of  Asia  had  been  to  the  young  Alexander, 
hastened  home  from  Italy  where  he  had 
been  starring  it  in  Academies,  put  his  gar¬ 
land  and  singing  robes  aside,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  controversial  battle-field. 
“  Lie  thou  there,  my  laurel-bough,”  here  is 
other  work. 

This  fact  is  significant  in  relation  both 
to  Puritanism  and  to  Milton.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  among  a  multitude  of  proofs  that 
the  general  Puritan  movement,  as  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  Catholic  reaction  inspired  by 
Loyola,  the  Anglican  compromise  incarnat¬ 
ed  in  Laud,  and  the  Renaissance  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  both,  was,  in  Milton’s  early  pe¬ 
riod,  the  main  current  of  England’s  and 
the  world’s  progress.  Milton  perceived 
that  the  mediaeval  Church  had  played  its 
part,  and  that  the  human  mind  had  out¬ 
grown  its  tutelage.  Turning  with  peremp¬ 
tory  decision  from  Rome,  he  was  sensible 
of  no  fascination  in  that  Anglican  Church 
which  could  not  give  her  whole  heart  eith- 
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er  to  Rome  or  to  the  Reformation.  In 
halfness  he  could  not  dwell.  Compromise 
in  essential  matters  was  to  his  nature  as 
frost  to  fire.  The  melodious  effeminacy, 
the  quaint  sweetness,  of  the  Anglican 
bards,  from  Herbert  to  Keble,  had  no  at¬ 
traction  for  this  strong  man.  But  had  not 
the  Renaissance  a  legitimate  claim  on 
his  homage  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have  cast 
in  his  lot  with  that  purely  intellectual  and 
artistic  movement,  which  went  its  own 
way,  indej)endently  both  of  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  ? 

I  venture  to  hold  that  all  that  was  great¬ 
est  even  in  that  part  of  his  inspiration 
which  Milton  drew  from  Greece  would 
have  impelleil  him  to  choose  as  we  know 
him  to  have  chosen.  The  fittest  company 
for  the  poet  of  a  great  period  is  that  of 
the  practical  men  of  his  time.  Whatever 
the  Renaissance  might  have  told  Milton, 
living  Greece  would  have  told  him  to  be 
in  the  throng  of  living  men.  The  truth  is 
that,  though  we  have  been  told  a  thousand 
times  that  Greece  worshipped  beauty  and 
art,  Greece  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  'I'he 
Greeks,  as  compared  with  the  Orientals, 
perhaps  even  as  compared  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  were  not  a  superstitious  people; 
but,  in  the  living  period  of  their  history, 
they  were  religious,  earnest,  eminently 
practical ;  and  their  supreme  works  of  art, 
their  best  temples  ami  statues,  were  not 
produced  merely  to  be  looked  at  and  ad¬ 
mired,  but  in  reverent  affection  for  the  gods 
and  with  a  view  to  their  propitiation.  The 
highest  Greek  works  are  beautiful,  because 
the  Greeks  were  more  richly  gifted  than 
any  other  race  with  the  assthetic  sense,  but 
thoir  aesthetic  sense,  instead  of  superseding 
their  religion,  ministered  to  it.  The  Re¬ 
naissance  attempted  a  revival  of  Greece; 
but  it  got  no  further  than  restoring  the 
grave  of  Greece,  than  decking  with  a  few 
cold  brilliants  the  corpse  of  Greece.  Great 
art  has  hitherto  always  been  connected  with 
the  life  of  a  great  nation,  with  the  grand 
utilities  of  its  domestic  and  social  life,  and 
the  mightier  interests  of  its  spiritual  life ; 
and  the  Renaissance,  in  so  far  as  it  was  an 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  art  of  Greece,  was 
destined  to  be  a  fleeting  phase  in  historical 
evolution,  just  as  Loyolism  or  Anglican¬ 
ism,  attempts  to  resuscitate  Mediaeval  reli¬ 
gion,  are  sure  to  be  fleeting  phases  in  his¬ 
torical  evolution.  “  Er  gracisirt  nirgends,” 
says  Goethe  of  Raphael,  with  one  of  those 
pen-strokes  by  which  it  is  his  way  to  strike 


out  a  great  truth,  “  fiihlt,  denkt,  handelt 
aber  durchaus  wie  ein  Grieche.”  Had 
Raphael  been  a  man  to  set  abmit  reviving 
the  antique — Greecising,  as  Gi>i'the  says 
better  in  German  than  we  can  m  English 
— he  would  by  the  very  fact  have  shown 
that  he  could  not  feel,  think,  act  as  a 
Greek.  Serene,  whole-hearted  activity, 
in  unison  with  the  great  tones  of  the  life 
of  the  times,  is  the  true  Hellenism. 

It  was  the  highest  art  instinct,  therefore, 
which  impelled  Milton,  after  expatiating  on 
the  delights  and  ambitions  of  “  calm  and 
pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and 
confident  thoughts,”  to  add  these  memo- 
able  words  : — “  but  were  it  the  meanest 
under-service,  if  God  by  His  secretary 
conscience  enjoins  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if 
I  should  draw  back.”  It  was  a  lower  art 
instinct  which  prompted  Winckelmann  to 
make  an  insincere  profession  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  in  order  that  he 
might  study  the  antique  in  Rom  *.  Shake¬ 
speare,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would 
have  done  as  Milton  did.  With  -omewhat 
more  doubtfulness,  I  venture  to  believe 
that  Goethe  would  have  done  as  Milton 
did.  Goethe  defends  Winckelmann,  but  on 
the  ground  that  Winckelmann  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  born  heathen  (einen  grii  i  llich  ge- 
borenen  Heiden),  out  of  whom  baptism 
could  not  make  a  Christian.  Goethe  was 
a  universalist,  worshipping  in  the  temple 
of  all  time,  discerning  and  prizin:;  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  all  schools  of  art,  and  of  all 
religions ;  Winckelmann,  as  Goethe  de¬ 
picts  him,  was  a  particularist,  with  a  special 
organ  for  Greek  art,  and  as  sucli  Goethe 
comprehended  his  whole  nature  and  could 
make  allowance  for  it.  His  apology  for 
Winckelmann  is  at  bottom  tliat  a  Christian 
conscience  did  not  exist  in  the  man,  and 
that  pretended  conversion  was  not  in  his 
case  a  moral  act.  Goethe  would  not  have 
admitted  that  the  aesthetic  sense  i^  capable, 
under  any  circumstances,  of  honorably  and 
beneficently  taking  the  place  of  the  moral 
imperative.  If  Milton  had  sequestered 
himself  in  the  culture  of  the  beautiful  when 
duty  called  him  to  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  would  never  have  been  one  of  the 
poets  of  the  world.  We  might  have  had 
from  him  a  miracle  of  learning  and  elabo¬ 
ration,  “  ptencilled  over,”  to  use  his  own 
language,  “  with  all  the  curious  touches  of 
art,  even  to  the  perfection  of  a  faultless 
picture;”  but  the  inspiration  of  a  great 
time  would  not  have  thrilled  through  it 
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with  the  modulation  of  the  long-rolling 
thunder  |)eal,  nor  would  it  have  taught 
many  generations  how  lofty  was  the  enthu¬ 
siasm,  how  mighty  the  fervor,  that  dwelt 
in  the  Puritans  of  England. 

Opening  tlie  earliest  of  his  prose  works, 
we  feel  tliat  we  have  entered  the  second 
of  those  perio<ls  into  which  Milton’s  his¬ 
tory  naturally  divides  itself.  We  arc  aware 
of  a  gigantic  strength,  an  emotional  force 
and  agitation,  a  clash  and  clang  of  mili¬ 
tant  energy,  which  suggest  that  ihe  delicate 
preludings  of  his  earlier  poetry  were  but 
the  flute-music  before  the  Spartan  charge. 
Who  woultl  have  thought  that,  in  the  fine 
spirit-spun  reins  of  that  harmony,  feelings 
so  impetuous  and  impatient,  seer-like  intu¬ 
itions  so  kei  n,  intense,  and  vivid,  had  been 
(liscii)lineil  to  a  movement  soft  and  mea¬ 
sured  as  th.u  of  Cytherea’s  doves  ? 

But  Milton  continues  a  poet  although  he 
now'  writes  in  prose.  Almost  the  whole  of 
his  two  Books  on  Reformation  in  Eng- 
gland,  puhlislied  in  1641,  when  Strafford 
had  fallen,  when  king  and  nation  seemed 
to  be  reconciled,  when  it  still  appeared  an 
easy  thing  to  reform  the  Church  on  the 
Puritan  model,  might  be  arranged  in  line 
and  stanza  as  a  magnificent  dithyrambic 
jx>em.  In  the  first  sentence  there  is  a  fer¬ 
vent  intrepidity  of  imaginative  glance 
which  coiiHs  upon  us  as  something  new. 

He  Strikes  the  key-note  of  the  treatise  by 
expressing  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the 
Reformation.  After  the  story  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  nothing,  he  says, 
Ls  “  more  worthy  to  take  up  the  whole  pas¬ 
sion  of  pity  on  the  one  side  and  joy  on  the 
other "  than  the  corruption  of  the  early 
Church,  and,  alter  many  a  tedious  age,  the 
“  wonderful  and  happy  Reformation.” 
I.aunching  out  then  intooneof  those  wide 
circuits  of  intellectual  survey,  which,  both 
in  poetry  and  prose,  were  habitual  with 
Milton,  he  returns  at  its  close  to  the  point 
from  which  he  set  out,  and  repeats,  with 
more  than  lyric  exultation,  the  opening 
stave.  “  Wlien  I  recall  to  mind  at  last, 
after  so  many  dark  ages,  wherein  the  huge 
overshadowing  train  of  error  had  almost 
swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament  of 
the  Church  ;  how  the  bright  and  blissful  Re¬ 
formation  (by  Divine  power)  struck  through 
the  black  and  settled  night  of  ignorance 
and  anti-Christian  tyranny,  methinks  a  sov¬ 
ereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needs  rush 
into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears; 
and  the  sweet  odor  of  the  returning  Gospel 


imbathe  his  soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  hea¬ 
ven.  Then  was  the  sacred  Bible  sought 
out  of  the  dusty  comers  where  profane 
falsehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the 
schools  opened.  Divine  and  human  learn¬ 
ing  raked  out  of  the  embers  of  forgotten 
tongues,  the  princes  and  cities  trooping 
apace  to  the  new-erected  banner  of  salva¬ 
tion;  the  martyrs,  with  the  unresistible 
might  of  weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  scorning  the  fiery  rage  of  the 
old  red  dragon.” 

The  Reformed  Church,  with  primitive 
bishops,  chosen  by  the  testimony  of  their 
colleagues  and  the  suffrage  of  the  people, 
was  to  be  worthy  of  her  “eternal  and 
shortly-expected  King.”  “  Shortly-expect¬ 
ed,” — this  is  a  characteristic  note  of  Puri¬ 
tanism.  Vane  and  Cromwell  both  thought 
it  likely  that  Christ  was  about  to  appear 
and  to  be  visible  King  of  His  saints.  Apart 
from  Christ’s  personal  reign,  Milton  believ¬ 
ed  in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  main¬ 
tain  herself.  “  I  am  not  of  opinion  to  think 
the  Church  a  vine  in  this  respect,  because, 
as  they  take  it,  she  cannot  subsist  without 
clasping  about  the  elm  of  worldly  strength 
and  felicity,  as  if  the  heavenly  city  could 
not  support  itself  without  the  props  and 
buttresses  of  secular  authority.”  His  con¬ 
ception  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  pointed¬ 
ly  Miltonic.  *•  A  commonwealth  ought  to 
be  but  as  one  huge  Christian  personage, 
one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  hon¬ 
est  man.”  Woe  betide  the  commonwealth 
if  the  Church  is  denied  freedom  and  self- 
government.  “  Must  Church-government, 
that  is  appointed  in  the  Gospel,  and  has 
chief  respect  to  the  soul,  be  conformable 
and  pliant  to  civil,  that  is,  arbitrary,  and 
chiefly  conversant  about  the  visible  and  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  man  ?  This  is  the  very  max¬ 
im  that  moulded  the  calves  of  Bethel  and 
of  Dan ;  this  was  the  quintessence  of  Jero¬ 
boam’s  policy,  he  made  religion  conform  to 
his  politic  interests ;  and  this  was  the  sin 
that  watched  over  the  Israelites  till  their 
final  captivity.” 

Vividly  illuminative  in  relation  to  Puri¬ 
tanism  as  a  living  thing  is  Milton’s  attitude 
towards  the  Laudian  ceremonies.  In  re¬ 
spect  of  logic,  his  position  is  that  the  Church 
should  not  curtail  the  liberty  of  Christians, 
that  there  should  be  no  imposition  of  any 
thing  not  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God. 
In  respect  of  feeling,  he  is  the  impassioned 
devotee,  who  requires  no  sensuous  imagery 
to  express  the  fervor  of  his  soul.  He  will 
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not  suffer  imagination,  in  her  well-meaning 
play,  to  insult  with  ornament  the  austere 
loveliness  of  truth.  When  the  religious  ar¬ 
dor  is  in  its  first  fiery  glow,  it  disdains  the 
aid  of  the  allegorising  faculty  and  the  aes¬ 
thetic  sense.  The  Puritans  had  returned 
to  the  fervor  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
were  under  the  inspiration  which  had  thrill¬ 
ed  Saint  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  “  How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire 
again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  Ye  observe  days, 
and  months,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am 
afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon 
you  labor  in  vain.”  There  is  a  mood  of 
imagination  in  which  it  throws  out  imagery, 
as  there  is  a  stage  in  the  heating  of  iron 
when  it  throws  out  sparks ;  but  there  is  an 
imaginative  fervor  which  corresponds  to 
the  blinding  glow  of  iron  molten  into  liquid 
fire,  and  this  requires  no  metaphoric  spark¬ 
ling.  I'he  religious  ecstasy  which  manifests 
itself,  as  the  religious  ecstasy  of  Cromwell’s 
soldiers  manifested  itself,  in  tears  and  ago¬ 
nized  prayer,  turns  from  music  and  picture. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  religious  rapture 
so  high-wrought  is  naturally  fleeting,  and 
that  music  and  painting  and  solemn  archi¬ 
tecture  may  be  so  applied  as  to  promote 
that  reverent  interest  in  religious  truth,  that 
mildly  emotional  participation  in  acts  of 
public  worship,  which  are  better  than  apa¬ 
thy,  and  which  average  people  prefer  to 
impassioned  feeling.  This  consideration  is 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
force  of  Laud’s  pleading  on  behalf  of  what 
he  called  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Feeling 
may  be  sincere  although  not  intense,  and 
if  all  men,  except  dishonest  and  affected 
men,  have  a  claim  to  freedom  in  respect  of 
emotional  moods,  the  majestic  trimming  of 
a  -Hooker,  the  melodious  moderation  of  a 
Keble,  must  not  be  denied  an  appreciative 
sympathy.  Say  that  their  songs  are  songs 
of  the  sick-room  ;  is  the  sick-room  to  have 
no  music  ?  Of  the  highest  inspiration, 
however,  in  all  forms,  whether  of  the  poet¬ 
ical  inspiration  or  the  more  potent  religious 
inspiration,  whether  of  the  inspiration  of 
Lear  and  Oihelh  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  the  letters  of  Paul, 
intensity  is  a  characteristic ;  and  in  times 
of  revolution  the  inspiration  which  goes 
deepest  down  towards  the  fire-fountains 
will  prevail. 

In  the  treatise  before  us  we  see  Milton’s 
Puritan  fervor  combined  with  the  exultant 
hope  and  faith  of  a  spirit  still  in  its  youth. 


He  knows  no  moderation.  “  We  must  not 
run,  they  say,” — thus  he  scornfully  exclaims 
— “  into  sudden  extremes.”  Away  with 
such  a  rule  except  as  applied  to  things  in¬ 
different  !  “  If  it  be  found  that  those  two 
extremes  be  vice  and  virtue,  falsehood  and 
truth,  the  greater  extremity  of  virtue  and 
superlative  truth  we  run  into,  the  more  vir¬ 
tuous  and  the  more  wise  we  become ;  and 
he  that,  flying  from  degenerate  and  tradi¬ 
tional  corruption,  fears  to  shoot  himself  too 
far  into  the  meeting  embraces  of  a  divinely 
warranted  reformation,  had  better  not  have 
run  at  all.”  A  courage  so  high  is  fitly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  faith  of  youth.  “  Lord- 
ship  and  victory,”  says  hlilton,  “  are  but 
the  pages  of  justice  and  virtue.”  It  is  a 
faith  which  nature  gives  a  man  when  she 
has  still  to  get  his  life’s  work  out  of  him. 
Goethe,  in  a  mood  rare  with  him  but  ter¬ 
rible  when  it  came,  wrote  this : — 

“  Jeglichcn  5?chwanner  schlagt  miransKreuz  im 
clreissigsten  Jahre; 

Kennt  er  nun  einmal  die  Welt,  wird  der  Bctrognc 
dcr  Schelm.” 

All  the  disenchantment  of  the  Restoration, 
which  turned  so  many  an  enthusiast  into  a 
scoundrel,  did  not  infect  Milton  with  the 
bitter  badness  that  despairs  of  man  ;  but  at 
sixty  he  would  have  put  something  more  of 
qualification  and  reserve  than  at  thirty  into 
his  view  of  the  connection  between  lordship 
and  victory  on  the  one  hand  and  justice 
and  virtue  on  the  other. 

His  conception  of  Church  discipline  is 
characteristically  Puritan.  The  liberty  he 
loves  shrinks  contemptuously  from  license. 
“  Well  knows  every  wise  nation,  that  their 
liberty  consists  in  manly  and  honest  la¬ 
bors,  in  sobriety  and  rigorous  honor  to 
the  marriage-bed,  which  in  both  sexes 
should  be  bred  up  from  chaste  hopes  to 
loyal  enjoyments;  and  when  the  people 
slacken,  and  fall  to  looseness  and  riot,  then 
do  they  as  much  as  if  they  laid  down  their 
necks  for  some  wild  tyrant  to  get  up  and 
ride.”  The  principles  of  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  State  rule  and  Church  rule,  laid  down 
in  this  treatise,  are  perfectly  and  perma¬ 
nently  sound.  The  authority  of  the  Church 
“  which  Christ,  and  St.  Paul  in  his  name, 
confers,”  has  absolutely  no  material  strength 
to  support  it.  The  pains  and  penalties  by 
which  it  is  enforced  are  purely  spiritual. 
The  utmost  the  Church  can  do  is  to  excom¬ 
municate  ;  and  if  the  excommunicated  man 
“  can  beat  peace  in  his  own  soul,”  if  he  firm¬ 
ly  believes  that  the  ecclesiastical  sentence 
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has  not  been  ratified  by  God,  he  “  may 
have  fair  leave  to  tell  all  his  bags  over  un¬ 
diminished  of  the  least  farthing,  may  eat 
his  dainties,  drink  his  wine,  use  his  delights, 
enjoy  his  lands  and  liberties,  not  the  least 
skin  raised,  not  the  least  hair  misplaced, 
for  all  that  excommunication  has  done.” 
It  is  only  for  him  who  believes  that  the 
Church  carries  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  that  excommunication  becomes 
the  “  dreadful  and  inviolable  prerogative  of 
Christ’s  diadem.”  Even  then  the  severity 
is  to  be  accompanied  with  infinite  tender¬ 
ness.  “  As  a  tender  mother  takes  her  child 
and  holds  it  over  the  pit  with  scaring  words, 
that  it  may  learn  to  fear  where  danger  is ; 
so  doth  excommunication  as  dearly  and  as 
freely,  without  money,  use  her  wholesome 
and  saving  terrors :  she  is  instant,  she  be¬ 
seeches,  by  all  the  dear  and  sweet  promises 
of  salvation  she  entices  and  woos ;  by  all  the 
threatenings  and  thunders  of  the  law  and 
rejected  gospel,  she  charges  and  adjures; 
this  is  all  her  armory,  her  munition,  her 
artillery.”  Of  course  Milton  rejects  abso¬ 
lutely  the  notion  that  the  clergy  constitute 
the  Church.  The  clergy  are  but  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  by  “  full  and 
free  election”  that  they  are  chosen  to  hold, 
in  their  several  charges,  the  “  pastorly  rod 
and  sheep-hook  of  Christ.” 

Such  is  Milton’s,  such,  in  its  purest  form, 
is  the  Puritan,  theory  of  Church  discipline. 
Christians  are  viewed  as  a  company  of  bro¬ 
thers  and  fellow-soldiers  loyal  to  Christ 
their  king.  As  in  all  brotherhoods  ani¬ 
mated  and  bound  together  by  the  sympathy 
of  a  great  purpose,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
mighty  affection,  offence  against  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  Christian  society, 
that  is,  of  the  Church,  entails  discipline 
upon  the  offender,  and,  in  the  last  resort,* 
exclusion.  This  is  all.  In  such  Church 
discipline  there  can  be  nothing  hostile  to 
civil  freedom.  It  requires  no  civil  sanc¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  its  essence,  it  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  affected  by  material 
force.  The  penalty  is  exclusion  from 
Christ’s  Church ;  the  instrument  by  which 
the  penalty  is  enforced  is  essentially  the 
sentiment  of  the  Church ;  and  so  long  as 
this  sentiment  is  expressed,  if  not  by  word 
of  mouth,  then  by  glance  of  eye,  or  even 
by  feeling  in  the  secret  places  of  the  heart, 
the  excommunicated  one  is  not  restored. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  tem¬ 
poral  j>ower  to  back  up  her  spiritual  sen¬ 
tences.  Of  this  she  has  been  deprived. 


But  Bismarck’s  million  bayonets  cannot 
protect  Dr.  Dollinger  against  the  spiritual 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was 
ordained.  He  has  his  own  conscience; 
he  has  his  appeal  to  Christ’s  law  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble;  he  has  his  appeal  to  Christ  in  the 
court  of  Heaven ;  and  these  may  well  be 
enough  to  turn  Rome’s  anathemas  into  air ; 
but  the  arrow  of  spiritual  discipline  can 
glance  aside  only  from  spiritual  armor. 
And  marvellously  incapable  as  we,  in  these 
days,  have  become  of  sympathizing  with 
any  manifestation  of  firm  will  and  purifying 
vitality  in  religious  brotherhoods, — far  as 
we  have  travelled  in  our  mutinous  confu¬ 
sions,  from  the  conception  of  such  disci¬ 
pline  as  bound  together  an  order  of  knights 
when  chivalry  was  in  its  prime,  or  a  Puri¬ 
tan  Church  when  Puritanism  was  in  its 
first  love, — we  must  surely,  when  Christian 
discipline  is  thus  apprehended,  perceive 
that  the  Church  which  can  voluntarily  sur¬ 
render  it,  is  fallen  indeed.  Even  a  Club 
would  feel  itself  degraded  if  it  confessed  in¬ 
competence  to  administer  its  affairs  and  fix 
its  list  of  membership. 

Whether  the  Presbyterians,  whom  Mil- 
ton  ardently  backed  against  the  Prelatists 
both  in  his  Books  on  Reformation  and  in 
his  Reasons  of  Church  Gor>ernment,  accept¬ 
ed  without  qualification  his  account  of  their 
discipline  may  be  questioned.  He  de¬ 
clares,  indeed,  that  he  has  no  fear  “  lest 
any  crookedness,  any  wrinkle  or  spot, 
should  be  found  in  Presbyterian  govern¬ 
ment;”  but  he  is  careful  to  explain  that 
“  all  God’s  people”  possess,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  St.  Peter,  “  the  title  of  clergy,”  and 
are  to  be  associated  with  the  pastor  in  the 
administration  of  censure,  propositions 
which  would,  I  think,  have  received  only 
a  suspicious  and  guarded  acceptance,  if 
e\*en  that,  from  the  Presbyterians  of  the  pe¬ 
riod.  It  may,  in  point  of  fact,  be  doubted 
whether  Milton’s  ideal  of  Church  Govern¬ 
ment  and  discipline  could  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  realized.  He  expressly  ex¬ 
cludes  all  “  courts  of  plea  and  indictment,” 
all  “  bill  and  process,”  in  one  word  the 
whole  apparatus  of  judicial  inquiry  which 
appears  to  be  indispensable  in  order  to  the 
ascertainment  of  guilt  or  innocence.  It 
seems  likely,  nevertheless,  that  his  views 
upon  this  subject  had  an  important  practi¬ 
cal  resemblance  to  those  of  Cromwell  and 
Vane.  These  men  had  an  invincible  jea¬ 
lousy  of  Church  Courts.  Milton  no  soon¬ 
er  had  experience  of  the  interpretation  of 
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his  Presbyterian  ideal  into  Presbyterian  ac¬ 
tuality,  than  he  growled  out  his  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  declared  that  new  Presbyter  was 
old  priest  writ  large.  Candor  will  admit, 
however,  that  this  memorable  change  of 
opinion  may  have  been  connected  with  cer¬ 
tain  interesting  circumstances  in  Milton’s 
domestic  life,  at  which  it  is  now  time  for  us 
to  look. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1643,  he  took  a 
journey  into  the  country,  without  inform¬ 
ing  his  friends  in  London  that  he  had  any 
thing  more  than  recreation  in  view.  He 
returned  after  a  month’s  absence,  bringing 
with  him  a  wife.  She  was  a  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
Powell  of  Forest-hill  in  Oxfordshire.  Her 
family  were  Royalists,  and  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  dance  with  Royalist  officers 
from  the  King’s  quarters  in  Oxford.  She 
soon  found  her  London  life  intolerably 
irksome,  and  obtained  her  husband’s  per¬ 
mission  to  visit  her  parents.  She  refused 
to  return,  and  her  relatives  countenanced 
her  in  her  refusal.  Within  a  few  months, 
Milton  had  published  the  first  of  four  trea¬ 
tises,  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  he  proposed  a  fundamental 
modihcation  in  the  laws  regulating  mar¬ 
riage.  His  views  appeared  to  the  divines 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  so  objection¬ 
able  that,  in  the  event  of  Presbyterian 
church  discipline  having  been  fully  estab¬ 
lished  in  England,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  called  to  account.  As  it  belongs  to 
the  sensitive  poetical  nature  to  be  power¬ 
fully  influenced  by  all  personal  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is  no  offence  to  charity  in 
the  notion  that  Milton’s  experience  of  sharp 
opposition  from  the  Presbyterians  to  his 
opinions  on  divorce  may  have  assisted  to 
congeal  into  keen  repugnance  his  early  sym- 
{)athy  with  Presbyterianism. 

In  his  first  book  on  divorce,  Milton 
makes  no  direct  allusion  to  his  own  case, 
but,  recollecting  what  he  was  at  Horton, 
we  can  find  between  the  lines  one  or  two 
hints  as  to  his  courtship,  and  can  discern 
the  cause  of  its  being,  in  essential  points,  a 
failure.  Ought  not  the  disposition  of  the 
woman,  asks  a  supposed  maintainer  of  the 
inflexible  sacredness  of  the  marriage  bond, 
to  have  been  ascertained  before  wedlock  ? 
“  For  all  the  wariness  that  may  be  used,” 
replies  Milton,  “  it  may  befall  a  discreet 
man  to  be  mistaken  in  his  choice.”  And 
if  he  has  been  a  virtuous,  austere  youth, 
who  never  went  abroad  at  night,  except  to 


hear  the  nightingales  or  unsphere  the  spirit 
of  Plato  ?  So  much  the  worse  for  him. 
“  The  soberest  and  best  governed  men  are 
least  practised  in  these  affairs.  ...  It  is 
not  strange,  though  many,  who  have  spent 
their  youth  chastely,  are  in  some  things 
not  so  quicksighted,  while  they  haste  too 
eagerly  to  light  the  nuptial  torch.”  The 
free  and  easy  fellows,  “  by  reason  of  their 
bold  accustoming,  prove  most  successful 
in  their  matches,  because  their  wild  affec¬ 
tions,  unsettling  at  will,  have  been  as  so 
many  divorces  to  teach  them  experience.” 
Hard,  rather,  upon  the  immaculate  youths ! 
But  in  tact  nature  has  an  inveterate  under¬ 
hand  kindliness  for  her  scamps,  and  this 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  knew,  if  John 
Calvin  and  John  Milton  didn’t.  One  can 
see  how  Mary  Powell  comported  herself 
when  Milton  was  paying  his  addresses. 
“The  bashful  muteness  of  a  virgin  may 
ofttimes  hide  all  the  unliveliness  and  natu¬ 
ral  sloth  which  is  really  unfit  for  conversa¬ 
tion.”  The  poor  girl  was  probably  dazzled 
into  silence  by  his  talk,  and  thought  that 
when  he  was  married,  he  would  come  down 
from  his  elevation  and  be  like  other  men. 
If  she  hoped  that  he  would  come  down, 
he  hoped  that  she  would  wake  up. 
“Where  any  indisposition  is  suspected, 
what  more  usual  than  the  persuasion  of 
friends,  that  acquaintance,  as  it  increases, 
will  amend  all  ?”  Both  were  disappoint¬ 
ed,  but  it  was  the  man  of  thirty-five,  and 
not  the  girl  of  seventeen,  who  was  to 
blame.* 

Milton’s  doctrine  of  marriage  is  simple. 
The  union  is  primarily  a  conversing  of  soul 
with  soul.  Incompatibility,  therefore,  is 
a  valid  ground  of  divorce.  Marriage  was 
instituted  to  relieve  man’s  spirit  pining  in 
“  unkindly  solitariness,”  by  “  an  intimate  and 
speaking  help,  a  ready  and  reviving  asso¬ 
ciate.”  Of  all  except  the  high  intellectual 
and  moral  ends  of  marriage  he  is  loftily 
disdainful.  He  assigns  to  married  love  all 
those  spiritual  joys  which  seem,  as  such,  to 
pertain  rather  to  friendship ;  and  the  man 
who  cannot  love  his  wife  as  the  sister  of 
his  spirit,  is  permitted,  nay,  is  bound,  to 
give  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  send  her 


*  After  the  MS.  of  my  article  had  l)een  put  into 
the  printer’s  hands,  I  receiveil  the  third  volume 
of  Professor  Masson’s  “  Life  of  Milton.’’  The 
minute  investigation  conducted  by  the  author  into 
the  particulars  of  Milt<>n’s  first  marriage,  strongly 
confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  fault  was  Mil- 
ton’s. 
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away.  Otherwise  his  cureless  condition 
“  must  needs  be  to  him,  If  especially  his 
complexion  incline  him  to  melancholy,  a 
daily  trouble  and  pain  of  loss,  in  some  de¬ 
gree  like  that  which  reprobates  feel.”  Lest, 
therefore,  “so  noble  a  creature  as  man” 
should  find  in  marriage  that  the  woman, 
instead  of  alleviating,  helps  rather  “  to  in¬ 
crease  that  same  God-forbidden  loneliness, 
which  will  in  time  draw  on  with  it  a  gene¬ 
ral  discomfort  and  dejection  of  mind,”  the 
way  of  divorce  is  open  to  him. 

A  Dorothea  Brook  and  a  John  Milton 
might  on  these  terms  have  realized  an 
ideally  perfect  marriage  union.  But,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  can  be  neither 
safe  nor  fair  that  the  power  should  be  all 
on  the  side  of  the  man,  and  submission  be 
the  sole  duty  of  the  woman.  Milton  de¬ 
clares  with  stem  brevity  that  woman  is 
created  for  man,  not  man  for  woman;  and 
for  the  woman,  even  to  the  length  of  di¬ 
vorce,  the  will  of  the  husband  is  law.  The 
Church, — “  the  corrupt  and  venal  discipline 
of  clergy-courts,”  as  he  now  phrases  it, — 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Nor 
does  it  fall  under  the  civil  jurisdiction.  It 
was  “  so  clear  in  nature  and  reason,  that  it 
was  left  to  a  man's  own  arbitrament  to  be 
determined  between  God  and  his  own  con¬ 
science."  It  might  not  be  always  pleasant 
to  be  the  wife  even  of  “  so  noble  a  creature 
as  man”  on  these  conditions. 

When  Milton’s  wife  left  him  in  1643, 
affairs  of  the  King  may  have  seemed  to 
her  family  in  so  promising  a  posture  that  it 
was  safer  for  her  and  for  them  to  suspend  all 
visible  connection  with  the  zealous  Puritan. 
But  in  1645  Charles  was  overthrown ;  and 
association  with  Milton  might  be  useful  to 
a  Royalist  family.  He  was  the  man,  be¬ 
sides,  to  carry  out  his  principles,  whether 
they  occasioned  scandal  or  not.  He  had 
resolved  to  form  a  connection  with  another 
lady,  which,  as  he  had  obtained  no  legal 
divorce  from  his  wife,  could  have  been 
marriage  only  in  the  judgment  of  his  own 
conscience  and  reason.  By  a  virtuous 
stratagem  Mrs.  Milton  obtained  access  to 
his  presence,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  implor¬ 
ed  him  to  forgive  her.  He  not  only  took 
her  back,  but  opened  his  house  to  her  fa¬ 
mily,  who  came  to  London  when  Oxford 
surrendered  to  the  Parliament.  His  logic 
gave  way  at  once  to  the  personal  appeal, 
for  he  was  at  heart  generous.  But  they 
were  an  unhappy  couple. 

His  three  daughters,  Anne,  Deborah,  and 
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Mary,  were  the  children  of  his  first  wife. 
He  was  twice  married  after  her  death  in 
1653,  but  had  no  more  children.  So  early 
as  1644  his  sight  began  to  fail,  and  when 
his  little  girls  were  left  motherless,  they 
could  be  known  to  him,  as  Professor  Mas¬ 
son*  touchingly  says,  “  only  as  tiny  voices 
of  complaint  going  about  in  the  darkness.” 
The  tiny  voices  did  not  move  him  to  love 
or  pity.  His  impatient  and  imperious 
nature  had  doubtless  undergone  exquisite 
misery  from  the  moaning  discontent  of  his 
wife ;  the  daughters  took  the  mother’s  part 
so  soon  as  they  were  able  to  understand 
her  sorrows ;  and  the  grave  Puritan  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  which  Milton  regarded  the 
mother  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to 
the  children.  His  austerity  as  a  Puritan 
and  a  pedagogue,  and  the  worse  than  old 
Hebrew  meanness  of  his  estimate  of  wo¬ 
men,  appear  to  the  greatest  disadvantage 
in  connection  with  his  daughters.  Had 
they  been  sons,  he  would  have  thrown  all 
his  ardor  into  the  enterprise  of  their  edu¬ 
cation.  The  training  of  boys  was  one  of 
his  enthusiasms;  but  his  daughters  were 
taught  nothing  except  to  read,  and  were 
ordered  to  read  aloud  to  him  in  languages 
of  which  they  did  not  understand  a  word. 
Naturally  they  never  loved  him  ;  his  fame, 
which  they  were  not  able  to  appreciate, 
cast  on  them  no  ray  of  comforting  light ; 
and  they  thought  probably  in  sad  and 
scared  bewilderment  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  their  unhappy  wraith-like  mother, 
and  their  Titan  father.  How  different  the 
warm  and  tender  relations  between  Shake¬ 
speare  and  his  children  !  In  that  instance 
it  was  the  daughter,  the  pet  Judith,  that 
was  the  demure  sweet  Puritan,  yet  with  a 
touch  of  her  father’s  wit  in  her,  and  able  to 
enjoy  all  the  depth  of  his  smile  when  he 
would  ask  her  whether  cakes  and  ale  were 
to  be  quite  abolished  when  the  reign  of  the 
saints  came  in.  Milton  frowned  on  his 
daughters  as  undutiful,  but  they  would 
hardly  have  been  undutiful  if  he  had  been 
kind.  His  relations  with  women  were  com¬ 
prehensively  infelicitous.  Even  as  a  poet 
his  weakest  point  was  here.  Charlotte 
Bronte  says  that  he  tried  to  see  the  first 
woman  but  saw  her  not.  Once  more,  he 
never  supremely  loved,  and  it  is  perhaps 
only  through  love  that  a  man  attains  the 
power  of  performing  with  fine  rightness 
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any  duty  to  woman,  whether  as  lover,  hus¬ 
band,  father,  or  ]X>et. 

Milton  wrote  a  glowing  tract  on  educa¬ 
tion,  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the 
education  of  his  nephews,  and  for  several 
years  took  pupils.  But  be  was  too  original, 
too  cqptemptuous  of  commonplace  me¬ 
thods  and  needs,  to  be  in  the  common 
sense  a  successful  school-master.  He 
would  have  been  in  place  at  the  Court  of 
some  eastern  king,  training  princes  for  the 
purple;  or  in  some  Platonic  Republic, 
preparing  the  children  of  the  State  for  war 
and  government^  His  tract  on  education 
reads  like  the  ordinances  of  an  ideal  Uni¬ 
versity,  chaunted  in  rhythmic  prose.  But 
even  in  the  Puritan  age,  dwellers  in  Cheap- 
side  could  discern  no  particular  advantage 
for  their  children  in  being  made  Miltonic. 

From  the  cheerless  discomfort  of  his  do¬ 
mestic  circle  we  turn  with  a  sense  of  relief 
to  those  aspects  of  bis  life  in  which  he  is 
seen  in  connection  with  the  historical 
movement  of  his  time.  “  How  his  brow 
lightened  as  the  music  rose !”  When  more 
timid  men  shrank  back  alarmed,  and  the 
revolution  passed  on  to  the  central  parox¬ 
ysms  of  its  wrath  and  triumph,  his  spirit 
rose  in  sympathy  with  the  passion  of  the 
time.  “  He  saith  among  the  trumpets, 
Ha,  ha!”  His  intellectual  habit  being  no 
slow  process  of  ratiocination,  no  laborious 
weighing  of  probability  against  probability, 
but  a  fiery  intuitive  leaping  from  convic- 
tipn  to  conviction,  he  had  no  sympathy,  no 
patience,  with  the  doubts  of  weaker  men. 
Against  Charles  his  passion  of  indignation 
rose  to  the  transcendent  pitch.  The  vol¬ 
canic  fervor  and  directness  of  Milton  found 
unutterable  offence  in  the  shuffling,  guileful 
Stuart.  In  his  exultation  over  the  fallen 
king,  however,  and  in  the  harshness  of  his 
references  to  others  with  whom  he  once 
had  sympathised,  the  hard,  unmelodious 
fibre  in  his  nature  comes  into  view.  We 
recall,  not  to  the  advantage  of  Milton,  the 
touch  of  heart-searching  pathos  which 
Shakespeare,  though  his  man  of  men  was 
the  “  all-honored  Roman  Brutus,”  could 
throw  into  a  word  about  the  death  of  kings. 

The  political  cynic,  nay,  the  candid 
observer  though  no  cynic,  fails  not  to  per¬ 
ceive,  in  reading  Milton’s  prose,  that  his 
faith  and  his  hope  constantly  light  up  his 
canvas  with  ideal  colors,  and  that  it  is  an 
impossible  perfection  he  depicts.  The 
~  England  which  rises  to  the  eye  of  his  ima¬ 
gination  is  a  vision.  “  Methinks  I  see  in 


my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after 
sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks : 
methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her 
mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled 
eyes  at  the  f^ull  midday  beam;  purging 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the 
fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while 
the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking 
birds,  with  those  that  love  the  twilight, 
flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means.” 
There  is  not  and  has  not  been  any  such 
England.  What  then  ?  Has  not  many 
an  eye,  following  Milton’s  as  he  looked 
upon  his  transfigured  country,  sparkled 
with  a  kindred  enthusiasm  ?  Is  not  the 
glow  of  poetic  inspiration,  as  it  warms  the 
heart  and  sends  a  thrill  of  new  energy 
along  the  brain,  more  vitalismg  than  the 
chill  formula  of  the  political  philosopher  ? 
Milton’s  prose  writings  are  studded  with 
words  and  phrases  of  intense  nobleness 
that  beacon  the  gloom  of  sordid  ages, 
and  send  rays  of  star-like  illumination  into 
the  dusk  of  compromise,  conventionality, 
hypocrisy.  They  are  a  sovereign  antidote 
to  morsd  cowardice,  to  all  base,  poor, 
cringing,  frost-bitten  moods  of  mind.  They 
suit  the  elevated  moments  of  humanity. 

When  even  Harry  Vane  refused  to 
sanction  Cromwell,  Milton  did  not  flinch. 
In  his  first  prose  work  he  had  said  that, 
“  to  govern  a  nation  piously  and  justly, 
which  only  is  to  say  happily,  is  for  a  spirit 
of  the  greatest  size  and  divinest  mettle.” 
Through  the  “  cloud,”  as  he  says  in  one 
of  his  proudest  sonnets,  “  not  of  war  only, 
but  detractions  rude,”  he  had  watched 
Cromwell  “  ploughing  his  way,”  and  when 
the  victor  of  Worcester  hung  up  his  armor, 
he  was  ready  to  hail  him  as  England’s 
“  chief  of  men.”  In  the  Second  Defence 
of  the  People  of  England,  published  when 
Cromwell  was  Protector,  Milton  declares 
that  his  countrymen  have  given  way  to  his 
unsurpassable  valor  and  virtue,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  human  society  more 
pleasing  to  God  or  more  accordant  with 
reason,  than  that  the  most  worthy  should 
be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Parliament  had 
been  talking  and  promising;  manipulat¬ 
ing  schemes  and  constitutions :  but  month 
after  month  had  gone  by  and  the  wain 
stuck  fast  in  the  mire.  Then  Cromwell 
stepped  forward,  made  of  his  right  arm  a 
sceptre  for  the  people,  and  with  one  giant 
push  set  the  machine  in  motion.  Here, 
quoth  the  Puritan  poet,  is  the  Puritan 
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king ;  God  Almighty  signs  his  title.  And 
so,  for  once,  the  historic  sketcher  can  sig¬ 
nalise  a  group  which  Shakespeare  himself 
could  not  have  out-done  in  dramatic  effec¬ 
tiveness.  John  Milton,  Latin  Secretary 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  1  It  could  not  be 
known  to  Cromwell  that  the  blind  scholar 
who  wTOte  to  his  dictation  was  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  his  time ;  but  one  likes 
to  think  that  there  was  something  of  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  and  the  fellowship  of 
friend  with  friend  between  the  two.  Mil- 
ton  subsequently  commended  a  Com¬ 
monwealth  as  contrasted  with  a  Monarchy, 
on  the  ground  that  whereas  “  a  king  must 
be  adored  like  a  demigod,”  the  greatest  in 
a  free  Commonwealth  “  w^lk  the  street  as 
other  men,  may  be  spoken  to  freely, 
familiarly,  friendly.”  This  is  not  given, 
but  may  it  not  be  taken,  as  a  hint  of  the 
kind  of  converse  which  sometimes  occur¬ 
red  between  Cromwell  and  Milton  ? 

It  is,  however,  instructive  in  a  painfully 
eminent  degree,  to  observe  that  Milton, 
like  Vane,  failed  to  see  that  Puritanism 
could  not  stand  without  Oliver.  Arguing 
earnestly  in  a  pamphlet-letter  addressed 
to  Monk,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  he  speaks  of  liberty  and  reli¬ 
gion,  “  fought  for,  gained,  and  many  years 
possessed,  except  in  those  unhappy  interrup¬ 
tions,  which  God  hath  remoi'edP  The 
words  put  by  me  into,  italics  appear  to 
allude  to  the  predominance  of  the  Crom¬ 
wells,  father  and  son.  So  hard  is  it,  even 
for  the  greatest  and  the  most  favorably 
disposed,  to  realise  the  value  of  a  man. 
The  indispensable  one  is  so  like,  in  out¬ 
ward  guise  and  lineaments,  to  the  dispen¬ 
sable  million.  A  poor  system  will  make 
a  good  figure  if  you  have  a  man  in  it ; 
but  the  most  faultless  of  theoretic  Repub¬ 
lics  will  not  stand  upon  wooden  legs. 
Milton  w’as  more  expressly  a  Republican 
than  Hampden,  Pym,  or  Cromwell. 

At  the  Restoration  his  life  was  spared. 
He  was  not  a  force  in  party  politics,  and 
Charles  II.,  whose  grand  principle  was  to 
get  rid  of  men  who  might  help  to  send 
him  again  on  his  travels,  knew  that  the 
])uet  and  apologist  of  Puritanism  was  not 
dangerous  in  the  sense  in  which  Vane  and 
Argyle  were  dangerous.  If  a  whole  skin 
and  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment  had 
been  enough  to  make  Milton  happy,  the 
characteristically  narrow  and  mean  reflec¬ 
tions  of  Johnson  on  his  complaint  that  he 


had  “fallen  on  evil  times”  and  “evil 
tongues,”  would  have  had  some  sense  in 
them.  Otherwise  they  have  none.  It  was 
an  evil  time  for  John  Milton  when  he,  who 
had  spoken  to  Principalities  and  Powers  in 
England’s  and  in  Cromwell’s  name,  saw 
his  country  self-degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe ;  and  those  were  evil  tongues  that 
reviled  “  the  great  Achilles,”  whom  he 
knew.  But  in  one  sense  the  new  time 
was  propitious  to  Milton.  Sequestered 
from  public  life,  he  could  recall  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  his  youth,  and  recollect  that  the 
arena  of  political  controversy  was  not  his 
chosen  sphere.  He  resumed  his  lyre,  and 
commenced,  at  fifty,  the  great  business  of 
his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  his¬ 
tory  that  such  a  purpose  as  his,  deliberate¬ 
ly  suspended  for  twenty  years,  should  have 
been  executed. 

We  saw  how,  from  the  bright  serenity 
and  sweet,  calm  cadence  of  his  early 
poems,  Milton,  at  the  call  of  duty,  passed 
into  the  agitated  atmosphere  of  his  prose 
writings.  We  now  see  him  returning  to. 
a  still  intellectual  region,  and  subjecting, 
those  energies  which,  in  his  prose,  had 
revealed  their  wild,  almost  savage  strength,, 
to  the  finer,  severer  discipline  of  poetic 
melody.  One  figures  him  as  a  Homeric 
warrior,  who,  in  the  cool  of  dawn,  mount¬ 
ed  his  chariot  and  practised  his  horses  in 
proud,  measured  pacings  by  the  river 
bank ;  who  heard  suddenly  the  cry  of  com¬ 
bat,  turned  his  coursers’  heads  to  the  fray, 
and,  through  long  hours  of  conflict,  urged 
them  on  the  enemy ;  and  who,  last  of  all, 
when  the  struggle  was  over,  and  shadows 
lengthened  in  the  westering  sun,  reined 
them  up  in  measured  pacing  as  of  the 
morning,  only  that  now,  in  the  grandeur 
of  their  tread,  there  w'as  the  memory  of 
battle.  Realize  it  by  what  imagery  we 
may,  there  is  a  difference,  there  is  also 
an  affinity,  between  Milton’s  prose  and 
his  poetry,  which,  if  we  would  understand 
him,  we  must  apprehend.  Had  he  left  us 
only  his  poetry,  we  should  have  had  little 
surmise  of  the  tremendous  strength  that 
lay  in  him.  We  can  now  see  that,  both 
in  the  poetry  and  the  prose,  we  have  Mil- 
ton,  another,  yet  the  same.  In  the  prose 
the  torrent  foams,  leaps,  rages,  tosses  rocks 
about ;  in  the  poetry  the  ton-cnt  sings  a 
song.  In  the  prose,  the  tempest  hurtles 
through  the  air,  driving  the  clouds  before 
it  like  the  routed  autumn  leaves ;  in  the 
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poetry  the  great  wind  is  imprisoned  in  the 
breast  and  plumes  of  a  bird,*  floating  in 
the  sky  and  flooding  the  vault  of  heaven 
with  grave  sweet  melody. 

Su^  is  Puradise  Lost.  The  rhythm  of 
it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Puritan  time  in 
its  purest  form.  Tlie  sound  was  then  in 
the  ears  and  hearts  of  men.  As  the  Ho¬ 
meric  rhythm,  the  clangor  and  martial 
tumult  of  the  Iliad,  give  us  a  more  inward 
and  real  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of 
that  young  civilization  than  any  possible 
accumulation  of  detail,  so  the  “  cathedral 
music”  of  Paradise  Lost,  its  moral  eleva¬ 
tion,  its  lack  of  softer  tones  and  delicate 
and  dewy  touches,  enable  us,  better  than 
any  bulletins  from  the  fleld  or  any  records 
of  debate,  to  understand  the  great  Puri¬ 
tan  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  in  its  meaner 
and  more  repulsive  attributes,  it  was  in  its 
intense  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  that  the 
strength  of  Puritanism  lay ;  and  Ptradise 
Lost  is  therefore  the  best  historical  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution. 

Richardson  did  an  excellent  piece  of  ser¬ 
vice  when  he  hunted  up  the  information 
that  Milton  “  would  sometimes,”  while 
engaged  on  Paradise  Lost,  “lie  awake 
whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse  could  he 
make,  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  faculty 
would  rush  upon  him  with  an  impettis  or 
astrum."  Johnson’s  sneer  at  this,  as  if 
Richardson  was  a  foolish  wonder-seeker, 
may  be  taken  to  fix  the  low-water  mark  of 
our  literature, — the  utmost  reach  of  ebb 
from  its  glorious  spring-tide  in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare.  That  inspiration — that  di¬ 
vine  madness — which  true  critics,  poets, 
and  artists,  from  Plato  to  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  have  known  or  felt  to  be  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  right  production  in  art,  had  become 
for  Johnson  the  mere  alacrity  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  craftsman  when  his  hand  is  in.  Lio¬ 
nardo,  “often,”  according  to  Mr.  Pater, 
“coming  the  whole  length  of  Milan  to 
give  a  single  touch"  to  his  picture  of  the 
Supper,  scornfully  refusing  to  take  up  his 
brush,  “  except  at  the  moment  of  inven¬ 
tion,”  worked  on  the  same  principles  with 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  A  poetic  seer 


•  “  We  will  take  the  bird  first.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  drift  of  the  air  brought  into  form  by 
by  plumes  ;  the  air  is  in  all  its  ouills,  it  breathes 
■through  its  whole  frame  and  nesh,  and  glows 
with  air  in  its  flying,  like  a  blown  flame :  it  rests 

■  upon  the  air,  subdues  it,  surpasses  it,  outraces  it; 
— it  the  air,  conscious  of  itself,  conquering  itself, 

■  ruling  itself.” — Kuskin’s  Qwch  of  the  Air. 


of  the  antique  tyi>e,  Milton  knew  that  the 
elaborate  and  dearly  prized  culture  of  his 
life  could  but  furbish  the  instruments,  or 
furnish  the  materials,  of  poetic  production, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  offence  to  the 
Spirit  he  invoked  to  lift  up  his  voice  except 
when  its  tongue  of  fire  sat  upon  him.  The 
transport  of  poetic  inspiration  has  not, 
since  his  death,  visited  any  man  in  Great 
Britain, — it  would  be  safe  to  add  in  the 
•  world, — in  ardency  so  intense  and  sustain¬ 
ed  as  his.  Ih  him  there  dwelt  also  a  tone 
of  what,  though  allied  to  the  poetic  inspi¬ 
ration,  is  distinct  from  it — namely,  the 
religious  inspiration.  He  would  have 
been  a  great  poet  in  any  age ;  but  had  he 
not  liv^  in  the  age  of  the  Puritans,  he 
might  have  been  more  like  a  Greek  dra¬ 
matist,  less  like  a  Hebrew  prophet.  The 
religious  inspiration  of  Puritanism  was 
probably  stronger  in  Cromwell. 

The  triumph  of  the  Puritan  poet  was 
as  signal  as  the  triumph  of  the  Puritan 
king.  No  Anglican  minstrel  is  nearly 
equal  to  Milton ;  neither  the  Temple  nor 
the  Christian  Year  will  compare  with 
Paradise  Lost.  We  naturally  place  it  side 
by  side  with  the  poem  in  which  Dante 
enshrined  Catholicism.  Dante  excels  Mil- 
ton  in  tenderness ;  in  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart;  in  the  delineation  of  all 
passions,  except  revenge  and  ambition, 
pride  and  hatred.  Dante  has  the  infalli¬ 
ble  Shakes|)earian  touch  whenever  his 
theme  is  love;  Milton  in  the  like  case 
paints  with  great  literary  dexterity  and 
with  a  frank  audacity  of  sensuous  color 
which  would  fain  be  passionate  and  ten¬ 
der;  but  he  never  gets  really  beyond 
painted  tenderness. 

“  For  contemplation  he,  and  valor  formed ; 

For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace ; 
He,  for  God  only,  she,  for  God  in  him  : 

His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule  ;  and  hyacinthine  locks. 

Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Gustering,  but  nut  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist. 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
ITishevelleil,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway. 

And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  received. 
Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride. 
And  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay.” 

These  celebrated  and  very  noble  lines  em¬ 
body  Milton’s  inexorable  sentence  upon 
woman  as  man’s  inferior  and  play-thing. 
He  is  perhaps  on  one  occasion,  or  even  on 
two,  more  happy  in  his  treatment  of  love ; 
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but  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  critical  in¬ 
stance  ;  and  does  he  not  egregiously  fail  ? 
For  Eve’s  face  he  has  not  a  word ;  not  one 
syllable  for  the  crimson  of  the  lip,  for  the 
ravishment  of  the  smile.  Conventional 
golden  tresses,  slender  waist,  and  ringlets 
“  wanton,”  which  surely  they  had  no  call 
to  be  in  Eden ; — this  is  wh.-it  we  find  in 
Milton’s  first  woman,  whom  Charlotte 
Bronte  says  he  never  saw.  Against  Dante, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  in  favor  of  Milton,’ 
we  have  to  put  the  traces  of  middle-age 
childishness,  the  nursery  goblinism,  gro- 
tesquerie,  and  allegoric  wire-drawing, 
which  are  present  in  the  Divine  Comedy. 
The  sustained  grandeur  which  has  made 
“  Miltonic”  a  convertible  term  with  “sub¬ 
lime”  is  far  above  all  that 

Who  is  Milton’s  hero  ?  It  is  rather  an 
awkward  question.  He  cannot  be  Adam, 
who  is  passive  both  in  his  fall  and  in  his 
rise.  Milton  cannot  have  intended  it  to 
l)e  Christ,  for  he  makes  Him  the  unques¬ 
tioned  hero  of  Paradise  Regained.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclu¬ 
sion  than  that  the  hero,  unintentionally  of 
course,  is  Satan.  The  two  first  books  are 
most  Miltonic,  and  their  interest  centres 
in  the  fiend.  'I'hroughout  the  poem  Satan 
is  the  speaker  of  lines  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  recognize  as  characteristically 
Miltonic : — 

“  The  min<l  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  he.'iven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same  ?” 

The  conception  of  Satan  is  wonderful  in 
breadth  anti  simplicity.  He  refuses  to 
submit  to  God,  but  there  is  in  him  other¬ 
wise  no  subtle  or  malignant  badness.  He 
never  stoops  to  the  whine  of  the  mean, 
discontented  rebel.  He  does  not  accuse 
“heaven’s  potentate.”  He  admits  that 
he  has  been  ungrateful.  No  glimpse  of 
hope  encourages  him  to  give  in.  “  Evil,” 
he  says,  “  be  thou  my  good ;”  but  the 
sense  that  evil  must  be  his  good  agonizes 
him,  and  it  is  by  an  effort  that  he  is  wicked. 
He  admires  Adam  and  Eve.  He  “  could 
love”  them ;  and  that  for  a  reason  which 
contradicts  all  one’s  conceptions  of  diabo¬ 
lic  logic,  to  Avit : — 

“  so  lively  shines 

In  them  Divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
'Hie  hand  that  shaped  them  on  their  shape  hath 
poured.  ’* 

He  has  to  argue  himself  up  to  the  bitter 
cruelty  of  injuring  such  helpless,  harmless 


creatures.  He  is  out  of  sight  the  most 
moral  of  known  devils.  Job’s  tempter  is 
insolent  to  Jehovah,  and  viciously  and 
slanderously  spiteful  towards  the  man  of 
Uz.  Compared  with  lago,  or  with  Goe¬ 
the’s  “  spirit  that  always  denies,”  who  de¬ 
vises  refined  tormentings  for  the  innocent 
Gretchen,  the  one  drop  of  comfort  on 
whose  burning  tongue  is  the  torture-throb 
of  human  hearts,  Milton’s  devil  is  honest 
and  virtuous.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  actual 
amazement  that  we  remark  the  length  to 
which,  in  Piradise  Regained,  Milton  i>er- 
mits  Satan  to  appeal  to  our  pity,  as  a 
being  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  bad,  but  who 
clings  desperately  to  the  memory  and  tra¬ 
dition  of  goodness,  and  gropes  in  his  fal¬ 
len  nature  for  relics  of  virtue  as  a  miser 
might  grope  in  the  embers  of  his  burnt 
house  for  some  dearest  treasure : — 

“  Though  I  have  lost 
Much  lustre  of  my  native  brightness,  lost 
To  l)e  l)elov’d  of  God,  I  have  not  lost 
To  love,  at  least  contemplate  and  admire, 

Wluit  I  see  excellent  in  good  or  fair. 

Or  virtuous;  I  should  so  have  lost  all  sense.” 

These  words  are  addressed  by  Satan  to 
Christ,  and  in  the  reply  made  by  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  there  is  no  assertion  that  they  are 
hypocritical. 

In  all  this,  however,  Milton  is  true  to 
Puritanism.  His  Satan  incarnates  with 
errorless  accuracy  the  Puritan  conception 
of  superlative  sin.  Satan  has  rebelled 
against  the  Divine  sovereignty.  This  is 
enough.  For  this  his  brow  must  be  knit 
up  in  corrugations  of  eternal  pain. 

It  is  not  so  easy  at  the  first  glance  to  see 
that  the  task  which  Milton  imposes  on  him¬ 
self  in  the  outset  of  the  poem,  “  to  Justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,”  is  distinctively  Pu¬ 
ritan.  The  Puritan  idea,  in  its  most  con¬ 
spicuous  manifestations,  was  much  rather 
that  the  ways  of  God  to  man  require  no 
justification.  God’s  part  is  to  declare  His 
will,  man’s  to  do  it ;  submission,  not  criti¬ 
cism,  becomes  the  finite  being.  And  yet 
Milton  struck  no  false  note  in  the  first 
lines  of  the  Puritan  poem.  The  explicit 
and  unquestioning  submission  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  will  of  such  men  as  Milton,  Vane, 
and  Cromwell,  w'as  associated  with  perfect 
conviction  that  God  is  Infinite  Justice  and 
Infinite  Love.  Logical  proof  of  the  fact 
they  might  never  ask ;  they  certainly  did 
not  make  their  faith  dependent  on  their 
power  to  comprehend  the  scope  and  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  Divine  Government;  but  of 
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the  fact  itself,  they  had  absolutely  no 
doubt.  And  if  we  view  Milton’s  state¬ 
ment  of  his  purjx>se  in  connection  with 
the  general  movement  of  the  Reformation, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  impressively  right 
Deep  among  the  impelling  forces  of  the 
Reformation,  unacknowledged  at  the  time, 
and  by  many  still  rejected  and  denied,  but 
perhaps  most  potent  of  all,  was  the  energy 
of  human  reason,  awaking  from  its  sleep, 
clearing  its  eyes,  daring  to  scan  the  dusky 
heavens  with  its  own  optical  instruments. 
Homer  had  no  surmise,  the  most  distant, 
of  the  claims  of  the  aggressive  intellect  in 
its  moods  of  aspiration  and  of  doubt 
Nor  did  Dante  think  of  justifying  the  ways 
of  God  to  men.  But  of  Protestantism,  in 
its  later  phases,  this  has  been  a  leading 
problem.  And  it  is  a  legitimate  as  well 
as  a  sublime  problem,  however  difficult ; 
for  when  reason  has  once  detected  flaws 
in  the  conception  of  God,  worship  is  to 
that  extent  consciously  rendered  to  an 
idol. 

The  question  then  rises  whether  Milton 
has  succeeded  or  failed  in  solving  the  pro¬ 
blem  he  states.  Paradise  Lost  is  essential¬ 
ly  an  idealization  of  that  theology  which 
Augustine  and  Calvin  founded,  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  on  those  parts  of 
the  writings  of  Paul  in  which  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  perfectly  divine,  which  the  greatest 
of  the  Apostles  derived  from  Christ,  is 
modified  if  not  chilled  by  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  reconciling  Christ  and  Gama¬ 
liel,  a^d  of  tacking  on  the  new  Christian 
ethics  j^f  universal  love  and  brotherhood 
to  thefcld  scheme  of  Judaism.  “  By  one 
man  ^  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
by  sin? : — this  is  Paul’s  starting-point  when 
his  ii^piration  stoops  from  its  heavenliest 
transmits,  and  becomes  consciously  logi¬ 
cal  and  argumentative.  We  should  be 
launched  into  controversies  which  have  no 
definable  limit,  were  we  to  inquire  what, 
in  stj^ct  critical  estimate,  Paul  meant  by 
these  words,  and  by  the  contrast  with 
which  he  follows  them  up  between  Adam 
and  Christ.  But  it  appears  on  the  very 
face  of  the  passage,  that  he  writes  in  an 
expa^ive  and  exultant  mood,  finding  in 
Ada^  a  representative,  on  the  widest  con- 
ceiv^le  scale,  of  man  under  sinful  and 
deathful  conditions,  as  contrasted  with 
Christ,  representing  man  under  righteous 
and  deathless  conditions.  “  Where  sin 
abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound  : 
that,  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even 


so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness 
unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 
Saint  Paul,  who  even  in  his  dialectical 
mood  was  an  inspired  apostle  of  Jesus, 
probably  intended  nothing  more,  by  his 
allusion  to  the  sin  ctf  Adam,  than  to  put, 
in  the  strongest  form  accessible  to  him, 
his  main  contention  against  the  exclusive 
tendency  of  his  Judaising  opponents,  to 
wit,  that  every  human  being  is  invited  to 
'receive  eternal  life  in  Christ. 

Out  of  this  and  a  few  other  misapplied 
passages  of  Scripture,  rose  the  terrific  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Fall,  the  background  of  all 
Augustinian  theology.  Through  the  sin 
of  Adam,  all  generations  of  men  come 
into  the  world  under  the  wrath  and  curse 
of  their  Creator,  blackened  and  blasted  in 
soul  and  body,  hating  good  and  loving 
evil.  Their  very  virtues,  to  use  the  words 
of  Article  XIII.  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  “  have  the  nature  of  sin.”  The  pro¬ 
per  subject  of  the  great  Puritan  poem  was 
the  Fall,  and  Milton  shows,  by  his  choice 
of  a  name,  that  this  was  essentially  his 
idea.  In  answering,  therefore,  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  he  succeeds  or  fails  in  .“justi¬ 
fying,” — in  reconciling  with  intelligible 
and  tenable  principles  of  justice, — “  the 
ways  of  (iod  to  man,”  we  turn  to  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Fall. 

Adam  takes  the  apple  rather  than  re¬ 
linquish  the  wife  whom  God  had  given 
him : — 

“  With  thee 

Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die  : 

How  can  1  live  without  thee  ?  How  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  joined. 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ?” 

Eve  had  been  beguiled  by  Satan  In  form 
of  the  serpent  Of  course  a  serpent  bould 
talk  only  by  miracle,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Milton  represents  Eve  as  sharp  enough  to 
discern  this  fact : — 

“  Thee,  Serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field 

I  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  endued; 

RedouUe  then  this  miracle,  and  say 

How  cam’st  thou  speakable  of  mute,  and  how 

To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 

Of  brutal  kind,  tnat  daily  are  in  sight 

The  serpent  explains  that  the  charming 
gift  of  speech  has  been  obtained  by  eating 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  and  with  mira¬ 
culous  eloquence  as  his  “  credentials,”  con¬ 
vinces  her  that  she  also  will  be  benefited 
by  partaking  of  the  fruit.  Then  follows 
the  “  mortal  taste”  which  “  brought  death 
into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.”  Eve’s 
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mistake  in  interpreting  the  first  recorded 
miracle  laid  her  descendants  to  the  latest 
ages  under  “  God’s  wrath  and  curse,”  and 
made  them  liable  “  to  all  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of 
hell  forever.”  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  the  most  affectionately 
revered  of  all  the  productions  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  Synod  of  Westminster.  The  fall  is 
followed  in  the  scheme  of  Puritan  theo¬ 
logy,  and  in  the  conception  of  Milton’s 
poem,  by  redemption.  Christ  obeys  the 
law,  and  suffers  the  penalty  due  to  Adam’s 
sin.  His  death  on  the  cross  redeems  man 
from  death, — 

“  as  many  as  offered  life 
Ne^rlect  not,  and  the  f>enefit  embrace 
By  faith  not  void  of  works.” 

For  these  death  becomes, 

“  like  sleep, 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life.” 

And  at  last  “  the  woman’s  Seed,”  revealed 
in  the  clouds  from  heaven,  will  “  dissolve 
Satan  with  his  perverted  world,” 

"  then  raise 

From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined. 
New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date. 
Founded  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  love; 
To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy  and  eternal  bliss.” 

This  is  formally  sufficient  in  relation  to  the 
plan  of  Milton’s  poem.  Satan  is  van¬ 
quished.  The  world  regains  its  primal 
splendor  among  the  stars  of  God,  or  glows 
with  a  fairer  brightness  than  at  first.  Sup¬ 
posing,  as  Milton  does  not  in  terms  forbid 
us  to  suppose,  that  every  man  who  fell  in 
Adam  has  the  offer  of  Redemption  in 
Christ,  and  is  excluded  from  the  redeemed 
company  only  by  his  own  conscious  refusal 
to  be  saved,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  Providence  has  been  successful. 
And  beyond  question  this  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  Christ’s  work  was  the  inspiring 
impulse  of  the  whole  religious  movement 
which  originated  with  Luther  and  Calvin 
and  sent  its  last  great  tidal  wave  into  Pu¬ 
ritan  England.  It  was  exultant  trust  in 
Christ  their  king,  in  whose  strength  they 
could  conquer  death  and  hell,  that  made 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  invincible. 

But  it  is  a  circumstance  of  fateful  import 
that  the  triumph  of  Christ,  as  depicted  by 
Milton,  is  mainly  in  a  heaven  and 
earth,  the  present  heaven  and  earth  having 
been  burnt  up.  And  as  salvation  is  main¬ 
ly  future,  so  there  is  a  state  of  damnation 
of  which,  in  the  concluding  portions  of  his 


poem,  Milton  says  little,  but  which,  as  rea¬ 
lized  for  us  in  the  hell  of  the  earlier  books, 
is  of  supreme  importance.  Take  the  de¬ 
lineations  of  hell  out  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
the  whole  work  will  collapse.  Into  the 
greatest  poem  of  Protestantism,  as  into 
the  greatest  poem  of  Catholicism,  enters 
the  unutterable  horror  which,  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  has  sat  as  a  nightmare 
on  the  breast  of  Christendom.  Neither  in 
Homer  nor  in  Shakespeare  have  we  any 
thing  corresponding  to  the  Dantesque  or 
Miltonic  hell.  Afar,  on  the  dawning  rim 
of  European  civilization, — written  as  on 
the  golden  bars  of  morning, — are  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems.  In  modem  times,  represent¬ 
ing  all  that  western  civilization  has  felt, 
thought,  and  hoped  for,  we  have  the  works 
of  Shakespeare.  It  is  man  as  he  is,  man 
on  his  green  world,  with  its  summer  show¬ 
ers  and  its  wintry  blasts,  its  trees  that  flush 
ruddy  and  white  with  blossom  to  be  smit¬ 
ten  into  fruitlesness  by  the  east  wind,  its 
gleamings  of  beauty  at  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  with  long  grey  hours  of  toil  between, 
that  forms  the  subject  of  both.  In  both 
there  is  the  shadow.  Homer  knows  of 
Hades  and  its  pallid,  melancholy  ghosts. 
Shakespeare  is  for  ever  wondering  and 
pondering  over  the  secrets  of  sorrow  and 
of  evil,  of  the  night  and  of  the  grave ;  and 
between  and  amid  the  ripplings  of  his  in¬ 
finite  laughter  there  are  snatches  of  tender- 
est  wail.  But  neither  in  Homer  nor  in 
Shakespeare  is  there  anything  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Dantesque  or  Miltonic  hell. 
The  sad  look  of  the  Greeks  towards  the 
future  is  essentially  the  cloud  on  the  face 
of  the  happy  child  at  the  thought  of  being 
sent  to  bed,  attesting  and  measuring  his 
present  joy.  A  prison-house  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  in  which  ingenious,  exquisite,  elabo¬ 
rate  torture  is  inflicted  to  all  eternity, 
whether  as  described  in  revolting  and 
grotesque  detail  by  Dante  or  in  more 
sublime  but  not  less  appalling  imagery 
by  Milton,  is  so  monstrous  a  concep¬ 
tion,  that  we  may  doubt  whether  works  of 
which  it  forms  an  integral  part  will  be  per¬ 
manently  enshrined  among  the  household 
treasures  of  mankind.  These  limnings, 
especially  Dante’s,  perpetuate  the  most 
ghastly  horrors  of  those  infernal  old  times 
(which  fools  call  good^,  before  judicial  and 
penal  torture  was  abolished ;  particulars  of 
agony  such  as  the  gnawing  of  the  tongue 
in  torment,  the  very  thought  of  which  al¬ 
most  drives  us,  who  are  beginning  to  be 
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Christ-like  enough  to  cease  to  be  inhuman, 
mad,  but  which  were  doubtless  familiar  to 
those  accustomed  to  the  incidents  of  an¬ 
cient  executions.  One  of  the  main  themes 
of  Jesus  Christ’s  teaching  was  the  majesty, 
the  severity,  the  unchangeableness  of  God’s 
moral  government,  as  contrasted  with  the 
levity  of  the  world’s  judgments.  In  en¬ 
forcing  this  great  idea  He  used  a  variety  of 
illustrations.  Some  of  these  quite  dispense 
with  the  instrumentality  of  Are ;  as  the 
leading  one  of  the  exclusion  of  guests  from 
a  marriage-supper.  Some  of  them  almost 
]>ointedly  negative  permanence  of  Are  ;  for 
the  use  of  Are  in  burning  the  weeds  that 
have  injured  a  crop  is  to  make  an  end  of 
them.  The  hell  of  Dante  and  Milton  is 
the  result  of  two  processes :  the  intense 
and  gloating  selection  of  the  imagery  of 
Are ;  and  the  addition  of  a  device,  purely 
gratuitous,  not  countenanced  in  the  remo¬ 
test  hint  of  Scripture,  by  which  Are  is  made 
to  yield  a  maximum  of  pain.  This  device 
Milton  borrowed  from  Dante ;  we  may 
read  Milton’s  description  of  it. 

“  The  parching  air 

Bums  frore,  and  cold  peribnns  the  etfect  of  fire. 
Thither,  by  harpy -footed  Furies  haled. 

At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damned 
Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more 
fierce. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  infixed  and  frozen  round. 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire.” 

And  so  there  is  no  prospect  that  “  our  tor¬ 
ments  may  become  our  elements.”  From 
whom  Dante  got  this  truly  devilish  notion 
1  know  not;  but  there  is,  I  think,  proof  in 
his  poem  that  there  was  a  taint  of  cruelty 
in  his  own  nature,  and  indeed,  if  we  can 
trust  the  evidence  of  Roman  relentlessness 
to  Carthage,  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
of  the  savage  treatment  of  animals  in  mo¬ 
dem  Italy,  the  taint  must  be  pronounced 
general  in  the  Italian  race.  It  seems  like¬ 
ly  that  poetry,  however  noble  in  execution, 
which  is  inseparably  associateil  with  a  stu¬ 
pendous  horror  and  incredibility,  will  be 
outgrown  and  left  behind  by  the  race,  and 
that  both  the  Divine  Comedy  and  Paradise 
Lost  will  sooner  or  later  be  peremptorily 
refused  a  place  among  the  constellations 
lieside  the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  dra¬ 
mas  of  Shakes(>eare. 

The  spiritual  depths  of  Christianity,  the 
divine  power  of  kindness  and  self-sacriAce, 
were  fully  fathomed  neither  in  Paradise 


Lost  nor  in  Paradise  Regained,  In  these 
dwells  the  inspiration  of  Puritan  battle,  but 
there  were  gentler  tones  in  the  angels’  song 
above  the  Aelds  of  Bethlehem.  Deeper 
Christian  tones  than  any  in  Milton  are  to 
be  found  scattered  through  the  hymnology 
of  the  Christian  Churches,  through  the 
works  of  Goethe,  and  in  Mrs,  Browning’s 
Drama  of  Exile  and  Tennyson’s  In  Me- 
moriam.  These,  however,  are  single 
tones :  no  such  body  of  Christian  music, 
no  poems  so  great,  so  monumental,  as  Pa¬ 
radise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained^  have 
been  produced  since  the  time  of  Milton. 

To  the  man  himself  we  turn,  for  one 
brief  glance  before  laying  down  the  pen. 
In  the  evil  times  of  the  Restoration,  in  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  Agonistes  but  un¬ 
conquerable,  the  Puritan  Samson  ended 
his  days.  Serene  and  strong ;  conscious 
that  the  ambition  of  his  youth  had  been 
achieved.  He  begins  the  day  with  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  listens  reverently  to  words 
in  which  Moses, or  David,  or  Isaiah  spake 
of  God.  But  he  attends  no  church,  be¬ 
longs  to  no  communion,  and  has  no  form 
of  worship  in  his  family ;  notable  circum¬ 
stances,  which  we  may  refer,  in  part  at 
least,  to  his  blindness,  but  signiAcant  of 
more  than  that.  His  religion  was  of  the 
spirit,  and  did  not  take  kindly  to  any  form 
Though  the  most  Puritan  of  the  Puritans, 
he  had  never  stopped  long  in  the  ranks  of 
any  Puritan  party,  or  given  satisfaction 
to  Puritan  ecclesiastics  and  theologians. 
In  his  youth  he  had  loved  the  night; 
in  his  old  age  he  loves  the  pure  sun¬ 
light  of  early  morning  as  it  glimmers 
on  his  sightless  eyes.  The  music  which 
had  been  his  delight  since  childhootl  has 
still  its  charm,  and  he  either  sings  or 
plays  on  the  organ  or  base-violin  every  day. 
In  his  gray  coat,  at  the  door  of  his  house 
in  Bunhili  Fields,  he  sits  on  clear  after¬ 
noons  ;  a  proud,  ruggedly  genial  old  man, 
with  sharp  satiric  touches  in  his  talk,  the 
untuneable  Abre  in  him  to  the  last.  Emi¬ 
nent  foreigners  come  to  see  him ;  friends 
approach  reverently,  drawn  by  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  discourse.  It  would  range,  one 
can  well  imagine,  in  glittering  freedom, 
like  “  arabesques  of  lightning,”  over  all 
ages  and  all  literatures.  He  was  the 
prince  of  scholars ;  a  memory  of  superla¬ 
tive  power  waiting,  as  submissive  hand¬ 
maid,  on  the  queeniiest  imagination.  'I'he 
whole  spectacle  of  ancient  civilization,  its 
cities,  its  camps,  its  landscapes,  was  before 
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him.  There  he  sat  in  his  gray  coat,  like 
a  statue  cut  in  granite.  He  recanted 
nothing,  repented  of  nothing.  England 
had  made  a  sordid  failure,  but  he  had  not 
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failed.  His  soul’s  fellowship  was  with  the 
great  Republicans  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  with  the  Psalmist  and  Isaiah  and 
Oliver  Cromwell. — Contemporary  Review. 
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During  the  months  of  September,  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  November,  Mars  and  Saturn  are 
companions  as  evening  stars.  It  will  not 
be  difficult  to  recognise  them,  though  the 
ruddy  glories  of  Mars  have  been  greatly 
reduced  since  July  and  August,  when  he 
shared  with  Jupiter  the  dominion  over  the 
western  skies  after  sunset  The  dull  yellow 
lustre  of  Saturn  differs  markedly  from  the 
red  but  more  star-like  light  of  Mars ;  and, 
as  the  two  planets  draw  near  to  each  other 
late  in  November  (making  their  nearest 
approach  on  the  30th),  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the 
red  and  yellow  planets  of  the  solar  system. 
Striking,  however,  as  this  contrast  will  be 
found  to  be,  it  is  insignificant,  compared 
with  the  real  contrast  which  exists  between 
the  two  planets.  Mars  is  the  least  but  one 
of  the  primary  members  of  the  solar  fami¬ 
ly,  and,  although  he  pursues  a  course  out¬ 
side  the  earth’s,  he  is  unlike  all  the  other 
superior  planets  in  being  unaccompanied 
by  any  moon  ;  his  small  orb,  also,  appears 
to  have  but  a  shallow  atmospheric  enve¬ 
lope,  while,  in  physical  constitution,  he 
apparently  occupies  a  position  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon.  Saturn,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  inferior  only  to  Jupiter  in  dimen¬ 
sions  and  mass,  while  he  is  superior  to 
Jupiter  not  only  in  the  astronomical  sense 
that  he  travels  on  a  wider  orbit,  but  in  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  scheme  over 
which  he  bears  sway :  his  orb,  moreover, 
like  that  of  Jupiter,  appears  to  be  the  scene 
of  marvellous  processes  of  change,  imply¬ 
ing  a  condition  altogether  unlike  that  of 
the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

We  pro|x>se  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  this 
wonderful  planet,  the  most  beautiful  tele¬ 
scopic  object  in  the  whole  heavens,  and  the 
one  which  throws  the  clearest  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  solar  system,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  those  giant  planets  -which  circle 
outside  the  zone  of  asteroids. 

We  would  at  the  outset  impress  upon 
the  reader  the  necessity  of  raising  his 
thoughts  above  those  feeble  conceptions 
respecting  Saturn  and  his  system  which  are 


suggested  by  the  ordinary  pictures  of  the 
planet  When  we  see  Saturn  presented  as 
a  ball  within  a  ring,  or  more  carefully  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  striped  globe  within  a  system  of 
rings,  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  ideas  sug¬ 
gested  by  such  drawings  as  affording  a 
true  estimate  of  the  planet’s  nature.  In 
fact,  many  believe  that  the  planet  and  its 
rings  are  really  like  what  is  presented  in 
these  pictures.  It  should  be  understood 
that  what  has  been  actually  seen  of  Saturn 
by  telescopic  means  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  afford  any  true  picture  of  the 
planet  and  its  ring  system.  The  picture 
must  be  filled  in,  not  by  the  imagination 
but  by  the  aid  of  reason ;  and  then,  though 
much  will  still  remain  unknown,  we  shall 
have  at  least  a  far  juster  conception  of  the 
glories  of  the  ringed  world  than  when  we 
simply  contemplate  drawings  which  show 
how  the  planet  looks  under  telescopic 
scrutiny.  This  will  at  once  appear,  when 
we  consider  that  Saturn  never  lies  at  a  less 
distance  than  732  millions  of  miles  from 
the  earth.  With  the  most  powerful  tele¬ 
scope  we  see  him  no  better  (taking  atmo¬ 
spheric  effects  into  account)  than  we 
should  if  this  distance  were  reduced  to 
about  a  million  miles.  It  is  manifest  that 
at  this  enormous  distance  all  save  the  ge¬ 
neral  features  of  his  globe  and  of  his  rings 
must  be  indistinguishable.  Where  we  seem 
to  see  a  smooth  solid  globe  striped  with 
belts,  there  may  be  an  orb  no  part  of 
which  is  solid,  girt  round  by  masses  of 
matter  lying  many  miles  above  its  seeming 
surface.  Where  we  seem  to  see  solid  flat 
rings,  neatly  divided  one  from  the  other 
either  by  dark  spaces  or  by  difference  of 
tint,  there  may  be  no  continuous  rings  at 
all ;  the  apparent  spaces  may  be  no  real 
gaps ;  the  difference  of  tint  may  imply  no 
difference  of  material.  On  these  and  other 
points,  the  known  facts  afford  important 
evidence,  and,  by  reasoning  upon  them, 
we  are  carried  far  beyond  the  results  di¬ 
rectly  conveyed  to  us  by  telescopic  re¬ 
searches. 

Saturn  is  distinguished,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  enormous  range  of  his  orbit. 
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not  merely  in  distance  from  the  sun,  but 
in  the  distances  which  separate  it  from 
the  orbits  of  his  neighbor  planets.  His 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  872 
millions  of  miles,  his  actual  range  of  dis¬ 
tance  lying  between  921  millions  and  823 
millions.  These  figures  are  imposing,  but 
they  are,  in  fact,  meaningless  save  by  com¬ 
parison  with  other  distances  of  the  same 
class.  Let  it  be  noticed,  then,  that 
Saturn’s  mean  distance  from  the  sun  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  earth’s  more  than  nine  and  a  half 
times.  Now  Jupiter’s  distance  exceeds 
the  earth’s  rather  more  than  five  times  (five 
and  a  fifth  is  very  nearly  the  true  propor¬ 
tion);  so  that  between  Jupiter’s  path  and 
Saturn’s  there  lies  everywhere  a  span  fully 
equal  to  four  times  the  earth’s  distance 
from  the  sun.  So  much  for  Saturn’s  near¬ 
est  neighbor  on  that  side.  But  on  the 
farther  side  lies  Uranus,  more  than  nine¬ 
teen  times  as  far  away  from  the  sun  as  our 
earth  is ;  so  that  between  the  paths  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  Uranus  there  lies  everywhere  a 
span  equal  to  Saturn’s  own  distance  from 
the  sun.  Now  all  this  is  not  intended  as  a 
mere  display  of  wonderful  distances.  So 
far  as  mere  dimensions  are  concerned, 
these  arrays  of  figures  are  more  imposing 
than  impressive.  But  so  soon  as  we  take 
into  account  the  circumstance  that  a  pla¬ 
net  is  in  some  sense  ruler  over  the  spaces 
through  which  its  course  carries  it,  those 
spaces  being  by  no  means  tenantless,  we 
see  that,  cctUris  paribus,  the  dignity  of 
a  planet  is  enhanced  by  the  extent  of 
the  space  separating  its  orbit  from  the 
orbits  of  its  neighbors  on  either  side. 
Now  the  space  l>etween  the  paths  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  Jupiter  exceeds  the  space  enclos¬ 
ed  by  the  earth’s  orbit  no  less  than  sixty- 
three  times,  while  the  space  between  the 
paths  of  Saturn  and  Uranus  exceeds  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  earth’s  orbit  two 
hundred  and  seventy  times !  Assuming 
(as  we  seem  compelled  to  do  by  continu¬ 
ally  growing  evidence)  that  Saturn  and  his 
system  were  formed  by  the  gathering  in  of 
matter  from  the  region  over  which  Saturn 
now  bears  sway,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  planet  is  a  giant  and  his  system  won¬ 
derful  in  extent  and  complexity  of  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  true  that  Jupiter  on  one  side 
and  Uranus  on  the  other,  share  Saturn’s 
rule  over  the  vast  space,  330  times  the 
whole  space  circled  round  by  the  earth, 
which  lies  between  the  orbits  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  planets.  But  Saturn’s  rule  is  almost 


supreme  over  the  greater  part  of  that  enor¬ 
mous  space.  Combining  the  vastness  of 
the  space  with  its  position — not  so  near  to 
the  sun  that  solar  influence  can  greatly  in¬ 
terfere  with  Saturn’s,  nor  so  far  away  as  to 
approach  the  relatively-barren  outskirts  of 
the  solar  system — we  seem  to  find  a  suffi¬ 
cient  explanation  of  Saturn’s  high  position 
in  the  scheme  of  the  planets  as  respects 
volume  and  mass,  and  his  foremost  position 
as  respects  the  complexity  of  the  system 
over  which  he  bears  sway. 

Briefly,  then,  toindicaie  his  proportions, 
and  the  dimensions  of  his  system, — 

Saturn  has  a  globe  considerably  flat¬ 
tened,  his  equatorial  diameter  being  about 
70,000  miles  while  his  polar  axis  is  nearly 
7,000  miles  shorter.  Thus  in  volume  he 
exceeds  the  earth  nearly  700  times,  and  all 
the  four  terrestrial  planets — Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars — taken  to¬ 
gether,  more  than  336  times.  In  mass  he 
does  not  exceed  the  earth  and  these  other 
smaller  planets  so  enormously,  because  his 
density  (regarding  him  as  a  whole)  is  much 
less  than  the  earth’s.  In  fact,  his  density 
is  less  than  that  of  any  other  known  body 
(comets  of  course  excepted)  in  the  solar 
system.  The  reader  is  doubtless  aware 
that  the  sun’s  mean  density  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  one-fourth  of  the  earth’s ;  Jupiter’s  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  sun’s  ;  but 
Saturn’s  is  little  more  than  half  the  sun’s, 
being  represented  by  the  number  thirteen 
only,  where  100  represents  the  earth’s. 
Thus,  instead  of  exceeding  the  earth  nearly 
700  times  in  mass,  as  he  would  if  he  were 
of  the  same  density,  he  exceeds  her  but 
about  ninety  times.  liut  this  disproportion 
must  still  be  regarded  as  enormous,  especial¬ 
ly  when  it  is  added  that  the  combined  mass 
of  the  four  terrestrial  planets  amounts  to 
little  more  than  the  forty-fourth  part  of 
Saturn’s  mass.  The  combined  mass  of 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  though  these  are 
members  of  the  family  of  major  planets, 
falls  short  of  one-third  of  Saturn’s  mass  : 
yet,  by  comparison  with  Jupiter,  whose 
mass  exceeds  his  more  than  three-fold, 
Saturn  appears  almost  dwarfed.  And  it 
may  be  noted  as  a  striking  circumstance — 
one  that  is  not  sufficiently  recognised  in 
our  astronomical  treatises  —  that  while 
J  upiter’s  mass  exceeds  the  combined  mass 
of  all  the  other  planets  (including  Saturn) 
about  two  and  half  times,  Saturn  exceeds 
all  the  remaining  planets  in  mass  about  two 
and  three  quarter  times.  So  unequally  is 
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the  material  of  the  planetary  system  dis¬ 
tributed. 

The  mighty  globe  of  Saturn  rotates  on 
its  axis  in  about  nine  hours  and  a  half,  the 
most  rapid  rotation  in  the  solar  system  so 
far  as  is  yet  known. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  indicate  ad* 
equately  the  dimensions  of  that  enormous 
ring  system  which  circles  around  Saturn  ? 
Here  we  have  no  unit  of  comparison,  and 
scarcely  any  mode  of  presenting  the  facts 
except  the  mere  statement  of  numerical  re¬ 
lations.  Thus,  the  full  span  of  the  rings, 
measured  across  the  centre  of  the  planet, 
amounts  to  167,000  miles ;  the  full  breadth 
of  the  ring-system  amounts  to  35,600  miles. 
But  these  numbers  convey  only  imperfect 
ideas.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  indicating 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  ring-system  is 
to  mention  that  circumnavigation  of  the 
world  by  a  ship  sailing  from  England  to 
New  Zealand  by  Good  Hope  and  from 
New  Zealand  to  England  by  Cape  Horn 
would  have  to  be  repeated  twenty-one 
times  to  give  a  distance  equalling  the  outer 
circumference  of  the  ring-system.  The 
same  double  journey  amounts  in  distance 
to  but  about  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
the  ring-system. 

As  to  the  scale  on  which  Saturn’s  system 
of  satellites  is  constructed,  we  shall  merely 
remark  that  the  span  of  the  outermost 
satellite’s  orbit  exceeds  nearly  two-fold  the 
complete  span  of  the  Jovian  system  of 
satellites,  and  exceeds  the  span  of  our 
moon’s  orbit  nearly  tenfold. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  is  the 
probable  nature  of  the  vast  orb,  which 
travels — girl  round  always  by  its  mighty 
ring-system — at  so  enormous  a  distance 
from  the  sun  that  his  disc  has  but  the 
ninetieth  part  of  the  size  of  the  solar  disc 
we  see.  Have  we  in  Saturn,  as  has  been 
so  long  the  ordinary  teaching  of  astronomy, 
a  world  like  our  own,  though  larger — the 
abode  of  millions  on  millions  of  living 
creatures — or  must  we  adopt  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  the  planet,  regarding  it  as 
differing  as  much  from  our  earth  as  our 
earth  differs  from  the  moon,  or  as  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  differ  from  the  sun  ? 

We  must  confess  that  if  we  set  on  one 
side  altogether  the  ideas  received  from 
books  on  astronomy,  endeavoring  to  view 
these  questions  independently  of  all  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions,  it  appears  antecedently 
improbable  that  Saturn  or  Jupiter  can  re 
semble  the  earth  either  in  attributes  or 


purpose.  We  conceive  that  if  a  being 
capable  of  traversing  at  will  the  interstellar 
spaces  were  to  approach  the  neighborhood 
of  our  solar  system,  and  to  form  his  opinion 
respecting  it  from  what  he  had  observed 
in  other  parts  of  the  sidereal  universe,  he 
would  regard  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the 
brother  giants  of  our  system,  as  resembling 
rather  those  companion  orbs  which  are 
seen  in  the  case  of  certain  unequal  double 
stars,  than  small  dependent  worids  like 
our  earth  and  Venus.  There  are,  perhaps, 
no  instances  known  to  our  telescopists  in 
which  the  disparity  of  light,  as  distinguished 
from  real  magnitude,  is  quite  so  great  as 
that  which  exists  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and 
the  two  chief  planets  of  the  solar  system.* 
But  we  see  in  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars 
all  orders  of  disproportion  between  double 
stars!  froro  the  closest  approach  to  equality 
down  to  such  extreme  inequality,  that 
while  the  larger  star  of  the  pair  is  one  of 
the  leading  brilliants  of  the  heavens,  the 
smaller  can  only  just  be  discerned  with 
the  largest  telescopes  yet  made,  used  on 
the  darkest  and  clearest  nights.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  series  stops 
just  where  our  power  of  tracing  it  ceases ; 
on  the  contrary,  since  the  series  is  con¬ 
tinuous  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  since  our  own 
solar  system  is  constituted  as  if  it  belonged 
to  the  series  prolongeil  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  telescopic  scrutiny  has  reached, 
we  have  reason  for  believing  that  such  is 
indeed  the  interpretation  of  the  observed 
facts.  In  other  words,  we  may  not  un¬ 
reasonably  regard  our  solar  system  as  a 
multiple  system,  a  double  star  at  certain 
ranges  of  distance,  whence  only  the  sun 
and  J  upiter  could  be  seen  ;  a  triple  star  at 
distances  whence  Saturn  could  be  seen ; 


*  Even  this  is  not  certain.  Jupiter,  seen  in  full 
illumination  from  a  standpoint  so  distant  that  both 
Jupiter  and  the  sun  might  be  regarded  as  equally 
distant  from  it,  would  appear  to  shine  with  rather 
more  than  the  3,000th  part  of  the  sun’s  light. 
This  would  correspond  to  the  difference  of  ap¬ 
parent  brightness  between  two  stars  of  equal  real 
magnitude  and  splendor,  whereof  one  was  about 
fifty-four  times  as  far  away  as  the  other.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  larger  reflectors  of  the 
Herschels,  Kosse,  and  Lassell,  and  the  great  re¬ 
fractors  of  Greenwich,  Pulkowa,  and  Cambridge, 
U.S.,  would  bring  the  farther  of  two  such  stars 
into  view  if  the  nearer  were  of  the  first  or  second 
magnitude ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  some 
of  the  exceedingly  minute  companions  to  bright 
stars,  disclosed  by  these  instruments,  may  be 

filanets  shining  with  reflected,  not  with  inherent 
ustre. 
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and  a  quintuple  star  where  Uranus  and 
Neptune  Would  come  into  view.  To  show 
what  excellent  reason  exists  for  regarding 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth,  and  Mars  as 
not  to  be  included  in  this  view,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  not  one  of  these 
planets  could  be  seen  until  the  limits  of 
the  solar  system  had  been  crossed.  To 
eyesight  such  as  ours,  not  one  of  the  four 
terrestrial  planets  could  be  seen  from 
Saturn,  and  still  less  of  course  from  Uranus 
or  Neptune.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  hold  the  ring  of  asteroids,  or  even  the 
myriads  of  systems  of  nieteorolites  and 
aerolites  to  be  bodies  resembling  the  earth 
and  her  fellow  terrestrial  planets,  as  it  is  to 
hold  these  terrestrial  planets  to  be  bodies 
resembling  Jupiter  and  his  fellow  giants. 

In  all  characteristics  yet  recognised  by 
astronomers,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  differ 
most  markedly  from  the  earth  and  her 
fellow  planets.  In  bulk  and  mass  they  be¬ 
long  manifestly  to  a  different  order  of 
created  things;  in  density  they  differ  more 
from  the  earth  than  the  sun  does;  they 
rotate  much  more  swiftly  on  their  axes ; 
they  receive  much  less  light  and  heat  from 
the  sun ;  the  lengths  of  their  year  exceed 
the  length  of  the  earth’s  year  as  remarka¬ 
bly  as  their  day  falls  short  of  hers ;  the 
atmospheric  envelope  of  each  is  divided 
into  variaUe  belts,  utterly  unlike  anything 
existing  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere ;  and, 
lastly,  each  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
subsidiary  scheme  of  bodies  quite  unlike 
the  moon  (the  only  secondary  planet  in 
the  terrestrial  family)  as  respects  their  re¬ 
lations  to  the  primary  around  which  they 
travel. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances 
in  evidence  of  utter  dissimilarity,  and  the 
fact  that  not  one  circumstance  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  major  planets  suggests  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  terrestrial  planets,  astronomy 
continues  to  treat  of  the  planets  of  the 
solar  system  as  though  they  formed  a  sin¬ 
gle  family.  It  would  appear  as  though 
the  teachings  of  the  astronomers  who 
lived  before  the  telescope  was  invented, 
had  so  strong  an  inherent  vitality,  that 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  dis¬ 
coveries  adverse  to  those  teachings  are 
powerless  to  dispossess  them  of  their  au¬ 
thority.  For  no  other  reason  can  be  sug¬ 
gested,  as  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  com¬ 
plete  disregard  with  which  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  major  planets 
have  been  treated  by  modem  astronomers. 


If  we  consider  one  feature  alone  of 
those  which  have  been  just  mentioned — 
the  small  mean  density  of  the  giant 
planets — we  have  at  once  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  to  show  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  these  bodies  must  be  unlike  that 
of  the  earth.  Of  course,  if  we  assume 
that  Saturn’s  substance  (to  limit  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  planet)  is  composed  of  ma¬ 
terials  altogether  unlike  any  which  exist  on 
earth,  a  way  out  of  our  difficulty  is  found, 
though  hot  an  easy  one.  In  that  case, 
however,  we  are  only  substituting  one  form 
of  complete  dissimilarity  for  another.  And 
all  the  results  of  spectroscopic  analysis, 
as  applied  to  the  celestial  bodies,  tend  to 
show  the  improbability  that  such  dif¬ 
ferences  of  elementary  constitution  exist — 
we  will  not  say  in  the  solar  system  only, 
but  in  the  sidereal  universe  itself.  If, 
however,  we  admit  .that  Saturn  is  in  the 
main  constituted  of  elements  such  as  we 
are  familiar  with,  we  find  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult,  or  rather  it  is  absolutely  impossible, 
to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  his  sub¬ 
stance  is  like  that  of  the  earth’s.  There 
are  certain  unmistakable  facts  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  There  is  the  mighty  mass  of 
Saturn,  exceeding  that  of  the  earth ‘ninety- 
fold.  That  mass  is  endued  with  gravita¬ 
ting  energy,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
the  earth’s  mass.  There  must  be  from  the 
surface  towards  the  centre  a  continually 
increasing  pressure.  This  pressure  is  cal¬ 
culable,*  and  enormously  exceeds  the  in¬ 
ternal  pressures  existing  within  the  earth’s 
interior.  There  is  no  possibility  of  cavi¬ 
ties,  as  Brewster  and  others  have  opined  ; 
for  there  is  no  known  material,  not  the 


*  It  is  a  misfortune  for  science  that  Newton 
never  published  the  reasoning  which  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  earth’s  mean  density  is 
equal  to  between  five  and  six  limes  the  density  of 
water.  This,  as  every  one  knows,  has 'been  con¬ 
firmed  by  several  experimental  methods ;  and,  so 
far  as  appears,  the  problem  is  a  purely  experi¬ 
mental  one.  Newton,  however,  made  no  experi¬ 
ments  ;  at  least,  none  have  been  heard  of  as  af¬ 
fected  by  him,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he 
had  any  instruments  of  sufficient  delicacy  for  a 
task  so  difficult.  Prof.  Grant  ascribes  Newrton’s 
conclusions  to  a  happy  intuition  ;  yet  it  is  very 
unUke  Newton  to  make  a  guess  on  such  a  matter. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  guessed  the  elements 
of  the  problem  than  the  result.  He  probably  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  earth’s  mass  is  composed  of  a 
substance  like  granite,  and  adopting  some  law  of 
compression  for  such  a  substance  (based  on  ex¬ 
periment  perhaps),  calculated  thence  the  compres¬ 
sion  at  diflerent  depths,  and  so  obtained  the  mean 
density  of  the  whole  mass. 
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strongest  known  to  us,  iron  or  platinum  or 
adamant,  which  could  resist  the  pressures 
produced  by  Saturn’s  internal  gravitation. 
Steel  would  be  as  yielding  as  water  under 
these  pressures.  There  must  be  compres¬ 
sion  with  its  consequent  increase  of  densi¬ 
ty,  'such  compression  exceeding  many 
millionfold  the  greatest  with  which  terres¬ 
trial  experimenters  have  dealt.  That  with 
these  enormous  forces  at  work  the  actual 
density  of  Saturn  as  a  whole  should  be  far 
less  than  that  of  water  is  utterly  inexplica¬ 
ble,  unless  Saturn’s  condition  be  regarded 
as  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  earth.  We 
see  in  the  sun  an  orb  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  enormous  mass,  has  a  mean  densi¬ 
ty  much  less  than  the  earth’s,  and  little 
greater  than  that  of  water ;  but  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  this  circum¬ 
stance,  because  we  see  that  the  sun  is  in  a 
state  of  intense  heat,  and  we  know  that 
this  heat  produces  effects  antagonistic,  as 
it  were,  to  those  produced  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  his  mass  as  a  whole  upon  every 
portion  of  his  substance.  But  if  we  make 
no  similar  assumption  in  Saturn’s  case,  we 
find  his  small  density  inexplicable. 

Another  circumstance  associated  with 
the  question  of  Saturn’s  density  introduces 
new  difficulties  of  the  most  perplexing 
nature  if  it  be  regarded  according  to  the 
ordinary  view,  while  it  seems  not  only  ex¬ 
plicable,  but  manifestly  to  be  expected  on 
the  theory  that  Saturn’s  whole  orb  is  in  an 
intensely  heated  condition.  Saturn  cer¬ 
tainly  has  an  atmosphere  of  considerable 
depth.  The  belts  which  surround  his 
globe  are  evidently  produced  by  clouds  in 
his  atmosphere,  though  what  the  nature  of 
these  clouds  may  be  is  not  as  yet  known. 
The  brighter  belts  are  the  cloud  belts, 
while  the  darker  either  show  his  real  sur¬ 
face,  or,  far  more  probably,  belong  simply 
to  lower  cloud-layers.  These  belts  are 
variable  in  appearance  and  position,  some¬ 
times  changing  with  great  rapidity.  Their 
real  extent  is  enormous,  exceeding  the 
whole  surface  of  our  earth,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  narrowest  belts  yet  seen.  No 
one  who  has  viewed  them  through  tele¬ 
scopes  of  great  power  can  refuse  to  adopt 
the  conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  in 
which  these  great  cloud  zones  are  sus¬ 
pended  must  be  of  great  depth,  certainly 
far  deeper  than  our  atmosphere.  But  such 
an  atmosphere,  subjected  to  the  attractions 
of  Saturn’s  mass,  would  be  enormously 
compressed  underneath  those  manifestly 


thick  cloud  layers.  A  very  moderate  as¬ 
sumption  as  to  the  depth  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
its  base  it  must  be  denser  than  water — 
that  is,  denser  than  Saturn  himself.  No 
gas  could  exist  as  gas  at  this  density. 
Apart  from  this,  we  are  here  arriving  at 
the  very  theory  which  the  ordinary  view 
of  Saturn  teaches  us  to  avoid — viz.,  the 
theory  that  he  is  utterly  unlike  our  earth 
in  physical  condition.  We  may  much 
more  conveniently  arrive  at  the  same 
general  conclusion,  while  avoiding  other 
difficulties,  by  simply  adopting  the  same 
explanation  in  this  case  which  serves  to 
account  also  for  the  small  density  of 
Saturn’s  mass — viz.,  the  theory  that  Sa¬ 
turn’s  globe  is  in  a  state  of  intense  heat. 

But  now  let  it  be  noticed  how  perfect¬ 
ly  this  view  of  Saturn’s  condition  accords 
with  the  theories  which  are  beginning  to 
be  established  respecting  the  genesis  of 
the  solar  system.  Whether  we  regard  the 
planets  as  formed  from  the  condensation 
of  enormous  nebulous  masses,  or  whether 
we  assume  that  they  were  produced  by 
the  gathering  together  of  matter  originally 
travelling  in  dense  meteoric  flights  around 
the  central  aggregation  whence  the  sun 
was  one  day  to  1^  formed,  we  see  that 
the  larger  the  planet  the  greater  must 
have  been  its  original  heat  The  heat 
generated  during  the  condensation  of  a 
nebulous  mass  must  depend  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  mass,  since  in  fact  the 
accepted  theory  of  heat  teaches  us  that 
the  original  heat  of  a  globe  so  formed  is 
measurable  by  the  actual  difference  in  di¬ 
mensions  between  the  globe  and  its  parent 
cloud-mass,  and  of  course  the  larger  the 
cloud-mass  the  greater  this  difference 
would  necessarily  be.  It  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  heat  generated  by  the  gather- 
ing-in  of  meteoric  matter  would  be  so 
much  the  greater  according  as  the  quantity 
of  matter  gathered  and  gathering  was 
greater;  for  the  heat  is  produced  by  the 
downfall  of  such  matter  on  the  globe  it 
helps  to  form,  and  the  greater  the  mass 
of  that  globe  the  greater  is  its  attracting 
might,  the  greater  the  velocity  it  generates 
in  the  falling  meteors,  and  therefore  the 
greater  the  heat  produced  when  they  are 
brought  to  rest. 

Saturn,  then,  would  originally  be  much 
hotter  than  our  earth,  on  any  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  our  solar  system — and 
there  are  few  astronomers  who.  doubt  that 
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the  solar  system  was  wrought  by  pro¬ 
cesses  of  evolution  to  its  present  condition. 
But  not  only  would  Saturn  be  much  hot¬ 
ter  than  the  earth,  but  owing  to  his  enor¬ 
mous  size  he  would  part  with  his  heat  at  a 
much  slower  rate.  On  both  accounts  we 
should  infer  that  at  this  present  time  Sa¬ 
turn  is  much  hotter  than  the  earth — in 
other  words,  since  our  earth  still  retains  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  its  original 
heat,  Saturn  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  intense  heat.  What  his  actual 
heat  may  be  is  not  so  easily  determined. 
We  shall  presently  show  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  an  inferior  limit,  below  which 
his  heat  does  not  lie,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  still  possesses  inherent  lumi¬ 
nosity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  superior 
limit  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  his  in¬ 
herent  luminosity  is  not  great,  and  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  thicker  cloud-zones 
of  Saturn  prevent  the  passage  of  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  his  light.* 

We  should  infer  then  that  Saturn  in 
some  respects  resembles  the  sun,  though 
of  course  the  very  same  reasoning  which 
teaches  us  to  believe  that  Saturn  is  very 
much  hotter  than  the  earth,  leads  us  also 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  nearly  so 
hot  as  the  sun.  Now  thus  viewing  Sa¬ 
turn,  we  should  be  led  to  expect,  apart 
from  all  telescopic  evidence  to  that  effect, 
that  he  would  resemble  the  sun  in  certain 
general  features.  For  instance,  we  might 
expect  that  he  would  have  spot-zones, 
while  his  equatorial  zone  would  be  free 
from  spots ;  or,  if  it  were  thought  that  so 
close  a  resemblance  was  not  to  be  looked 
for,  then  we  might  still  expect  that  his 
equatorial  zone,  like  the  sun’s,  would  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  surface 
by  some  well-marked  peculiarity.  This  is 
the  case.  The  equatorial  zone  of  Saturn 
is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  brightness 
from  the  rest  of  his  surface,  insomuch  that 
the  late  Prof.  Nichol  was  led  to  regard 
this  rone  as  the  scene  of  a  constant  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  meteoric  matter  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  ring-system. 

Now  there  is  one  important  peculiarity 


•  To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  may  l)e  as 
well  to  remind  the  r«aaer  tliat  the  apparent  con¬ 
tinuity  of  Saturn’s  cloud-belts  by  no  means  im¬ 
plies  that  they  are  really  continuous,  and  it  is  on  d 
priori  grounds  highly  improbable  that  they  are 
so;  openings  in  his  cloud-zones  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth  would  be 
quite  undiscemible  at  Saturn’s  enormous  distance. 


which  distinguishes  the  equatorial  bright 
zone  of  Saturn  from  that  of  Jupiter.  Ju¬ 
piter’s  axis  is  almost  square  to  the  level 
of  the  path  in  which  he  travels  around  the 
sun ;  so  that  his  equatorial  zone  lies  near¬ 
ly  in  that  level,  and  is  therefore  directly  il¬ 
luminated  by  the  sun.  The  aspect  of  Ju¬ 
piter  in  fact,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  is 
always  that  which  our  earth  presents 
in  spring  and  autumn.  But  Saturn  has 
an  axis  very  considerably  sloped  to  the 
level  of  the  path  in  which  he  travels. 
It  is  more  sloped  even  than  our  earth’s 
axis.  So  that  in  the  course  of  his  long 
year  of  10,759  days  (29^^  of  our  years)  Sa¬ 
turn’s  globe  presents  towards  the  sun  all 
the  varying  aspects  which  our  earth  pre¬ 
sents,  only  with  a  somewhat  greater  range 
of  variation.  At  one  time  he  is  placed  as 
our  earth  is  in  spring,  and  then  his  equa¬ 
torial  belt,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  appears  to 
lie  straight  across  the  middle  of  his  disc. 
Rather  more  than  seven  years  later  he  is 
|>osed  as  our  earth  is  posed  at  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  his  northern  pole  is  bowed  towards 
the  sun,  and  his  equator  is  seen  as  a  half 
oval,  curving  far  south  of  the  middle 
point  of  his  disc.  He  passes  on  from  this 
position,  and  in  seven  more  years  he  is 
placed  as  our  earth  is  in  autumn,  with  his 
equator  again  lying  straight  across  his  disc. 
Then  seven  years  or  so  later,  he  presents  the 
aspect  of  our  earth  at  mid-winter,  his 
equator  curved  into  a  half  oval  passing  far 
to  the  north  of  the  middle  point  of  his  disc. 
And  finally  at  the  end  of  yet  seven  years 
more  (or  more  exactly,  of  one  complete 
Saturnian  year  from  the  commencement  of 
these  changes),  he  is  again  as  at  first. 
Now  it  seems  manifest  that  if  the  great 
cloud-zone  which  surrounds  Saturn,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  a  nearly  white  ring,  were  due  to 
solar  action,  it  would  fluctuate  in  position 
as  these  changes  proceeded.  The  very 
length  of  the  Saturnian  year  should  ensure 
the  occurrence  of  such  fluctuations.  We 
have  only  to  inquire  what  takes  place  on 
our  own  earth,  where,  though  we  have 
nothing  comparable  with  the  belt  systems 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  we  have,  neverthe¬ 
less,  over  ocean  regions,  a  sun-raised  tropi¬ 
cal  cloud-band  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
This  cloud- band  follows  the  sun,  being 
equatorial  in  spring,  passing  far  north  of 
the  equator,  even  to  the  very  limit  of  the 
torrid  zone,  in  summer,  returning  to  the 
equator  in  autumn,  passing  to  the  southern 
limit  of  the  torrid  zone  in  winter,  and  re- 
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turning  again  to  the  equator  in  spring. 
In  fact  this  cloud-band  as  seen  from  the 
sun  would  always  cross  the  middle  of  the 
earth’s  face  as  a  straight  line  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  as  considerably  more  than  a 
half  oval  agreeing  in  position  with  the 
tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  at  mid¬ 
summer  and  mid-winter.  But  nothing  of 
the  sort  happens  in  Saturn’s  case.  His 
equatorial  white  ring  is  really  equatorial  at 
all  times,  instead  of  being  drawn  to  his 
tropics  at  his  mid-summer  and  mid-winter 
seasons.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  decisive 
of  the  origin  of  this  great  band.  If  it  were 
sun-raise<i,  it  would  obey  the  sun ;  but  be¬ 
ing  raised  by  Saturnian  action,  its  position 
is  solely  determined  by  Saturn’s  rotation, 
and  it  Uiercfore  remains  constantly  equato¬ 
rial. 

But  next  a  very  strange  and,  at  a  first 
view,  incredible  circumstance,  has  to  be 
considered  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  relations  we  have  been  dealing  with. 

It  sounds  startling  to  suggest  that  Sa¬ 
turn  probably  changes  at  times  in  size  ami 
shape.  Yet  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
suggestion  is  very  weighty.  It  may  brief¬ 
ly  be  presented  as  follows : — 

In  April,  1805,  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  who 
had  hitherto  always  seen  the  planet  of  an 
m>al  figure,  found  that  it  presented  a 
strangely  distorted  appearance.  It  was 
flattened  as  usual  at  the  poles,  but  also  at 
the  equator ;  accordingly  it  had  a  quad¬ 
rangular  or  oblong  figure  (with  rounded 
corners,  of  course),  its  longest  diameters 
being  the  two  which  (crossing  each  other 
in  the  middle  of  the  disc)  passed  from 
north  latitude  43  degrees  on  ^turn  to  the 
same  southerly  latitude.  Or  we  may 
otherwise  describe  the  appearances  pre¬ 
sented,  by  saying,  that  Saturn  seemed 
swollen  in  both  the  temperate  zones. 
Herschel  found  that  the  same  appearance 
was  presented  no  matter  what  telescope  he 
employed,  and  he  tried  many,  some  seven 
feet,  some  ten,  one  twenty,  and  one  forty 
feet  in  length.  With  these  telescopes  J  u- 
piter  presented  his  ordinary  oval  aspect. 
But  Herschel  is  not  the  only  astronomer 
by  whom  such  appearances  have  been  no¬ 
ticed.  On  August  5, 1803,  Schroter  found 
that  Saturn’s  figure  was  distorted.  Dr. 
Kitchener  says  that  in  the  autumn  of  1818 
he  found  Saturn  to  have  the  figure  described 
by  Herschel.  The  present  Astronomer 
Royal  has  seen  Saturn  similarly  distorted  ; 
and  on  another  occasion  fiaitened  in  the 


temperate  zones.  In  January,  1855,  Coo- 
lidge,  with  the  splendid  refractor  of  the 
Cambridge  U.  S.  Observatory  noticed  a 
swollen  appearance  in  Saturnian  latitude 
20  degrees ;  yet  on  the  9th  the  planet  had 
resumed  its  usual  aspect.  In  the  report  of 
the  Greenwich  Observatory  for  1860-61,  it 
is  stated  that  “  Saturn  has  sometimes  ap¬ 
peared  to  exhibit  the  s</mre-shouldered  as- 
piect.”  The  two  Bonds  of  America,  sur¬ 
passed  by  few  in  observing  skill,  have  seen 
Saturn  square-shouldered  and  have  noticed 
variations  of  shape. 

It  seems  impossible  to  reject  such  testi¬ 
mony  as  this.  Nor  can  it  be  dispiosed  of 
by  showing  that  ordinarily  Saturn  presents 
a  perfectly  elliptical  figure.  It  is  the  es¬ 
sential  ]K>int  of  the  circumstances  we  are 
considering  that  they  are  unusual. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  how 
such  changes  of  shape  are  brought  about. 
But  we  would  invite  special  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  if  these  changes  be 
admitted  as  having  occasionally  occurred 
(and  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
called  in  question),  then  the  result  is  only 
startling  in  connection  with  that  theory  of 
Saturn’s  condition  which  we  are  here  op¬ 
posing.  If  Saturn  be  a  globe  resembling 
our  earth,  then  sinkings  and  upheavals, 
such  as  these  appearances  indicate,  must 
be  regarded  as  involving  amazing  and 
most  stupendous  throes — as  in  fact  abso¬ 
lutely  incredible  no  matter  what  evidence 
may  be  found  in  their  favor.  But  so  soon 
as  we  regard  Saturn’s  whole  globe  as  in 
a  state  of  intense  heat,  and  his  belt-system 
as  indicating  the  continual  action  of  forces 
of  enormous  activity,  we  no  longer  find 
any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  changes  such  as  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
Sir  G.  Airy,  the  Bonds,  and  others  of  like 
observing  skill,  have  seen  with  some  of  the 
finest  reflecting  and  refracting  telescopes 
ever  constructed  by  man.  Nay,  we  may 
even  go  farther,  and  find  in  solar  phenome¬ 
na  certain  reasons  for  believing  that  Sa¬ 
turn’s  globe  would  be  subjected  to  pre¬ 
cisely  such  changes.  It  appears  to  have 
been  rendered  extremely  probable  by 
Secchi  and  others,  that  our  sun’s  globe  va¬ 
ries  in  dimensions  under  the  var)’ing  in¬ 
fluences  to  which  he  is  subjected.  At  the 
height  of  the  spot-period  the  sun  seems  to 
be  reduced  in  diameter,  while  his  colored 
sierra  is  deeper,  and  the  red  prominences 
are  larger  than  usual,  the  reverse  holding 
at  the  time  when  the  sun  has  no  spots  or 
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few.  Of  course  this  is  not  understood  as 
implying  a  real  change  in  the  quantity  of 
solar  matter,  but  only  as  indicating  the 
varying  level  at  which  the  solar  cloud-en¬ 
velope  lies.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
these  changes,  which  correspond  to  the 
great  spot-period,  affect  chiefly  the  spot 
zones  which  lie  in  the  parts  of  the  sun’s 
globe  corresponding  to  our  temperate 
zones ;  but  for  the  same  reasons  that  the 
sun’s  globe  is  perfectly  spherical  so  far  as 
measurements  can  be  depended  upon, 
namely,  because  of  its  relatively  slow  ro¬ 
tation — such  differences  would  be  too  slight 
to  be  measurable.  Regarding  Saturn, 
then,  as  we  have  already  been  compelled 
to  do  for  other  reasons,  as  resembling 
the  sun  so  far  that  he  is  in  an  intensely 
heated  condition,  we  see  grounds  for 
believing  that  his  temperate  zones  would 
be  exposed  to  variations  of  level,  (cloud 
level^  which  at  times  might  be  very 
cOhsiderable  and  thus  discernible  from 
our  earth.  For  owing  to  his  rapid  rota¬ 
tion  on  his  axis,  all  such  effects  would 
be  relatively  greater  than  on  a  slowly  ro¬ 
tating  orb  like  the  sun ;  and  in  fact  we  re¬ 
cognize  this  distinction  in  the  great  com¬ 
pression  of  Saturn’s  globe.  Moreover,  if 
we  regard  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
solar  spots  as  associated  with  the  motions 
of  the  members  of  the  sun’s  family,  we  can 
well  understand  that  the  members  of  Sa¬ 
turn’s  family,  which  lie  so  much  nearer  to 
him  compared  with  his  own  dimensions 
should  produce  more  remarkable  effects.* 
But  whether  this  be  so  or  riot,  it  is  certain 
that  whereas  there  is  nothing  inexplicable 
or  even  very  surprising  in  sup|K>sing  that 
Saturnian  cloud-layers,  resulting  from  the 


*  It  must  not  be  understood  that  in  thus  speak¬ 
ing  we  countenance  the  theory  that  either  the 
])lanets  produce  the  sun  s]>ots,  or  the  satellites  of 
Saturn  effect  the  remarkable  changes  we  have 
been  dealing  with.  The  real  causes  of  all  tolar 
phenomena  must  be  sought  in  the  sun’s  own 
globe  ;  and  Saturnian  phenomena  are  in  the  main, 
we  have  little  doubt,  produced  by  Saturnian  action. 
But  even  as  our  moon  (probably)  exerts  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  and  volca¬ 
noes,  mot  by  her  own  attraction  directly,  but  by 
affecting  the  balance  between  terrestrial  forces,  so 
it  mly  well  be  that  the  planets  indirectly  affect  the 
sun’s  condition,  and  that  the  Saturnian  satellites 
even  more  effectually  act  upon  Saturn.  It  would 
he  extremely  interesting  to  inquire  whether  any 
connection  can  be  traced  between  the  changes  of 
the  Saturnian  belts  and  the  motions  of  his  satellites. 
Or  the  inquiry  might  be  more  readily,  and  quite  is 
effectually  applied  to  Jupiter  and  his  system. 


action  of  intense  Saturnian  heat,  alter 
greatly  at  times  in  level,  the  observations 
we  have  described  become  altogether  inex¬ 
plicable,  and  cannot,  in  fact,  be  rejected, 
if  we  adopt  the  theory  that  Saturn  re¬ 
sembles  the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  Jupiter,  to 
which  planet  the  same  reasoning  may  be 
applied,  has  ever  shown  signs  of  similar 
changes.  To  this  it  may  first  be  replied, 
that  we  should  not  expect  Jupiter  to  be 
affected  to  the  same  degree,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  chief  disturbing  causes — his  sa¬ 
tellites  and  the  sun — are  always  nearly  in 
the  same  level,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  in 
Jupiter’s  pose  to  which  attention  has  al¬ 
ready  been  directed.  But  secondly,  such 
briefly-lasting  changes  as  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  detect  have  occasionally  been  sus¬ 
pected  by  observers  of  considerable  skill ; 
and  amongst  others  by  the  well-known 
Schroter,  of  Lilienthal.  Such  changes 
have  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  merely 
in  a  slight  flattening  of  a  part  of  Jupiter’s 
outline.  But  on  one  occasion  a  very  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon,  only  (but  very  rea¬ 
dily)  explicable  in  this  way,  was  witnessed 
by  three  practised  observers  —  Admiral 
Smyth,  Professor  Pearson,  and  Sir  Mac- 
lear — at  three  different  stations.  Admiral 
Smyth  thus  describes  what  he  saw : — “  On 
Thursday,  June  26,  1828,  the  evening  be¬ 
ing  extremely  fine,  I  was  watching  the  se¬ 
cond  satellite  of  Jupiter  as  it  gradually  ap¬ 
proached  to  transit  Jupiter’s  disk.  It  ap- 
jieared  in  contact  at  about  half-past  ten, 
and  for  some  minutes  remained  on  the 
edge  of  the  disk,  presenting  an  appearance 
not  unlike  that  of  the  lunar  mountains 
coming  into  view  during  the  moon’s  first 
quarter,  until  it  finally  disappeared  on  the 
body  of  the  planet.  At  least  twelve  or 
thirteen  minutes  must  have  elapsed,  when, 
accidentally  turning  to  Jupiter  again,  to 
my  astonishment  I  perceived  the  same  sa¬ 
tellite  outside  the  disk!  It  remained  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  for  at  least  four  minutes,  and 
then  suddenly  vanished !”  For  our  own 
part,  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon, 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  the  change  was 
in  the  apparent  outline  of  Jupiter.  Of 
course,  to  supjxjse  that  even  a  cloud-layer 
rose  or  fell,  in  a  few  minutes,  several  thou¬ 
sand  miles  (about  8,000,  if  the  stated  times 
be  correct),  is  as  inadmissible  as  to  suppose 
the  solid  crust  of  a  globe  to  undergo  so 
vast  a  change  of  level ;  but  nothing  of 
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this  sensational  description  is  required. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be 
that  an  upper  cloud-layer  should  for  a  few 
minutes  be  dissipated  into  vapor,  either  by 
warm  currents,  or  more  probably  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  increase  of  the  heat  supplied  by 
Jupiter’s  fiery  globe  within  the  cloud-en¬ 
velopes,  and  that  a  few  minutes  later  the 
clouds  should  form  again  by  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  vaporized  matter.  The  changes 
in  the  aspect  of  the  Jovian  belts  are  often 
sufficiently  rapid  to  indicate  tlie  operation 
of  precisely  such  processes. 

Associated  with  such  phenomena  as  we 
have  mentioned  is  the  evidence  we  have 
as  to  the  brightness  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter. 
If  these  planets  were  perfectly  cloud-en¬ 
compassed,  we  should  expect  them  to 
shine  much  more  brightly  than  earthy  or 
rocky  globes  of  equal  size,  similarly  placed, 
and  surrounded  only  with  a  tenuous  at¬ 
mosphere.  In  fact,  we  should  expect  the 
planets  if  cloud-encompassetl  to  shine 
about  four  times  as  brightly  as  though 
they  were  constituted  like  our  moon. 
They  would  in  that  case,  however,  be 
white  planets,  not  only-as  seen  by  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,  but  when  examined  with  the  tele¬ 
scope.  In  point  of  fact,  they  shine,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  very  careful  measurements 
of  ZoIIner,  about  as  brightly  as  though 
they  were  perfectly  cloud-enveloped  ;  but 
they  are  neither  of  them  found  to  be 
white  under  telescopic  scrutiny.  Bond,  of 
America,  says,  indeed,  that  Jupiter  shines 
fourteen  times  as  brightly  as  he  would  if 
constituted  like  the  moon  ;  and  though 
this  is  a  surprising  result,  and  would  im¬ 
ply  that  some  pjortion  of  Jupiter’s  light  is 
certainly  inherent,  it  is  well  to  notice  that 
it  is  confirmed  by  De  la  Rue’s  photogra¬ 
phic  researches ;  for  he  found  that  a  pho¬ 
tographic  image  of  the  moon  can  be  taken 
in  about  two  thirds  of  the  time  required  in 
Jupiter’s  case,  whereas  the  moon  should 
require  but  a  twenty-fifth  "of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  Jupiter,  if  her  reflecting  power 
were  equal  to  his,  since  Jupiter  is  five 
times  as  far  away  from  the  sun.  It  would 
follow  from  this  that  Jupiter  shines  nearly 
seventeen  times  as  brightly  as  he  would  if 
he  were  constituted  like  the  moon.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  lowest  estimate,  however,  we  find 
that  both  Saturn  and  Jupiter  shine  much 
more  brightly  than  planets  of  equal  si^e 
and  similarly  placed,  but  having  a  surface 
formed  of  any  kind  of  earth  or  rock 
known  to  us.  And  taking  into  account 
Nkw  Series.— Vol.  XVIII.,  No.  5 


the  well-marked  colors  of  these  planets,  it 
follows  as  an  almost  demonstrated  fact 
that  each  shines  with  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  inherent  light.* 

^  soon  as  we  view  Saturn  as  a  globe 
intensely  heated,  and  the  scene  of  forces 
of  enormous  energy,  we  are  compelled  to 
dismiss  the  idea  that  he  is  the  abode  of 
life.  But  singularly  enough,  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  which  was  rejected  by  Brewster  as 
rendering  apparently  unintelligible  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  so  large  and  massive  an  orb, 
girt  about  by  a  system  so  complex  and 
beautiful,  does  in  reality  at  once  present, 
in  an  explicable  aspect,  not  merely  the 
vast  bulk  of  Saturn  himself,  but  the 
scheme  over  which  he  bears  sway  ;  for,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  not  the  least  of  the  objections 
against  the  theory  that  Saturn  is  an  inha¬ 
bited  world,  is  found  in  the  useless  wealth 
of  material  exhibited,  on  tliat  sup|)osition, 
in  his  ring  system  and  family  of  satellites. 
It  is  very  well  to  grow  rapturous,  as  many 
besides  Brewster  and  Chalmers  have 
done,  over  the  beauty  of  the  Saturnian 
skies,  illuminated  by  so  many  satellites 
and  by  the  glorious  rings  ;  and  it  is  very 
proper,  no  doubt,  for  those  who  so  view 
Saturn’s  system  to  dwell  admiringly  on 
the  beneficence  with  which  all  this  abun¬ 
dance  of  reflected  light  has  been  provided, 
to  make  up  to  the  Saturnians  for  the 
small  amount  of  light  and  heat  which 
they  receive  from  the  sun.  But  unfortu- 
tunately  for  this  way  of  viewing  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  satellites  and  rings  do  not  by  any 
means  subserve  the  purposes  thus  as¬ 
cribed  to  them.  Even  if  all  the  satellites 
could  be  full  together,  they  would  not  suj)- 
ply  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  light  which  we 
receive  from  our  full  moon  ;  and  they  can 
not  appear  very  beautiful  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  apparent  brightness  of 
their  surface  can  be  but-about  one-nine¬ 
tieth  of  the  brightness  of  our  moon’s. 


**  I  might  take  as  equally  convincing  proof  of 
the  intensely  heated  condition  of  these  giant  pla¬ 
nets  the  fact  that  the  shadows  of  the  nearer  satel¬ 
lites,  which  theoretically  should  be  black,  have 
sometimes  been  seen  to  be  gray,  and  never  appear 
to  be  much  darker  than  the  fourth  satellite  in 
transit.  And  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  great 
depth  of  Jupiter’s  atmosphere,  I  could  take  the 
fact  that  sometimes  two  shadows  have  been  seen 
both  belonging  to  the  same  satellite.  However, 
it  would  require  more  space  than  can  here  be 
spared  to  show  the  force  of  these  facts.  I  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  that  whatever  is  proved  respect¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  Jupiter,  may  be  regarded  as 
rendered  probable  of  his  brother  giant,  Saturn. 
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As  for  the  rings,  so  far  from  appearing  to 
be  contrived  especially  for  the  advantage 
of  Saturnian  beings,  these  rings,  if  Saturn 
7vere  inhabited,  would  be  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  and  inconvenient  appendages 
possible.  They  would  give  light  during 
the  summer  nights,  indeed,  when  light 
was  little  wanted,  though  even  this  service 
would  be  counteracted  by  the  circumstance 
that  at  midnight  the  enormous  shadow  of 
the  planet  would  hide  the  greater  part  of 
the  rings.  But  it  is  in  winter  that  the 
rings  would  act  most  inconveniently ;  for 
then,  just  at  the  season  when  the  Satumians 
would  most  require  an  additional  supply 
of  light  and  heat,  the  rings  would  cut  off 
for  extensive  regions  on  ^tum  the  whole 
of  the  solar  light  and  heat  which  would 
otherwise  be  received.  Dr.  I^ardner  was 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  (after  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  mathematical  relations 
involved)  that  the  eclipses  so  produced 
would  be  but  partial.  His  object  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  since  he  sought  to  show  that  “  the 
infinite  skill  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the 
universe  has  not  permitted  that  the  stu¬ 
pendous  annular  appendage,  the  uses  of 
which  still  remain  undiscovered,  should  be 
the  cause  of  such  darkness  and  desolation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet,  and  such 
aggravation  of  the  rigors  of  their  fifteen 
years’  winter,”  as  would  result  from  eclipses 
lasting  many  months  or  even  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  But  we  must  not  endeavor  to 
strengthen  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  by  means  of  false  mathematics.  So 
soon  as  the  subject  is  rigorously  treated, 
we  find  that  Sir  John  Herschel  was  quite 
right  in  his  original  statements  on  this  sub- 
ect  The  present  wnter  published  in  1865, 
a  tabular  statement  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  (according  to  rigid  mathe¬ 
matical  calculations)  the  eclipses  produced 
by  the  rings  last  in  different  Saturnian  lati¬ 
tudes.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
work  in  which  this  table  appeared  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  partial  daily  eclipses 
conceived  by  Lardner  are  very  far  from 
the  truth,  or  rather  are  only  a  part,  and  a 
very  small  part,  of  the  truth : — “  In  latitude 
40  degrees  (north  or  south),  the  eclipses 
l)Cgin  when  nearly  three  years  have  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 
The  morning  and  evening  eclipses  con¬ 
tinue  for  more  than  a  year,  gradually  ex¬ 
tending  until  the  sun  is  eclipsed  during  the 
whole  day.  These  total  eclipses  continue 
to  the  winter  solstice,  and  for  a  correspond¬ 


ing  period  after  the  winter  solstice;  in  all, 
for  6  years,  236  days,  or  5,543  Saturnian 
days.  This  period  is  follow^  by  more 
than  a  )ear  of  morning  and  evening 
eclipses.  The  total  period  during  which 
eclipses  of  one  kind  or  another  take  place 
is  no  less  than  8  years,  293  days.  If  we 
remember  that  latitude  40  degrees  on  Sa¬ 
turn  corresponds  with  the  latitude  of 
Madrid  of  our  earth,  it  will  be  seen  how 
largely  the  rings  must  influence  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  habitability  of  Saturn’s  globe,  con¬ 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
beings  constituted  like  the  inhabitants  of 
our  earth.”  *  In  the  presence  of  such  facts 
as  these,  we  may  follow  Sir  John  Herschel 
in  saying,  that  “  we  should  do  wrong  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  described,  from  what  we  see 
around  us,  when  perhaps  the  very  combi¬ 
nations  which  convey  to  our  minds  only 
images  of  horror  may  be  in  reality  theatres 
of  the  most  striking  and  glorious  displays 
of  beneficent  contrivance.”  But  we  do 
well  to  exercise  our  minds  'in  inquiring 
how  this  may  be ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
the  views  which  have  been  advocated  in 
this  essay  at  once  afford  an  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  We  are  taught  to  see  in  the  Sa¬ 
turnian  satellites  a  family  of  worlds  depen¬ 
dent  on  him,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
members  of  the  solar  family  are  dependent 
on  the  sun.  We  see  that  though  the  satel¬ 
lites  can  supply  Saturn  with  very  little 
light,  he  can  supply  them,  whether  by  re¬ 
flection  or  by  inherent  luminosity,  with 
much.  And  lastly,  we  see  that  the  ring 
system  (which  has  been  shown  to  consist 
of  a  multitude  of  small  bodies,  each  tra¬ 
velling  in  its  own  course),  while  causing  no 
incortvenience  by  eclipsing  parts  of  Saturn, 
may  not  improbably  serve  highly  important 
purposes  by  maintaining  an  inces.sant 
downfall  of  meteoric  matter  upon  his  sur¬ 
face,  and  thus  sustaining  the  Saturnian  heat, 
in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  in  which  it  is 
now  generally  believed  that  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  sun’s  heat-supply  is  maintained 
by  the  fall  of  interplanetary  meteors.  In 
fine,  we  see  in  Saturn  and  his  system  a 
miniature,  and  a  singularly  truthful  minia¬ 
ture,  of  the  solar  system.  In  one  system. 


*  As  this  passage  has  been  quoted  nearly  ver¬ 
batim,  and  without  any  sort  of  acknowledgment, 
in  a  compilation  on  EUmetUary  Astronomy  recent¬ 
ly  publisned,  the  present  writer,  that  he  may  not 
be  suspected  of  plagiarism,  ventures  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  he  who  is  the  borrower. 
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as  in  the  other,  there  is  a  central  orb,  far 
surpassing  all  the  members  of  the  system 
in  bulk  and  mass;  in  each  system  there 
are  eight  orbs  circling  around  the  central 
body;  and  lastly,  each  system  exhibits, 
close  by  the  central  orb,  a  multitude  of 


discrete  bodies — the  zodiacal  light  in  the 
solar  system,  and  the  scheme  of  rings  in 
the  Saturnian  system — doubtless  subserving 
important  though  as  yet  unexplained  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  economy  of  the  systems  to 
which  they  belong. — Comhill  Magazine. 
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‘  Supposing  you  were  in  an  invested  town, 
threatened  with  starvation,  how  would  you 
supply  yourself  with  provisions  ?  ’  asked 
the  examiners  at  Brienne  of  a  young  stu¬ 
dent.  ‘  From  the  enemy,’  was  the  prompt 
reply.  The  embryo  Emperor  was  thought 
to  have  said  a  go^  thing ;  but  the  happy 
hit  might  have  been  due  to  ready  recollec¬ 
tion  rather  than  ready  wit,  for  it  is  upon 
record  that  one  of  Suvorofs  sergeants  was 
promoted  by  giving  exactly  the  same 
answer  to  the  same  question  propounded 
by  his  rough  chief.  Paul  I.  of  Russia  no 
doubt  believed  he  was  acting  very  original¬ 
ly  when,  disgusted  with  the  bad  riding  of 
an  officer  at  a  review,  he  commanded  the 
maladroit  man  to  resign  his  commission 
and  retire  to  his  estate ;  and  being  told  he 
had  no  estate  to  retire  to,  replied :  ‘  Give 
him  one,*  then!’  The  eccentric  Czar 
would  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that 
his  novel  mode  of  enforcing  sentence  had 
been  anticipated  by  a  player.  Yet  so  it 
was.  The  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  intrusted 
with  the  delivery  of  a  stage-message, 
acquitted  himself  so  awkwardly  that  he 
marred  one  of  Betterton’s  best  scenes.  As 
soon  as  he  passed  the  wings,  the  irate  ac¬ 
tor  ordered  the  prompter  to  ‘  forfeit  ’  Mas¬ 
ter  Colley.  *  It  can’t  be  done,’  said  that 
useful  official;  ‘he  has  no  salary.’  ‘No 
salary  I  ’  echoed  Betterton  :  ‘  put  him  down 
for  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  forfeit  him 
five.’ 

Mrs.  Salusbury,  the  mother  of  Johnson’s 
lovely,  lively  Hetty  Thrale,  was  fond  of 
relating  an  episode  in  Lord  Harry  Paw- 
lett’s  courtship  of  a  lady  friend  of  hers. 
I'he  lady  in  question  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  possess  a  couple  of  monkeys  of  a 
particular  species.  Anxious  to  gratify  her 
whim.  Lord  Harry — a  bad  scribe,  with 
loose  notions  of  spelling — wrote  off  to  a 
friend  in  the  East  Indies,  entreating  him  to 
procure  the  pair  of  monkeys,  and  send 
them  home  immediately.  Unfortunately, 
he  chose  to  spell  two,  t-o-o,  and  to  write  it 


in  characters  all  of  one  height.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  order  read  it  100,  anS,  to 
Ix)rd  Harry’s  dismay,  notified  the  shipment 
of  fifty  monkeys  of  the  required  description, 
to  be  followed  by  the  other  half-hundred 
as  speedily  as  possible.  The  obliging 
lover  may  have  victimised  himself  in  this 
way;  Mrs.  Salusbury  vouched  for  the  fact, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  set  her  down  as  a 
tarradiddler ;  but  it  is  odd  that  a  good 
century  before,  Sir  Edward  Vemey  should 
write  to  his  son  :  ‘  To  requite  your  news  of 
your  fish,  I  will  tell  as  good  a  tale  from 
hence,  and  as  true.  A  merchant  of  London, 
that  writ  to  a  factor  of  his  beyond  sea,  de¬ 
sired  him,  by  the  next  ship,  to  send  him  2 
or  3  apes.  He  forgot  the  r,  and  then  it  was 
2  <7  3  apes.  The  factor  sent  him  fourscore, 
and  says  he  shall  have  the  rest  by  the 
next  ship;  conceiving  the  merchant  had 
sent  for  two  hundred  and  three  apes.  If 
yourself  or  friends  will  buy  any  to  breed 
on,  you  could  never  have  such  a  chance 
as  now !’ 

Sir  William  Drummond,  finding  himself 
outside  a  tavern  where  the  sons  of  song 
were  wont  to  meet,  to  enjoy  the  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  sack,  peeped 
through  the  window,  to  see  if  any  roysterers 
were  taking  their  pleasure.  Caught  in  the 
act  by  them,  he  was  willy-nilly  dragged 
into  the  house  to  make  merry  with  Ben 
Jonson,  Michael  Drayton,  Sir  Robert  Kerr, 
and  Sir  W'illiam  Alexander.  When  the 
hour  of  reckoning  came,  they  fell  to 
rhyming  over  it,  and  Drummond’s  lines 
were  unanimously  voted  the  best;  a  de¬ 
cision  saying  little  for  the  impromptu  skill 
of  the  rest  of  the  jovial  party,  since  it 
would  not  seem  to  have  required  much 
genius  to  equal  such  a  verse  as : 

I,  Bo-peep, 

See  you  four  sheep. 

And  each  of  you  his  fleece  ; 

The  reckoning  is  five  shilling. 

If  each  of  you  be  willing; 

It’s  fifteen-pence  apiece. 
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The  anecdote  would  not  be  worth  telling, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Allan 
Cunningham  tells  a  story  of  Robert  Bums 
bearing  a  wonderful  likeness  to  it.  Stroll¬ 
ing,  one  fair-day,  about  the  streets  of  a 
Cumberland  town.  Bums  got  separated 
from  his  friends.  Thinking  to  find  them 
in  a  certain  tavern,  he  bent  his  steps 
thither,  and  not  doubting  his  lost  cronies 
were  somewhere  about,  popped  his  head 
into  room  after  room ;  as  he  was  closing 
the  door  of  the  last,  one  of  its  three  occu¬ 
pants  shouted :  ‘  Come  in,  Johnny  Peep !  ’ 
The  sociable  bard,  thus  challenged,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  sat  himself  down, 
and  was  soon  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
his  new  acquaintances.  After  enjoying 
themselves  for  some  hours,  somebody  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  verse  should  be  written  by 
each,  and  put,  with  half-a-crown,  under 
the  candlestick — the  best  poet  to  take 
back  his  money,  and  leave  his  unsuccessful 
competitors  to  pay  the  score  between  them. 
Burns  w'on,  with : 

Here  am  I,  Johnny  Peep; 

I  saw  three  sheep. 

And  these  three  sheep  saw  me. 

Half-a-crown  apiece 

Will  pay  for  their  fleece. 

And  so  Johnny  Peep  goes  free. 

An  effusion  pleasing  the  fancy  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  boys  so  mightily,  that  they  insisted 
upon  knowing  their  guest’s  name;  and 
when  they  did  know  it,  would  not  allow 
him  to  part  company  till  the  small-hours 
brought  daylight  with  them.  We  can 
readily  credit  such  a  thing  happening  to 
Bums;  but  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
Drummond  story,  his  improvising  a  verse 
so  suspiciously  like  an  adaptation  of 
Drummond’s  impromptu,  was,  as  an  old 
story  has  it,  ‘  a  coincidence  queer.’ 

Hogarth  tried  often,  and  tried  hard,  but 
All  in  vain,  to  persuade  Fielding  to  sit  for 
his  portrait.  It  might  be  supposed  the 
great  artist  would  not  have  found  it  too 
difficult  a  task  to  limn  his  friend’s  face 
from  memory  ;  but,  for  once,  the  painter’s 
skill  failed  him,  he  could  not  reproduce  the 
familiar  features.  Lamenting  his  non¬ 
success  to  Garrick,  the  mobile-faced  actor 
suddenly  asked  :  ‘  Is  that  like  ?  ’  and  the 
astonished  Hogarth  saw  the  novelist  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  seizing  his  pencil,  drew  Field¬ 
ing’s  portrait  for  posterity.  What  Hogarth 
and  Garrick  did  between  them  for  Fielding, 
Coulon  and  Gros  accomplished  for  a 
French  minister.  Coulon,  doctor  and 


jester  to  Louis  XVIII.,  was  famous  for  his 
powers  of  mimicry,  and  one  day,  when 
Gros  complained  there  was  not  a  portrait 
that  did  justice  to  Villble,  answered :  ‘  No ; 
none  show  the  profound  nobility  of  his 
character,  and  his  evanescent  expression  ;’ 
and  while  he  spoke,  the  words  seemed  to 
come  from  Vill^le  himself.  Gros  then  and 
there  sketched  Coulon’s  transformed  face, 
and  from  it  produced  the  best  portrait 
known  of  the  lost  statesman. 

Art  has  its  parallel  stories  of  a  more 
tragic  nature.  In  the 

Ch.ipel  proud 

Where  Roslin’s  chiefs  uncofhned  lie, 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud. 

Sheathed  in  his  iron  ])anoply, 

stands  an  exquisite  example  of  Gothic 
tracery-work,  known  as  the  Apprentice’s 
Pillar,  neighbored  by  corbels  carved  with 
grim,  grotesque  human  faces.  How  it 
came  by  its  name  may  l>est  be  told  as  the 
old  dame  who  acteil  as  cicerone  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century  used  to  tell 
it.  ‘  There  ye  see  it,  gentlemen,  with  the 
lace-bands  winding  sac  beautifully  roond 
aboot  it.  The  maister  had  gane  awa  to 
Rome  to  get  a  plan  for  it,  and  while  he 
was  awa.  his  ’prentice  made  a  plan  himsel, 
and  finished  it.  And  when  the  maister 
cam  back  and  fand  the  pillar  finished,  he 
was  sae  enrageti  that  he  took  a  hammer 
and  killed  the  ’prentice.  Tliere  you  see 
the  ’prentice’s  face — up  there  in  ae  comer 
wi’  a  red  gash  in  the  brow,  and  his  mother 
greetin’  for  him  in  the  corner  opposite. 
And  there,  in  another  corner,  is  the  maister, 
as  he  lookit  just  before  he  was  hanged ;  it’s 
him  wi’  a  kind  o’  ruff  roond  his  face.’  In 
the  same  century  that  the  Prince  of  Ork¬ 
ney  founded  the  chapel  at  Roslin,  the 
good  people  of  Stendal  employed  an  archi¬ 
tect  of  repute  to  build  tliem  one  new  gate, 
and  intrusted  the  erection  of  a  second  to 
his  principal  pupil.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
aspiring  youth  proved  the  better  craftsman, 
and  paid  the  same  penalty ;  the  spot 
whereon  he  fell  beneath  liis  master’s  ham¬ 
mer  being  marked  to  this  day  by  a  stone 
commemorating  the  event ;  and  the  story 
goes  that  yet,  upon  moonlight  nights,  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  youth  may  be  seen 
contemplating  the  work  that  brought  him 
to  an  untimely  end,  while  a  weird  skeleton 
beats  with  a  hammer  at  the  stone  he 
wrought  into  beauty.  Another  stone,  at 
Grossmoringen,  close  by  Stendal,  tells 
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where  an  assistant  bell-caster  was  stabbed 
by  his  master  because  he  succeeded  in 
casting  a  bell,  after  the  latter  had  failed  in 
the  attempt.  It  is  a  tradition  of  Rouen 
that  the  two  rose-windows  of  its  cathedral 
were  the  work  of  the  master  architect  and 
his  pupil,  who  strove  which  of  the  two 
should  produce  the  finer  window.”  Again 
the  man  beat  the  master,  and  again  the 
master  murdered  the  man  in  revenge  for 
his  triumph,  'i'he  transept  window  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  was  the  product  of  a 
similar  contest,  but  in  this  instance  the*de- 
feated  artist  killed  himself  instead  of  his 
successful  rival. 

Scott’s  ballad  of  Wild  Darrell  was 
founded  upon  a  story,  first  told  by  Aubrey, 
but  for  which  the  poet  was  indebted  to 
Lord  Webb  Seymour.  An  old  mid-wife 
sitting  over’ her  fire  one  dark  November 
night  was  roused  by  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door.  Upon  opening  it,  she  saw  a 
horseman,  who  told  her,  her  services  were 
required  by  a  lady  of  rank,  and  would  be 
paid  for  handsomely;  but  as  there  were 
family  reasons  why  the  affair  should  be 
kept  secret,  she  must  submit  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  her  patient  blindfolded.  She 
agreed,  allowed  her  eyes  to  be  bandaged, 
and  took  her  place  on  the  pillion.  After  a 
journey  of  many  miles,  her  conductor 
stopi)ed,  letl  her  into  a  house,  and  re¬ 
moved  the  bandage.  The  mid-wife  found 
herself  in  a  hantlsome  bedchamber,  and  in 
presence  of  a  lady  and  a  ferocious-looking 
man.  A  boy  was  born.  Snatching  it 
from  the  woman’s  arms,  the  man  threw 
the  babe  on  the  blazing  fire ;  it  rolled 
upon  the  hearth.  Spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  horrified  midwife,  and  the  piteous 
prayers  of  the  poor  mother,  the  ruffian 
thrust  the  child  under  the  grate,  and  raked 
the  hot  coals  over  it.  The  innocent  ac¬ 
complice  was  then  ordered  to  return 
whence  she  came,  as  she  came ;  the  man 
who  had  brought  her  seeing  her  home 
again,  and  paying  her  for  her  pains.  The 
woman  lost  no  time  in  letting  a  magistrate 
know  what  she  had  seen  that  November 
night.  She  had  been  sharp  enough  to  cut 
a  piece  out  of  the  bedcurtain,  and  sew  it  in 
again,  and  to  count  the  steps  of  the  long 
staircase  she  had  ascended  and  descended. 
By  these  means  the  scene  of  the  infanticide 
was  identified,  and  the  murderer  Darrell, 
Lord  of  Littlecote  House,  Berkshire,  was 
tried  at  Salisbury.  He  escaped  the  gal¬ 
lows  by  bribing  the  judge,  only  to  break 


his  neck  in  the  hunting-field  a  few  months 
afterwards,  at  a  place  still  known  as  Dar-  ‘ 
rell’s  Stile.  Aubrey  places  Littlecote  in 
Wiltshire,  makes  the  unhappy  mother  the* 
waiting-maid  of  Darrell’s  wife,  and  con¬ 
cludes  his  narration  thus :  ‘  This  horrid 
action  did  much  run  in  her  (the  midwife’s) 
mind,  and  she  had  a  desire  to  discover  it, 
but  knew  not  where  ’twas.  She  considered 
with  herself  the  time  that  she  was  riding, 
and  how  many  miles  she  might  have  rid¬ 
den  at  that  rate  in  that  time,  and  tlvat  it 
must  be  some  great  person’s  house,  for  the 
room  was  twelve  feet  high.  She  went  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  search  was 
made — the  very  chamber  found.  The 
knight  w'as  brought  to  his  trial ;  and,  to  be 
short,  this  judge  had  this  noble  house, 
park  and  manor  and  (I  think)  more,  for  a 
bribe  to  save  his  life.  Sir  John  Popham 
gave  sentence  according  to  law,  but  being 
a  great  person  and  a  favorite,  he  procured 
a  nolle  prosequi' 

In  Sir  Walter’s  ballad  the  midwife  be¬ 
comes  a  friar  of  orders  gray,  compelled  to 
shrive  as  a  dying  woman 

A  lady  as  a  lily  bright. 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm  ; 

and  when 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  friar  is  gone. 
Blindfolded  as  he  came — 

Next  morning,  all  in  littlecote  Hall 
Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

It  was  hardly  fair  to  make  Darrell  worse 
than  he  was,  by  laying  a  second  murder  at 
his  door,  merely  to  give  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  to  a  Scotch  talc  of  murder 
that  might  have  been  an  adaptation  of  the 
Berkshire  tragedy.  Somewhere  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  clergyman  was  called  out  of  his  bed 
at  midnight  on  the  pretext  that  he  was 
wanted  to  pray  with  a  person  at  the  point 
of  death.  The  good  man  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons  without  hesitation,  but  wished  he 
had  not  done  so,  when  upon  his  'sedan- 
chair  reaching  an  out-of-the-way  part  of 
the  city,  its  bearers  insisted  upon  his  being 
blindfolded,  and  cut  his  protestations  short 
by  threatening  to  blow  out  his  brains,  if 
he  refused  to  do  their  bidding.  Like  the 
sensible  man  he  was,  he  submitted  with¬ 
out  further  parley,  and  the  sedan  moved 
on  again.  By-and-by,  he  felt  he  was  be¬ 
ing  carried  up  stairs ;  the  chair  stopped, 
the  clergyman  was  handed  out,  his  eyes 
uncovered,  and  his  attention  directed  to 
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a  young  and  beautiful  lady  lying  in  bed 
with  an  infant  by  her  side.  Not  seeing 
any  signs  of  dying  about  her,  he  ventured 
to  say  so,  but  was  commanded  to  lose  no 
time  in  offering  up  such  prayers  as  were 
fitting  for  a  person  at  the  last  extremity. 
Having  done  his  office,  he  was  put  into 
the  chair  and  taken  down-stairs,  a  pistol- 
shot  startling  his  ears  on  the  way.  He 
soon  found  himself  safe  at  home,  a  purse 
of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  his  ears  still  ring¬ 
ing  with  the  warning  he  had  received,  that 
if  he  said  one  word  about  the  transaction, 
his  life  would  pay  for  the  indiscretion.  At 
last  he  fell  off  to  sleep,  to  be  awakened  by 
a  servant  with  the  news  that  a  certain 
great  house  in  the  Canongate  had  been 
burned  down,  and  the  daughter  of  its 
owner  perished  in  the  flames.  The  cler¬ 
gyman  had  been  long  dead,  when  a  fire 
broke  out  on  the  very  same  spot,  and 
there,  amid  the  flames,  was  seen  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman,  in  an  extraordinarily  rich  night¬ 
dress  of  the  fashion  of  half  a  century  be¬ 
fore.  While  the  awe-struck  spectators 
gazed  in  wonder,  the  apparition  cried  : 
‘  Anes  burned,  twice  burned  ;  the  third 
time  I’ll  scare  you  all !  ’  The  midwife  of 
the  Littlecote  legend  and  the  divine  of  the 
Edinburgh  one  were  more  fortunate  than 
the  Irish  doctor  living  at  Rome  in  1743  ; 
this  gentleman,  according  to  Lady  Hamil¬ 
ton,  being  taken  blindfolded  to  a  house, 
and  compelled  to  open  the  veins  of  a 
young  lady  who  had  loved  not  wisely,  but 
too  well. 

In  the  year  1400,  Ginevra  de  Amiera,  a 
Florentine  beauty,  married,  under  parental 
pressure,  a  man  who  had  failed  to  win  her 
heart,  that  she  had  given  to  Antonio  Ron- 
dinelli.  Soon  afterwards,  the  plague 
broke  out  in  Florence ;  Ginevra  fell  ill,  ap¬ 
parently  succumbed  to  the  malady,  and 
being  pronounced  dead,  was  the  same  day 
consigned  to  the  family  tomb.  Some  one, 
however,  had  blundered  in  the  matter,  for 
in  the  "middle  of  the  night,  the  entombed 
bride  woke  out  of  her  trance,  and  badly  as 
her  living  relatives  had  behaved,  found  her 
dead  ones  still  less  to  her  liking,  and  lost 
no  time  in  quitting  the  silent  company, 
upon  whose  quietude  she  had  unwittingly 
intruded.  Si>eeding  through  the  sleep- 
wrapped  streets  as  swiftly  as  her  clinging 
cerements  allowed,  Ginevra  sought  the 
home  from  which  she  had  so  lately  been 
borne.  Roused  from  his  slumbers  by  a 
knocking  at  the  door,  the  disconsolate 


widower  of  a  day  cautiously  opened  an 
upper  window,  and  seeing  a  shrouded  fig¬ 
ure  waiting  below,  in  whose  upturned  face 
he  recognised  the  lineaments  of  the  dear 
departed,  he  cried  :  ‘  Go  in  peace,  blessed 
spirit,'  and  shut  the  window  precipitately. 
With  sinking  heart  and  slackened  step  the 
repulsed  wife  made  her  way  to  her  father’s 
door,  to  receive  the  like  benison  from  her 
dismayed  parent.  Then  she  crawled  on 
to  an  uncle’s,  where  the  door  was  indeed 
opened,  but  only  to  be  slammed  in  her 
face  by  the  frightened  man,  who,  in  his 
hurry,  forgot  even  to  bless  his  ghostly  cal¬ 
ler.  The  cool  night-air  penetrating  the 
undress  of  the  hapless  wanderer,  made  her 
tremble  and  shiver,  as  she  thought  she  had 
waked  to  life  only  to  die  again  in  the  cruel 
streets.  ‘  Ah  !  ’  she  sighed,  ‘  Antonio 
would  not  have  proved  so  unkind.’  This 
thought  naturally  suggested  it  was  her 
duty  to  test  his  love  and  courage ;  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  die  if  he  proved  like  the 
rest.  The  way  was  long,  but  hope  re¬ 
nerved  her  limbs,  and  soon  Ginevra  was 
knocking  timidly  at  Rondinelli’s  door.  He 
opened  it  himself,  and  although  startled  by 
the  ghastly  vision,  calmly  inquired  what 
the  spirit  wanted  with  him.  Throwing  her 
shroud  away  from  her  face,  Ginevra  ex¬ 
claimed  :  ‘  I  am  no  spirit,  Antonio  ;  I  am 
that  Ginevra  you  once  loved,  who  was 
buried  yesterday-buried  alive  !  ’  and  fell 
senseless  into  the  welcoming  arms  of  her 
astonished,  delighted  lover,  whose  cries  for 
help  soon  brought  down  his  sympathising 
family  to  hear  the  wondrous  story,  and 
bear  its  heroine  to  bed,  to  be  tenderly 
tended  until  she  had  recovered  from  the 
shock,  and  was  as  beautiful  as  ever  again. 
Then  came  the  difficulty.  Was  Ginevra 
to  return  to  the  man  who  had  buried  her, 
and  shut  his  doors  against  her,  or  give 
herself  to  the  man  who  had  saved  her  from 
a  second  death  ?  With  such  powerful  spe¬ 
cial  pleaders  as  love  and  gratitude  on  his 
side,  of  course  Rondinelli  won  the  day, 
and  a  private  marriage  made  the  lovers 
amends  for  previous  disappointment. 
They,  however,  had  no  intention  of 
keeping  in  hiding,  but  the  very  first 
Sunday  after  they  became  man  and  wife, 
appeared  in  public  together  at  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  to  the  confusion  and  wonder  of 
Ginevra’s  friends.  An  explanation  en¬ 
sued,  which  satisfied  everybody  except 
the  lady’s  first  husband,  who  insisted  that 
nothing  but  her  dying  in  genuine  earnest 
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could  dissolve  the  original  matrimonial 
bond.  'I'he  case  was  referred  to  the  bish¬ 
op,  who,  having  no  precedent  to  curb  his 
decision,  rose  superior  to  technicalities  and 
declared  that  the  first  husband  had  forfeit¬ 
ed  ail  right  to  Ginevra,  and  must  pay  over 
to  Rondinelii  the  dowry  he  had  received 
with  her  :  a  decree  at  which  we  may  be 
sure  all  true  lovers  in  fair  Florence  heartily 
rejoiced. 

This  Italian  romance  of  real  life  has  its 
counterpart  in  a  French  cause  eelibre,  but 
the  Gallic  version  unfortunately  lacks 
names  and  dates  ;  jt  differs,  too,  consider¬ 
ably  in  matters  of  detail  ;  instead  of  the 
lady  being  a  supposed  victim  of  the  plague, 
which  in  the  older  story  secured  her  hasty 
interment,  she  was  sup|)Osed  to  have  died 
of  grief  at  being  wedded  against  her  in¬ 
clination  ;  instead  of  coming  to  life  of  her 
own  accord,  and  seeking  her  lover  as  a  last 
resource,  the  French  heroine  was  taken  out 
of  her  grave  by  her  lover,  who  suspected 
she  was  not  really  dead,  and  resuscitated 
by  his  exertions,  to  flee  with  him  to  Eng¬ 
land.  After  living  happily  together  there 
for  ten  years,  the  strang^y  united  couple 
ventureid  to  visit  Paris,  where  the  first  hus¬ 
band  accidentally  meeting  the  lady,  was 
struck  by  her  resemblance  to  his  dead  wife, 
found  out  her  abode,  and  finally  claimed 
her  for  his  own.  When  the  case  came  for 
trial,  the  second  husband  did  not  dispute 
the  fact  of  identity,  but  pleaded  that  his  ri¬ 
val  had  renounced  all  claim  to  the  lady  by 
ordering  her  to  be  buried,  without  first 
making  sure  she  was  dead,  and  that  she 
would  have  been  dead  and  rotting  in  her 
grave  if  he  had  not  rescued  her.  The 
court  was  saved  the  trouble  of  deciding 
the  knotty  point,  for,  seeing  that  it  was 
likely  to  pronounce  against  them,  the  fond 
pair  quietly  slipped  out  of  France,  and 
found  refuge  in  ‘  a  foreign  clime,  where  their 
love  continued  sacred  and  entire,  till  death 
conveyed  them  to  those  happy  regions 
where  love  knows  no  end,  and  is  confined 
within  no  limits.’  Of  dead-alive  ladies 
brought  to  consciousness  by  sacrilegious 
robbers,  covetous  of  the  rings  upon  their 
cold  fingers,  no  less  than  seven  stories, 
differing  but  slightly  from  each  other,  have 
been  preserved  ;  in  one,  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Halifax ;  in  another,  in  Gloucestershire ; 
in  a  third,  in  Somersetshire  ;  in  the  fourth, 
in  Drogheda ;  the  remaining  three  being 
appropriated  by  as  many  towns  in  Ger¬ 
many. 


,  Ring-stories  have  a  knack  of  running  in 
one  groove.  Herodotus  tells  us  how  Ama- 
sis  advised  Polycrates,  as  a  charm  against 
misfortune,  to  throw  away  some  gem  he 
es[)ecially  valued  ;  how,  taking  the  advice. 
Polycrates  went  seaward  in  a  boat,  and 
cast  his  favorite  ring  into  the  ocean  ;  and 
how,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  fisherman 
caught  a  large  fish  so  extraordinarily  fine, 
that  he  thought  it  fit  only  for  the  royal  ta¬ 
ble,  and  accordingly  presented  it  to  the 
fortunate  monarch,  who  ordered  it  to  be 
dressed  for  supper  ;  and  lo  !  when  the  fish 
was  op>ened,  the  surprised  cook’s  astonish¬ 
ed  eye  beheld  his  master’s  cast-away  ring  ; 
much  to  that  master’s  delight,  but  his  advi¬ 
ser’s  dismay;  for  when  AmasLs  heard  of  the 
wonderful  event,  he  immediately  despatch¬ 
ed  a  herald  to  break  his  contract  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  Polycrates,  feeling  confident  the 
latter  would  come  to  an  ill  end,  ‘  as  he 
prospered  in  everything,  even  finding  what 
he  had  thrown  away.’  The  city  of  Glas¬ 
gow  owes  the  ring-holding  salmon  figuring 
in  its  armorial  bearings  to  a  legend  con¬ 
cerning  its  patron  saint,  Kentigern,  thus 
told  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  .-  ‘  A  queen 
having  formed  an  improper  attachment  to 
a  handsome  soldier,  put  upon  his  finger  a 
precious  ring  which  her  own  lord  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her.  The  king,  made  aware 
of  the  fact,  but  dissembling  his  anger,  took 
an  opjKjrtunity  in  hunting,  while  the  sol¬ 
dier  lay  asleep  beside  the  Clyde,  to  snatch 
off  the  ring,  and  throw  it  into  the  river. 
Then  returning  home  along  with  the  sol¬ 
dier,  he  demanded  of  the  queen  the  ring  he 
had  given  her.  She  sent  secretly  to  the 
soldier  for  the  ring,  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
stored.  In  great-terror  she  then  despatch¬ 
ed  a  messenger  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
the  holy  Kentigern.  He,  who  knew  ot 
the  affair,  before  being  informed  of  it, 
went  to  the  river  Clyde,  and  having  caught 
a  salmon,  took  from  the  stomach  the  miss¬ 
ing  ring,  which  he  s^nt  to  the  queen.  She 
joyfully  went  with  it  to  the  king,  who, 
thinking  he  had  wronged  her,  swore  he 
would  be  revenged  upon  her  accusers ;  bu  t 
she,  affecting  a  forgiving  temper,  besought 
him  to  pardon  them,  as  she  had  done. 
At  the  same  time,  she  confessed  her  error 
to  Kentigern,  and  solemnly  vowed  to  be 
more  careful  of  her  conduct  in  future.’  In 
1559,  a  merchant  and  alderman  of  New¬ 
castle,  named  Anderson,  handling  his  ring 
as  he  leaned  over  the  bridge,  dropped  it 
in  the  Tyne.  Some  time  after,  his  servant 
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bought  a  salmon  in  the  market,  in  whose 
stomach  the  lost  ring  was  found  :  its  value 
enhanced  by  the  strange  recovery,  the  ring 
became  an  heirloom,  and  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  one  of  the  alderman’s  descend¬ 
ants  some  forty  years  ago.  A  similar  ac¬ 
cident,  ending  in  a  similar  way,  is  record¬ 
ed  to  have  happened  to  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine. 

Monk  Gerbert,  who  wore  the  tiara  as 
Sylvester  II.,  a  man  of  whom  it  was  said 
that — thanks  to  the  devil’s  assistance — he 
never  left  anything  unexecuted  which  he 
ever  conceived,  anticipating  Roger  Bacon, 
made  a  brazen  head  capable  of  answering 
like  an  oracle.  From  this  creature  of  his 
own,  Gerbert  learned  he  would  not  die  un¬ 
til  he  had  performed  mass  in  Jerusalem. 
He  thereupon  determined  to  live  for  ever 
by  taking  good  care  never  to  go  near  the 
holy  city.  Like  all  dealers  with  the  Kvil 
One,  he  was  destined  to  be  cheated.  Per¬ 
forming  mass  one  day  in  Rome,  Sylvester 
was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  and  upon 
inquiring  the  name  of  the  church  in  which 
he  had  officiated,  heard,  to  his  dismay, 
that  it  was  popularly  called  Jerusalem  ; 
then  he  knew  his  end  was  at  hand  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  it  came.  Nearly 
five  hundred  years  after  this  event  happen¬ 
ed,  Master  Robert  Fabian,  who  must  not 
be  suspected  of  inventing  history,  seeing,  as 
slieriff  and  alderman,  he  was  wont  to  pillo¬ 
ry  public  liars,  wrote  of  Henry  IV.  :  *  Af¬ 
ter  the  feast  of  Christmas,  while  he  was 
making  his  prayers  at  St.  Edward’s 
shrine,  he  became  so  sick,  that  such  as 
were  about  him  feared  that  he  would  have 
died  right  there  ;  wherefore  they,  for  his 
comfort,  bare  him  into  the  abbot’s  place, 
and  lodged  him  in  a  chamber  ;  and  there, 
upon  a  pallet,  laid  him  before  the  fire, 
w'here  he  lay  in  great  agony  a  certain 
time.  At  length,  when  he  was  come  to 
himself,  not  knowing  where  he  was,  he 


freyned  [asked]  of  such  as  were  there  about 
him  what  place  that  was ;  the  which 
shewed  to  him  that  it  belonged  unto  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster  ;  and  for  he  felt 
himself  so  sick,  he  commande<l  to  ask  if 
that  chamber  had  any  special  name. 
Whereunto  it  was  answered,  that  it  was 
named  Jerusalem.  Then  said  the  king  : 
“  Laud  be  to  the  Father  of  heaven,  for 
now  I  know  I  shall  die  in  this  chamber, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  me  liefore- 
said,  that  I  should  die  in  Jerusalem  and 
so  after,  he  made  himself  ready,  and  died 
shortly  after,  upon  the  Day  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  on  the  20th  day  of  March,  1413.’ 

Three  of  the  most  famous  battles  re¬ 
corded  in  English  history  were  marked 
by  a  strange  contrast  between  the  beha¬ 
vior  of  the  opposing  armies  on  the  eve 
of  the  fight.  At  Hastings,  the  Saxons 
spent  the  night  in  singing,  feasting,  and 
drinking  ;  while  the  Normans  were  con¬ 
fessing  themselves  and  receiving  the  sa¬ 
crament.  At  .Agincourt,  ‘  the  poor  con¬ 
demned  English  ’  said  their  prayers,  and 
sat  patiently  by  their  watch-fires,  to  ‘  inly 
ruminate  the  morrow’s  danger  ;’  while  the 
over-confident  French  revelled  the  night 
through,  and  played  for  the  prisoners  they 
were  never  to  take.  On  the  eve  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  says  Paston,  who  fought  there 
on  the  beaten  side,  ‘  ye  might  have  seen 
the  Englishmen  bathing  themselves  in 
wine,  and  casting  their  gorgets  ;  there 
was  crying,  shouting,  wassailing,  and  drink¬ 
ing,  with  other  rioting  far  above  measure. 
On  the  other  side  we  might  have  seen  the 
Scots,  quiet,  still,  and  close,  fasting  the 
eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  laboring  in 
love  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.’  Our 
readers  need  not  be  told  that  in  each  case 
the  orderly,  prayerful  anny  proved  victori¬ 
ous,  and  s«>  made  the  treble  parallel  i)er- 
fect. — Chambers's  yournal. 


MADAME  DE  MAINTE.NON,  AND  THE  LAST  YEAR.SJ  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  MIRABEAU,’  &C. 


Marmontel’s  remark,  that — through¬ 
out  his  life  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  al¬ 
ways  governed,  either  by  his  ministers  or 
his  mistresses,  is  profoundly  true.  Proba¬ 
bly  no  important  act  of  that  long  reign 
emanated  from  the  unbiassed  judgment  of 


the  monarch — the  most  absolute  that  ever 
reigned  over  France.  The  influence  of 
Fouquet,  of  Colbert,  and  of  Louvois  was 
great,  but  that  of  la  Valli^re,  of  Montes- 
pan,  of  Maintenon,  so  moulded  the  inward 
and  the  outward  life  of  their  royal  master 
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that  the  reign  of  each  of  these  sultanas 
made  a  distinct  epoch  in  his.  That  of  the 
first  was  idyllic ;  its  home  was  the  sunlit 
glades,  the  umbrageous  groves,  the  bosky 
dells  of  the  woods  of  Versailles,  as  yet  un¬ 
trammelled  by  the  gardener’s  art  or  dena¬ 
turalised  by  the  vast  palace  that  now  rises 
amongst  them.  What  .else  could  be  the 
gentle  reign  of  sweet  Louise  de  la  Val- 
liere  ?  The  second  was  gorgeous,  magni¬ 
ficent,  oriental,  a  glittering  of  jewels,  a 
clashing  of  cymb;;!s,  a  braying  of  trumpets, 
and  a  pnean  of  victory,  such  as  befitted  the 
puissance  of  the  haughty  Duchess  de 
Montespan.  The  third  and  last,  sombre, 
fanatic,  a  penitential  psalm,  broken  by  the 
hollow  moans  of  a  famishing,  persecuted 
people,  by  the  death-cries  of  the  wounded 
and  the  hurried  tramp  of  flying  soldiers ; 
then  the  death-dirge — the  funeral  pall  de¬ 
scends,  and  all  is  over.  Thus  the  history 
of  his  mistresses  is  the  history  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  and  his  reign. 

To  the  name  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
however,  the  >.pithet  ‘  mistress  ’  must  be 
applied  in  a  broader  and  more  honorable 
sense  than  to  the  names  of  her  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  in  her  case  we  should  rather  use  the 
term  ‘  wife,’  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  was  the  relation  she  held  to¬ 
wards  the  king.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
extraordinary  history  upon  record  than 
that  of  this  woman,  who,  after  being  bom 
in  a  prison,  and  passing  through  so  many 
strange  phases  of  life,  rose  from  the  depths 
of  positive  destitution  to  be  the  queen,  in 
all  but  name,  of  one  of  the  proudest  mon- 
archs  who  ever  wielded  sceptre. 

Fran^oise  d’Aubign^  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  of 
.•Injou.  Her  grandfather  was  Theodore 
Agrippa  d’Aubign^,  an  inflexible  Hugue¬ 
not,  and  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
great  Henry.  Her  father.  Constant  d’Au- 
bign^,  was  a  black  sheep,  who,  after  ac¬ 
quiring  wealth  and  consideration  at  Court 
for  betraying  his  co-religionists,  for  which 
treachery  his  father  disinherited  him,  was 
detected  in  some  treasonable  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  English  and  thrown  into 
the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie  of  Niort. 
His  wife,  a  noble  heroic  woman,  then 
enceinte,  obtained  permission  to  share  his 
captivity,  and  there,  on  the  27th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1635,  nearly  three  years  before 
Louis  the  F'ourteenth,  was  bom  Fran9oise. 
Her  godfather  was  the  celebrated  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  her  godmother  was 


the  daughter  of  the  Baron  du  Neuillant, 
the  governor  of  Niort. 

In  misery,  hunger,  and  raggedness  pass¬ 
ed  the  days  of  parents  and  children — for 
there  were  two  other  little'  ones,  boys,  be- 
si«les  the  new-comer — until  Madame  de 
Villette,  Constant’s  sister,  hearing  of  their 
sad  position,  brought  them  help  and  took 
away  the  children  to  her  home,  which  was 
situated  in  the  neighborhood.  But  when 
the  prisoner  was  transferred  to  the  Chdteau 
Trompette  at  Bordeaux,  the  mother,  un¬ 
able  to  endure  the  thoughts  of  complete 
separation,  took  back  her  little  daughter, 
whose  home  for  some  three  or  four  years 
was  thus  within  the  gloomy  prison  walls, 
the  prison-yard  her  playground,  the  gaol¬ 
er’s  daughter  her  only  playmate. 

In  1639,  after  endless  solicitations, 
Madame  d’Aubigne  obtained  her  hus¬ 
band’s  enlargement,  after  which  they  em¬ 
barked  for  Martinique,  to  try  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  a  new  world.  During  the  voy¬ 
age  little  Fran^oise  fell  dangerously  ill,  and 
was  at  last  laid  out  as  dead.  The  body 
was  just  about  to  be  committed  to  the  sea 
when  the  mother,  as  she  held  it  in  a  last 
passionate  parting  embrace,  felt  a  slight 
movement  “  My  child  is  not  dead !” 
she  shrieked.  “  Her  heart  beats !”  The 
little  girl  was  put  back  into  bed,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  restored  to  health. 

By  what  trifles  are  the  destinies  of  men 
and  of  nations  decided!  Had  not  the 
mother’s  heart  craved  for  yet  another  em¬ 
brace,  or  had  the  sailor  who  was  to  have 
been  the  gravedigger  of  the  sea  l)een  but 
a  moment  quicker,  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
might  never  have  been  revoked,  and  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  might  have  been  wholly  different. 
What  wonderful  events  hang  upon  mo¬ 
ments! — upon  some  apparently  insignifi¬ 
cant  life ! 

In  Martinique  fortune  gave  Constant 
d,Aubigne  yet  another  chance.  He  ac¬ 
quired  some  large  plantations,  prospered, 
grew  rich.  After  a  time  Madame  d’Au- 
bign^  had  occasion  to  visit  France;  when 
she  returned  she  found  her  husband  once 
more  a  beggar;  during  her  absence  he 
had  gambled  away  all  that  he  possessed. 
After  this  he  obtained  a  small  appoint¬ 
ment  in  a  village  of  the  island,  and  there 
his  wife  devoted  her  life  to  the  education 
of  her  children,  but  more  especially  to 
that  of  her  daughter,  who  already  gave 
promise  of  more  than  ordinary  talent.  Site 
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taught  her  to  read  Plutarch  and  ancient 
history  ;  and  to  habituate  her  mind  to  re¬ 
flection  she  obliged  her  to  exercise  it  both 
in  composition  and  in  letter-writing,  in 
which  last  Fran9oise  excelled  throughout 
her  life.  The  noble  and  devoted  mother, 
who  had  herself  been  so  schooled  in  adver¬ 
sity,  desired  to  instil  into  the  child’s 
mind  something  of  her  own  courage  and 
fortitude. 

One  day  the  house  took  fire.  Seeing 
little  Fran9oise  w’eeping  bitterly,  Madame 
said  reprovingly,  “  I  thought  you  had 
more  courage.  Why  should  you  weep 
thus  for  the  loss  of  a  house  ?”  “  It  is  not 

for  the  house  I  am  weeping,”  answered  the 
child  quickly,  “  but  for  my  doll !”  The 
child  is  the  father  of  the  man — the  mother 
of  the  woman.  In  those  words  are  the 
germ  of  tlic  future  intensely  selfish  nature 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  the 
death  of  Constant,  which  happened  in 
1645.  Madame  d’Aubign^  returned  to 
France  poorer  even  than  when  she  left  it. 
She  was  reduced  to  live  by  the  labor  of 
her  hands ;  but  indefatigable  as  ever,  she 
set  to  work  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  some 
remnants  of  her  husband’s  first  fortune,  to 
gather  in  old  debts,  to  get  for  her  children 
something  of  the  heritage  which  had  been 
left  behind  by  their  grandfather,  Agrippa 
d’Aubigne. 

She  once  more,  although  unwillingly, 
confided  her  daughter  to  Madame  de  Vil- 
lette,  who  readily  undertook  the  charge. 
The  cause  of  Madame  d’Aubigne’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  was,  that  her  sister-in-law  was  a 
Calvinist.  The  result  justified  her  Catho¬ 
lic  scruples,  for  Madame  Villette  at  once 
proceeded  to  train  her  little  niece  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  faith. 

Years  of  tribulation,  of  poverty,  of  suc¬ 
cessive  misfortune,  of  silent  endurance,  of 
living  in  the  shadow  of  life,  had  hardened 
and  chilled  Madame  d’Aubignd’s  character 
into  coldness  and  severity,  beneath  which 
her  virtues  and  affections  were  concealed. 
Madame  de  Villette,  who  had  lived  in  the 
sunshine  of  life,  was  on  the  contrary  smil¬ 
ing,  tender,  loving ;  and  so,  child-like,  the 
little  Fran9oise  soon  began  to  prefer  this 
cheerful  lady  to  the  trouble-saddened 
mother,  and  to  embrace  all  her  teachings 
with  the  utmost  docility. 

-One  day  Fran9oise  refused  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  mother  to  mass.  Madame 
d’Aubign6,  terribly  alarmed  for  her  daugh¬ 


ter’s  salvation,  with  her  usual  energy  at 
once  appealed  to  Anne  of  Austria  to  issue 
an  order  for  the  girl’s  restoration  to  her 
own  custody.  The  order  was  granted,  and 
the  young  Huguenot  was  handed  over  to 
her  godmother  the  Countess  de  Neuillant, 
a  zealous  Catholic,  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  But  Fran9oise  was  not 
yet  to  be  converted,  so  as  a  punishment 
for  her  contumacy  she  was  set  to  perform 
the  most  menial  offices,  among  others,  to 
measure  out  the  corn  for  the  horses  and  to 
look  after  a  flock  of  turkeys.  “  It  was 
there,  in  the  farmyard,”  she  used  to  say, 
“  I  first  began  to  reign.”  As  not  •  even 
these  degradations  could  bend  her  firm 
spirit,  she  was  sent  away  to  the  Ursuline 
Convent  at  Niort  Strange  to  say,  her 
Huguenot  aunt,  confident  in  the  strength 
of  her  niece’s  convictions,  and  anxious  to 
remove  her  from  the  painful  position  she 
held  in  Madame  de  Neuillant’s  house,  con¬ 
sented  to  pay  for  her  board  while  at  the 
convent.  Alas,  for  Madame  de  Villette’s 
confidence  I  The  arguments  of  the  good 
abbess  and  her  ghostly  confessor  ])roved 
so  potent  that  Mademoiselle  d’Aubigne 
was  after  a  time  induced  to  formally  re¬ 
cant  her  “errors,”  and  to  become  from 
that  time  forth  a  good  Catholic,  upon 
which  her  good  aunt  indignantly  withdrew 
from  her  all  further  assistance.  Pious 
Madame  de  Neuillant  having  thus  pre¬ 
served  her  goddaughter’s  soul,  considered 
that  she  had  fulfilled  her  duty  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  and  left  the  body  to  do  the  best  it 
could;  in  other  words,  she  declined  to 
afford  her  any  pecuniary  aid  wliatever; 
of  course  the  good  pious  sisters  of  St. 
Ursula  could  not  be  further  troubled  with 
a  person  who  w'as  penniless ;  so,  her  con¬ 
version  complete,  jxior  Fran9oise  was 
shown  the  convent  door,  outside  which 
stretched  a  desert,  friendless  world.  'I'he 
only  person  to  whom  she  could  turn  was 
her  mother,  who  could  scarcely  feed  her¬ 
self,  much  less  her  daughter.  It  was  a 
miserable  half-famished  life  from  which  in 
a  little  time  merciful  death  released  one  of 
these  women.  Yes,  poor  Madame  d’Au- 
bign^  was  at  last  permitted  to  lay  down 
her  cross  and  rest  her  weary  head  in  the 
lap  of  mother  earth. 

An  evil  training  this  for  a  young  girl 
who  had  not  yet  reached  her  fifteenth 
year !  A  training  to  wither  the  heart  and 
to  fill  the  soul  full  of  bitterness,  the  flavor 
of  which  abides  with  us  evermore ;  ay. 
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though  Fortune  thereafter  empty  down 
our  throats  her  cornucopia,  filled  with  all 
the  sweets  of  the  earth.  A  childhood  of 
privation  is  a  poor  preparation  for  a  noble 
life ;  little  that  is  truly  generous,  tender, 
and  merciful  ever  came  from  it,  but  much 
that  is  hard,  cold,  selfish,  and  hypocriti¬ 
cal. 

For  three  months  after  her  mother’s 
death  Fran^oise  remained  shut  up  in  a 
room  at  Niort,  existing  heaven  knows 
how.  At  the  end  of  three  months  pious 
Madame  de  Neuillant,  afraid,  perhaps,  of 
some  scandal  falling  upon  her  proselyte, 
paid  her  a  visit,  and  shortly  afterwards 
placed  her  at  an  Ursuline  convent  in  Paris, 
from  w’hich  she  occasionally  passed  to  the 
salons  of  her  protectress.  Mademoiselle 
d’Aubign^  was  beautiful,  graceful,  accom¬ 
plished,  clever,  spirituelU ;  she  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  visitors,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  celebrated  people  of  the  age.  It 
was  here  that  she  was  introduced  to  the 
Abbe  Scarron,  poet,  satirist,  buffoon, 
famous  in  the  days  of  the  Fronde  for  his 
lampoons  against  Mazarin  and  the  Court ; 
a  monstrous  deformity,  who  it  was  said 
had  the  free  use  of  no  member  of  his  body 
except  his  tongue  and  his  hands.  When  a 
young  man  he  had,  in  a  mad  carnival 
freak,  personated  a  savage,  and  run  naked 
through  the  crowd  pursued  by  a  mob; 
being  in  danger  of  his  life  he  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  conceal  himself  in  a  marsh ;  a  palsy, 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  was  the 
consequence  of  this  disgraceful  freak.  His 
appearance  at  thirty  (three  years  after¬ 
wards)  is  best  described  in  his  own  words : 
“  My  head  is  a  little  broad  for  my  shape  ; 
my  face  is  full  enough  to  make  my  body 
appear  very  small ;  I  have  hairs  enough 
to  render  a  wig  unnecessary ;  I  have 
many  white  hairs,  in  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
verb.  My  teeth,  formerly  square  pearls, 
are  now  wood  colored,  and  will  shortly  be 
slate  colored.  My  legs  and  thighs  first 
formed  an  obtuse  angle,  afterwards  an 
equilateral  angle,  and  at  length  an  acute 
one ;  my  thighs  and  body  form  another ; 
and  my  head,  always  dropping  upon  my 
breast,  makes  me  a  pretty  good  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  Z.  I  have  got  my  arms 
shortened  as  well  as  my  legs,  and  my  fin¬ 
gers  as  well  as  my  arms.  In  a  word,  I 
am  an  abridgment  of  human  miseries*” 
But  in  spite  of  all  he  was  gay,  sans  sowi, 
and  was  for  ever  jesting  upon  and  laugh- 
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ing  over  his  own  sufferings  and  hideous¬ 
ness. 

This  deformity  fell  in  love  with  beautiful 
fifteen-year-old  Frangoise  d’Aubign4!  He 
was  witty,  kind,  generous,  compassionated 
her  sad  position  and  offered  her  his  hand, 
and,  marvellous  to  relate,  she  accepted  it ! 
Even  allowing  her  to  have  been  frigid  by 
temperament,  what  must  she  not  have  suf¬ 
fered  of  privation,  of  misery,  of  the  bitter 
humiliations  of  poverty  and  dependence, 
to  sell  her  young  life  to  this  paralyzed 
monstrosity  for  a  home  ? 

She  was  just  sixteen  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  “The  new  wife,”  says  Saint- 
Simon,  “  pleased  all  the  company  who  fre¬ 
quented  Scarron’s  house,  which  was  very 
numerous  and  of  all  kinds ;  it  was  the  fa¬ 
shion  to  go  there — wits,  courtiers,  citizens, 
the  highest  and  most  distinguished  perso¬ 
nages  of  the  day ;  and  the  charms  of  his 
wit,  of  his  knowledge,  his  imagination,  and 
of  that  incomparable  gaiety,  always  fresh 
amidst  all  his  afflictions,  that  rare  fecundity 
and  pleasantry  of  the  best  taste  that  we 
still  admire  in  his  works,  attracted  every¬ 
body  to  his  house.” 

This  was  the  age  of  the  Fronde,  an  age 
in  which  every  moral  restraint  was  broken 
through,  and  riot,  debauchery,  and  licen¬ 
tiousness  reigned  supreme.  It  was  also 
the  first,  and  most  vigorous,  of  the  literary 
epochs  of  France ;  it  was  the  epoch  of  the 
Duchess  de  Rambouillet  and  her  lovely 
daughter,  the  foundresses  of  the  Precieuses, 
to  whom  the  French  tongue  is  indebted 
for  so  many  of  its  graces  and  for  all  its 
conversational  polish ;  it  was  the  epoch  of 
Ninon  I’Enclos,  the  modern  Aspasia;  of 
the  Hotel  Vendome,  with  its  society  of 
theorists,  epicureans,  scoffers,  and  sensua¬ 
lists  ;  of  the  reunions  of  the  poets  at  the 
cabarets  of  the  Ihmme  du  Pin  and  the 
Croix  de  Lorraine.  Nor  were  the  gather¬ 
ings  at  Scarron’s  house  in  the  Marais  the 
least  among  the  coteries,  for  here  assem¬ 
bled  all  that  was  noble,  great,  witty,  and 
dissolute.  Hither  came  Turenne  and 
Cond6,  Beaufort,  De  Retz,  Coligni,  Villar- 
ceaux,  Madame  de  Sevign6,  Saint  Evre- 
mond.  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bussy  Rabutin, 
Molifere,  La  Fontaine,  Corneille,  Boileau, 
Chapelle,  Bachauraont,  the  Abbe  Chalieu, 

&C. 

Whether  Madame  Scarron  kept  herself 
immaculate  in  the  midst  of  this  noble, 
brilliant,  and  very  immoral  society  we  have 
no  means  of  positively  determining.  Ninon 
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I’Enclos,  in  a  very  broadly-stated  anecdote 
about  her  and  the  Chevalier  de  Mer^,  who 
professed  himself  her  adorer,  asserts  she 
was  not  Madame  Scarron  was  certainly 
the  bosom  friend  of  that  celebrated  cour¬ 
tesan  and  of  all  the  other  Laises  and  As- 
pasias  of  the  period,  and  we  all  know  the 
old  proverb  about  handling  pitch.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that 
Ninon  I’Enclos  and  her  sisters  were  tole¬ 
rated  in  the  best  society  of  the  time,  even 
by  such  women  as  Madame  de  S^vign^ ; 
that  they  were  among  the  most  brilliant 
and  witty  ^f  her  husband’s  coterie,  and 
being  sucn  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
neglect  them.  Yet,  even  when  she  became 
the  cold  ascetic  wife  of  Louis  the  P’our- 
teenth,  Madame  de  Maintenon  never 
slighted  Ninon  I’Enclos,  never  refused  a 
favor  to  her  or  her  friends.  She  evidently 
feared  her.  Scandal  compromised  Madame 
Scarron’s  name  with  that  of  the  all-con¬ 
quering  Fouquet,  from  whom  her  husband 
received  a  pension,  and  who  had  her  por¬ 
trait  hung  beside  that  of  la  Vallifere  at 
Vaux.  The  letters,  however,  which  would 
confirm  such  an  accusation  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  forgeries. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  she  was  prudent, 
preserved  the  outward  forms  of  decency, 
and  was  at  all  times  exact  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  religious  observances.  She  won 
great  influence  over  her  erratic  husband, 
and  exercised  it  for  good ;  from  the  time 
of  their  marriage  his  writings  became  less 
gross  and  immoral,  and  the  conversations 
at  his  reunions  somewhat  purer. 

Nine  years  was  the  period  of  this  strange 
union,  and  then  Scarron  died.  Incorrigible 
jester  to  the  last,  his  almost  parting  words 
were,  “  I  never  thought  it  w'as  so  easy  a 
matter  to  laugh  at  the  approach  of  death.” 
But  nevertheless  he  was  greatly  troubled 
about  the  future  of  his  young  wife,  to 
w’hom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 

Grim  Poverty,  which  had  been  kept  at 
bay  during  these  nine  years  of  married  life, 
once  more  pounced  upon  his  victim. 
.Scarron  i>ossessed  no  more  than  he  derived 
from  the  productions  of  his  pen  and  the 
bounty  of  his  friends,  and  all  such  means 
died  with  him.  More  scandals  against 
poor  Fran^oise;  Fouquet  again,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Villarceaux.  She  goes  back 
once  more  to  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  the 
Rue  St.-Jac(}ues,  where  she  is  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  queen  renewing  in  her  fa¬ 
vor  her  husband’s  pension,  with  an  addition 


of  five  hundred  francs;  after  which  she 
retires  to  the  hospital  of  the  Place  Royale, 
lives  an  irreprochable  life  in  the  exercise  of 
charity  and  religion,  is  received  at  the 
Hotel  d’Albret  and  at  other  great  houses, 
where  her  graceful,  pleasing,  and  refined 
manners  render  her  a  universal  favorite. 

The  key-note  of  her  conduct  at  this 
period  is  to  be  found  in  her  own  words, 
written  just  after  the  renewal  of  the  pension : 
“  I  was  raised  a  hundred  points  above 
interest.  /  sought  for  honor."  Whatever 
might  or  might  not  have  been  her  youth¬ 
ful  indiscretions,  she  had  now  rigidly  re¬ 
nounced  them ;  to  be  esteemed,  honored, 
was  now  her  ambition.  What  was  the  ul¬ 
timate  object  she  proposed  to  herself  by 
this  conduct  is  not  exactly  clear ;  marriage 
with  a  man  of  high  rank  and  great  fortune 
was  offered  her,  which  she  refused  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  libertine  character,  and  because 
she  could  neither  love  nor  resiject  him. 
We  have  all  our  peculiar  ambitions ;  the 
widow  Scarron  had  hers,  truly  a  laudable 
one,  which  was  to  be  more  respectable 
than  her  contemporaries. 

This  refusal  greatly  offended  her  patrons 
and  patronesses,  who  considered  that, 
being  poor,  she  had  no  right  to  take  upon 
herself  the  judgment  of  wliat  would  con- 
stitue  her  happiness.  Alx>ut  the  same 
time  the  death  of  Anne  of  Austria  again 
deprived  her  of  her  pension  and  reduced 
her  once  more  to  a  state  of  destitution. 
She  applied  to  the  King  for  its  renewal,  but 
in  vain.  She  was  on  the  point  of  accept¬ 
ing  a  small  jKJst  in  the  household  of 
Mademoiselle  d’Aumale,  who  was  about 
to  leave  France  to  wed  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  when  she  was  advised  to  seek  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Madame  de  Montespan, 
whom  she  had  frequently  met  in  society. 
The  interview  was  granted,  and  Madame 
de  Montespan,  deeply  moved  by  the 
widow’s  sad  story,  undertook  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  King,  and  to  use  her  utmost 
endeavors  to  get  it  granted.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  that  so  small  a  favor  should  be 
refused  to  the  favorite  sultana;  and  so 
widow  Scarron  was  j)reserved  from  volun¬ 
tary  exile. 

The  fortunate  event  was  celebrated  by 
joyous  supj)ers  at  Ninon  I’Enclos’,  followed 
soon  afterwards  by  a  sudden  return  to  de¬ 
votion  and  by  constant  attendance  at  the 
sermons  of  Bourdaloue.  Some  three  years 
passed  away  thus. 

We  now  come  to  the  turning-point  in 
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her  career.  Henceforth  the  bright  side  6f 
Fran^oise’s  character  is  turned  away  from 
us,  and  we  shall  see  only  its  dark  and  base 
aspect.  In  the  year  1 669,  she  was  solicited 
to  take  charge  of  some  children  of  noble 
birth,  the  name  of  whose  parents,  however, 
was  not  to  be  revealed.  She  at  once 
divined  the  secret.  Resolved,  however,  to 
be  no  blind  agent,  but  a  confidante,  she 
wrote  in  reply,  the  children  are  the 
King's,  I  will  do  it  willingly  ;  I  could  not 
undertake  the  charge  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan’s  without  scruples.  Thus  it  is  the 

King  who  must  order  me  to  do  this . 

Three  years  ago  I  should  not  have  had 
this  delicacy,  but  since  then  I  have  learned 
many  things,  which  now  prescribe  it  to  me 
as  a  duty." 

Three  years  ago  she  would  have  been 
ready  to  have  charged  herself  with  the 
children  of  any  adulterous  pair;  but  since 
she  had  become  pious  her  conscience 
would  permit  her  only  to  undertake  those 
of  the  King,  and  then  only  by  his  special 
order !  'I'he  constant  exercise  of  the 
offices  of  religion — very  convenient  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  spirit — seems  to  be  a  perfect 
grindstone  to  worldly  wisdom  ;  thus  it  is, 
I  presume,  that  all  clericals,  whether  called 
monks,  parsons,  bishops,  or  ministers,  are 
ever  so  keenly  alive  to  their  own  interests. 
The  cloven  foot  of  hypocrisy,  vilest  of  all 
vices,  was  beginning  to  peep  forth  beneath 
the  widow’s  petticoat. 

Her  scruples  would  thus  bring  her  into 
immediate  connection  with  the  King,  his 
command  would  make  her  his  confidante, 
and  place  him,  as  it  were,  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  her.  Madame  Scarron’s  scruples 
were  respected  and  gained  for  her  all  that 
she  required.  She  was  established  in  a 
house  at  Vaugirard;  carriages,  horses,  and 
servants  were  provided  for  her  use. 

The  Maintenon  estate  was  for  sale ;  its 
proximity  to  Versailles  would  render  it  a 
most  convenient  residence  for  the  royal 
children  and  their  guardian,  and  Madame 
de  Montespan  begged  the  King  to  pur¬ 
chase  it  and  bestow  it  upon  Madame 
Scarron.  Rut  Louis  disliked  her;  she  had 
been  mixed  up-  with  the  society  of  the 
P'ronde,  of  which  throughout  his  life  he 
entertained  the  greatest  horror;  she  was 
a  Pr^cieuse,  and  Louis,  ill  educated  him¬ 
self,  hated  learned  women. 

There  had  been  too  much  done  already 
for  “that  creature,"  he  said  angrily ;  he 
could  not  understand  Madame  de  Monte- 
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span’s  fancy  for  her ;  to  him  she  was  in¬ 
supportable.  Wearied  at  last,  however,  by 
his  mistress’s  importunities,  he  consented 
to  grant  this  favor,  provided  that  he  should 
never  again  look  upon  her  face. 

But  time  and  accidents  work  wonders. 
M.  du  Maine,  one  of  the  children,  was 
lame.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  had 
now  assumed  that  title,  took  him  into 
Handers,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
a  celebrated  physician  and  the  benefit  of 
certain  medicinal  waters.  She  wrote  long 
letters  to  her  patroness,  in  which  she  very 
graphically  described  the  incidents  of  her 
journey.  These  letters  were  shown  to  the 
King ;  he  w’as  pleased  with  them ;  his 
prejudices  against  the  widow  began  to  give 
way,  and  upon  her  return  she  was  ad¬ 
mitted  more  freely  to  the  royal  presence, 
sometimes  passing  whole  evenings  in  the 
society  of  Louis  and  his  mistress.  Madame 
de  Montespan  was  full  of  vain  and  ca¬ 
pricious  humors,  which  at  times  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  her  royal  lover,  who 
by-and-by  found  a  consolation  in  talking 
over  such  vexations  with  the  sympathising 
gouvemante,  whose  conversation  he  found 
to  be  quite  charming.  Madame  de  Mon¬ 
tespan  began  to  grow  uneasy,  jealous, 
under  which  influences  her  humors  were 
more  violent  and  unbearable  than  ever. 
The  King  began  to  grow  weary  of  quarrels 
and  reproaches,  and  attached  himself  more 
and  more  to  Madame  de  Maintenon’s 
society.  The  widow  felt  her  power,  and 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  mother  all 
control  over  the  management  of  the 
children,  refusing  to  take  any  orders 
concerning  them  except  from  the  King 
himself.  By-and-by  she  grew  even 
bolder,  and  preached  to  her  royal  patron 
upon  the  criminality  of  illicit  love,  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  the  nobleness  of  con¬ 
tinence,  exhorting  him  to  penitence ;  and 
to  all  this  he  lent  a  willing  ear;  for  when 
w'e  grow  weary  of  our  vices  it  is  so  de¬ 
lightful  to  ascribe  their  renunciation  to 
awakened  piety.  Louis  was  always  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  religious  formulas ;  so  was  his 
successor,  who,  while  living  a  life  of 
heathen  debauchery,  shuddered  at  philoso¬ 
phers  and  the  Encyclop^distes.  The  Bour¬ 
bon  religion  never  went  beyond  lip  homage 
and  a  childish  terror  of  the  cloven-footed, 
homed  devil  of  monkish  legends,  and  upon 
this  susceptibility  the  cunning  widow 
founded  over  his  mind  an  empire  stronger 
even  than  that  of  lust. 
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And  now  the  struggle  between  the  two 
women  began  in  earnest,  and  was  conti¬ 
nued  through  several  years;  a  very  un¬ 
equal  struggle,  since  the  strength  o(  one 
was  so  overwhelmingly  greater  than  that  of 
the  other.  Writing  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  as  early  even  as  1676,  Madame  de 
Sevignd  says,  “  Everything  is  subject  to  her 
empire.” 

There  were  bitter  quarrels  between  the 
two  women,  frequently  in  the  King’s  pre¬ 
sence,  in  which  he  had  to  play  the  digni¬ 
fied  part  of  arbiter  or  peacemaker.  In  one 
of  her  letters,  Madame  de  Maintenon  thus 
describes  a  scene  of  this  kind:  “She  (de 
Montespan)  came  to  my  house  yesterday 
and  overwhelmed  me  with  reproaches  and 
abuse.  The  King  surprised  us  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  conversation,  which  ended  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  had  begun.  He  ordered  us  to 
embrace  and  to  love  each  other,  but  you 
know  that  the  last  article  cannot  be  com¬ 
manded.  He  added,  laughing,  that  he 
found  it  more  easy  to  restore  peace  to  all 
Europe  than  between  two  women,  and 
that  we  took  fire  upon  trifles.” 

Assisted  by  Louvois,  Madame  de 
Montespan  sought  out  and  resuscitated  ail 
the  ancient  scandals  which  had  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  against  the  w’idow  Scarron. 
Writing  to  her  brother  abour  this  time, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  says:  “All  are 
mad  against  me,  and  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  injure  me :  if  they  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  we  shall  laugh  at  them ;  if  they  do, 
we  will  endure  with  fortitud.*.”  Determin- 
eil,  strong-minded,  prepared  for  either  for¬ 
tune,  she  calmly  faced  her  enemies — and 
conquered.  In  testimony  of  his  disbelief 
in  the  vile  stories  circulated,  Louis  created 
her,  in  1680,  second  lady  in  waiting  to  the 
Dauphine.  One  of  the  first  uses  she  made 
of  this  position  was  to  win  the  assistance 
of  that  princess  to  bring  about  a  perma¬ 
nent  separation  between  the  King  and  his 
mistress. 

Her  star  was  now  in  full  ascendant ; 
the  esteemed  and  honored  friend  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Dauphine,  and  the  compa¬ 
nion  for  four  or  five  hours  each  evening  of 
the  King,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  her 
conversation,  so  admirable  for  its  well- 
chosen  language,  its  sagacity,  terseness, 
great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  brilliant 
wit,  the  whole  so  intoned  with  reverential 
piety.  Added  to  these  charms  of  the 
mind  were  the  well-preserved  remains  of 
her  youthful  beauty,  an  infinite  grace  and 


ease  of  demeanor,  and  a  certain  pleasing 
deference  of  manner  which  she  had  acquir¬ 
ed  in  her  days  of  poverty,  and  which  she 
still  displayed  in  the  royal  presence. 

This  was  the  period  of  Louis’s  amour 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  which 
the  death  of  that  lady  terminated  within  a 
year.  It  does  not  appear  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon’s  moral  sense  was  in  any  way 
shocked  by  this  intrigue;  nay,  it  would 
seem  that  she  rather  rejoiced  at  it,  as  a 
further  loosening  of  the  bonds  which  held 
him  to  De  Montespan.  Had  the  young 
girl  lived,  her  reign  would  have  been  brie^ 
for  although  exceedingly  beautiful,  she  was 
inanely  insipid,  and  being  so,  could  never 
have  obtained  any  permanent  influence 
over  the  King.  Such  rivals  troubled  not 
de  Maintenon,  in  whose  designs  passion 
found  no  place ;  she  aspired  only  to  go¬ 
vern  his  mind. 

In  1683  the  Queen,  who  had  conceived 
a  great  regard  for  De  Maintenon,  died  in 
that  lady’s  arms.  This  created  a  new  tie 
to  still  further  attach  her  to  the  King. 
Smote  with  remorse  by  the  memory  of  the 
suffering  that  he  had  inflicted  upon  the 
gentle  spirit  of  her  who  had  passed  away, 
to  which  among  the  women  he  loved  or 
had  loved  could  he  turn  for  consolation 
with  so  free  a  conscience  as  to  her  whom 
Maria  Theresa  had  called  friend  ?  There 
are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  this  com¬ 
munion  ever  exceeded  the  bounds  of  pro¬ 
priety.  That  Louis  frequently  importuned 
her  is  past  a  doubt,  but  she  who  could  at 
fifteen  become  the  wife  of  the  paralytic 
cripple  Scarron  was  not  likely  to  yield  to 
passion  at  forty-five.  Yet  while  she  drew 
back  from  such  advances,  she  did  not 
finally  reject  them,  as  is  proved  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line,  which  occurs  in  one  of  her  let¬ 
ters  :  “  I  send  him  away  always  afflictetl, 
but  never  in  despair.”  Thus  she  strength¬ 
ened  her  empire  over  his  fickle  affections, 
and  tempted  him  into  a  more  honorable 
mode  of  gratifying  them. 

From  the  hour  in  which  the  Queen 
died,  Madame  de  Maintenon  proposed  to 
herself  but  one  object  in  life — to  become 
the  wife  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  And  in 
that  object  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  she 
succeeded.  Here  is  Saint-Simon’s  testi- 


“  He,”  the  King,  “  passed  the  first  days  after 
the  Queen’s  death  at  SL  Cloud,  at  Monsieur’s, 
whence  he  went  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  spent 
the  autumn.  On  his  return,  it  is  said,  for  it  i% 
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necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  certain  from  what 
is  not,  that  the  King  spoke  more  freely  to  Ma¬ 
dame  lie  Maintenon,  and  that  she,  venturing  to 
try  her  power,  skilfully  entrenched  herself  behind 
her  prudery  and  devotion;  that  the  King  was  not 
discouraged ;  that  she  preached  to  him,  and  put 
him  in  fear  of  the  devil,  and  that  she  played  nis 
love  and  her  conscience  with  so  much  art  one 
aminst  the  other  that  she  brought  to  pass  that 
w^ich  our  eyes  have  seen,  but  which  posterity  will 
refuse  to  believe.  But  what  is  very  certain  and 
very  true  is,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  which 
followed  the  (Queen’s  death,  a  thing  which  poste¬ 
rity  wilt  scarcely  credit,  although  perfectlv  true 
and  authenticated.  Father  la  Qiaise,  the  King’s 
confessor,  performed  mass  at  midnight  in  one  of 
the  King’s  cabinets  at  Versailles.  Bontems,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Versailles,  first  valet  dt  ckambrt'm  wait¬ 
ing,  and  the  most  in  the  King’s  confidence  of  the 
four,  served  this  mass  where  the  monarch  and 
Maintenon  were  mariied,  in  the  presence  of  Har- 
lay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  as  diocesan,  of  Louvois, 
Iwth  of  whom  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the 
King  that  he  would  never  acknowledge  this  mar¬ 
riage,  and  of  Montchevreuil,  as  the  third  wit¬ 
ness.”  • 

Madame  de  Maintenon  erased  from  her 
carriage  the  arms  of  her  first  husband, 
substituting  her  own  in  their  place.  Apart¬ 
ments  were  given  her  at  the  top  of  the 
grand  staircase,  opposite  those  of  the 
King;  here  he  passed  several  hours  of 
each  day,  and  wherever  he  went  she  was 
lodged  near  him.  Ministers,  generals,  the 
royal  family,  all  were  at  her  feet ;  affairs 
of  state,  of  justice,  of  religion,  all  were  in 
her  hands.  “  What  she  was ;  how  she 
governed  without  interruption,  without 
obstacle,  without  the  lightest  cloud,  more 
than  thirty  entire  years,  and  even  thirty- 
two,  is  the  incomparable  spectacle  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe.” 

For  a  time,  unable  to  realise  her  down- 


•  As  a  funher  confirmation  of  this  fact  I  sub¬ 
join  a  letter,  still  preserved  in  the  libraryof  the 
Louvre  (Archives  de  Noailles),  written  to  her  by 
Paul,  bishop  of  Chartres : 

“  Love  the  King  with  all  your  heart,  l>e  sub¬ 
missive  to  him  as  .Sara  was  to  Abraham,  God  has 
ordained  that  you  should  be  elevated,  loved,  re¬ 
spected,  and  put  in  the  place  of  Queens,  and  yet 
you  shall  not  have  any  more  freedom  than  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  wife.  Tender  yourself  to  God  and  to  the 
King  for  the  love  of  God,  who  has  chosen  you  for 
his  consolation  and  to  oliey  him.  The  King  still 
regards  virtue  too  much  as  an  austere  and  disa- 
recable  thing;  but  when  he  beholds  it  personi- 
ed  in  her  whom  he  most  loves  and  esteem.s,  com¬ 
bined  with  jierfect  innocence,  cheerfulness  of  spi¬ 
rit,  and  an  ardent  devotion  to  good  works,  God 
will  give  him  the  grace  to  aspire  to  the  same  hap¬ 
piness.  A  holy  woman  hallows  an  unholy  man  ; 
what  then  will  she  be  to  a  Christian  1”  Such 
M-ords  could  have  been  written  by  such  a  man  only 
to  a  wife. 


fall,  Madame  de  Montespan  still  lingered 
about  the  Court,  wearing  away  her  heart 
with  the  sight  of  her  rival’s  triumph,  until 
that  rival,  weary  of  her  reproachful  pre¬ 
sence,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the 
King,  signified  to  her  that  she  had  better 
retire  from  the  Court  altogether;  and, 
to  give  a  sharper  edge  to  the  harsh  mes¬ 
sage,  Madame  de  Maintenon  caused  it  to 
be  conveyed  to  her  by  her  own  son,  the 
Due  de  Maine.  She  died  at  Bourbon  in 
the  year  1707  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  be¬ 
ing,  it  is  said,  even  then  in  almost  full  pos¬ 
session  of  her  matchless  beauty. 

This  secret  marriage  may  be  said  to 
commence  the  third  and  last  epoch  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  first 
was  troubled  and  obscured  by  the  Fronde 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood;  the  second  was  the  greatest  in 
French  history,  great  in  the  splendor  of 
its  Court,  the  grandeur  of  its  King,  the 
nobleness  of  its  literature,  the  command¬ 
ing  talents  of  its  generals  and  ministers, 
the  success  of  its  arms.  France  might 
well  in  after  years  look  back  with  melan¬ 
choly  pride  upon  that  brilliant  period  and 
epithetise  the  central  figure  as  ‘  le  Grand 
Monarque;’  for  much  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  sneer  at  that  agnomen,  Louis 
was  in  those  days  a  great  king.  But  the 
third  epoch  w-as  one  of  gloom  and  disas¬ 
ter;  Condd  and  Turenne  were  gone,  and 
victory  no  longer  attended  their  country’s 
arms ;  Colbert  was  dead :  that  great  genius 
who,  after  the  devastating  civil  wars,  had 
rescued  France  from  bankruptcy,  revived 
her  trade,  given  such  an  impetus  to  her 
manufactures  as  they  had  never  known 
before,  and  raised  her  finances  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  condition  of  prospe¬ 
rity;  and  Louvois,  that  impetuous  war¬ 
counselling  minister  to  whom  France  owed 
many  troubles,  but  who,  in  spite  of  many 
failings,  was  still  a  great  man,  followed 
soon  afterwards.  And  none  were  left  to 
fill  the  places  they  had  left  vacant. 

And  so  with  a  scared  conscience,  with  a 
haunting  feeling  of  an  ill-spent  life,  the 
present  darkened  by  the  dread  shadow  of 
the  hereafter,  the  greatness  of  his  youth 
fading  day  by  day  as  the  faithful  old  ser¬ 
vants  dropped  one  by  one,  Louis  became 
the  mere  tool  of  the  priests  and  of  a  priest- 
ridden  ambitious  woman.  What  but 
evil  could  come  out  of  the  influence  of  such 
counsellors  ?  Against  the  Huguenots,  left 
in  peace  for  many  years  by  the  Edict  of 
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Nantes,  and  now  forming  the  most  indus¬ 
trious,  intelligent,  and  some  of  the  weal¬ 
thiest  portion  of  the  population,  were  their 
machinations  first  directed.  They  danced 
the  cloven  feet  and  the  horns  before  the 
eyes  of  the  superstitious  King,  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
them  and  to  get  to  heaven  was  to  root  out 
heresy ;  they  flattered  his  worldly  pride 
by  pointing  out  to  him  the  glory  which 
would  attach  itself  to  his  name  by  accom¬ 
plishing  a  feat  that  had  surpassed  all  the 
power  of  his  predecessors;  they  painted 
the  Huguenots  in  the  blackest  colors, 
reminded  him  of  their  revolts,  their  foreign 
alliances,  how  they  had  imposed  laws 
upon  their  kings,  and  how  by  destroying 
their  power  he  would  be  more  than  ever 
absolute  in  authority,  since  at  present  they, 
by  their  different  usages  and  religion,  form¬ 
ed,  as  it  were,  a  state  within  a  state.  And  he 
listened  to  the  counsel  of  these  wretched 
bigots,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  was 
sent  abroad.  Little  by  little  the  Protes¬ 
tants  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights. 
Bodies  of  troops,  accompanied  by  a  locust 
swarm  of  monks,  overspread  the  land, 
compelled  the  Protestants  to  renounce 
their  faith,  and  put  to  death  their  preach¬ 
ers.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning: 
such  crumbs  of  persecution  did  not  satisfy 
the  ravening  maws  of  these  worthy  apos¬ 
tles  of  the  merciful  Saviour ;  and  on  the 
23d  of  October,  1685,  the  King  struck  a 
blow  against  her  greatness  and  prosperity, 
from  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  France 
has  never  wholly  recovered.  It  was  on 
that  day  that,  yielding  at  last  to  the  solici¬ 
tations  of  his  devout  wife,  and  his  con¬ 
fessor  la  Chaise,  he  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  blotted  out  all  the  previous  glory 
of  his  reign,  and  raised  for  himself  a 
hideous,  blood-stained  monument  in  the 
Pantheon  of  bigots. 

The  effects  of  tliis  act  of  criminal  mad¬ 
ness  are  thus  eloquently  depicted  by  Saint- 
Simon  : 

“The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  with¬ 
out  the  least  pretext  and  without  any  need,  and 
the  various  proscriptions,  rather  than  proclama¬ 
tions,  which  followed,  were  the  fruits  of  that  abo¬ 
minable  conspiracy  which  depopulated  a  fourth  of 
the  kingdom,  ruined  its  commerce,  weakened  it 
in  all  its  parts,  delivered  it  over  to  the  pillage  of 
dragoons,  who  authorized  the  torments  and 
punishments  by  which  thousands  of  innocent 
people  of  both  sexes  perished ;  which  ruined  a 
great  body  of  the  population,  destroyed  a  world 
of  families,  armed  kinsmen  against  kinsmen  to 
rob  each  other  of  their  possessions  and  to  leave 


the  weakest  to  die  of  hunger ;  which  sent  away 
our  manufactures  to  foreign  nations,  causing  them 
to  flourish  at  the  expense  of  our  own,  raising 
among  them  new  cities,  which  presented  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  vast  body  of  people,  proscribed,  naked, 
fugitive,  outcasts,  without  crimes,  seeking  an 
asylum  far  from  their  native  land ;  which  sent 
the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  old  people,  esteemed 
for  their  piety,  their  learning,  their  virtue,  people 
bred  in  every  comfort,  weak,  delicate,  to  the 
galleys,  in  order  that  there  might  be  only  one 
religion !  in  fine,  which  filled  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  with  perjury  and  sacrilege  and  with  the 
groans  of  those  unfortunate  victims  of  error, 
while  many  others  sacrificed  their  consciences  to 
their  possessions  and  repose,  and  purchased  both 
by  pretended  abjurations,  which  com|>elled  them 
to  worship  that  in  which  they  had  no  belief,  and 
to  receive  in  reality  the  divine  body  of  the  holy 
of  holies  while  they  were  still  firmly  convinced 
that  they  were  eating  only  bread,  which  it  was 
still  their  duty  to  abhor.  Such  was  the  general 
abomination,  born  of  flattery  and  cruelty." 

He  goes  on  to  say  how  the  bishops  lent 
themselves  to  this  impious  work,  and  used 
every  means  to  swell  the  number  of  their 
pretended  converts  in  order  to  gain  for 
themselves  the  reward  and  consideration 
of  the  Court;  and  how  intendants,  lieu¬ 
tenants,  governors,  soldiers,  pursued  the 
same  course  for  the  same  object. 

t 

“The  King,”  to  again  quote  his  words,  “re¬ 
ceived  from  ail  j>arts  the  news  of  these  persecu¬ 
tions  and  conversions.  Those  who  had  abjured 
and  received  the  communion  were  counted  to 
him  by  thousands — two  thousand  in  one  place, 
six  thousand  in  another.  The  King  applauded 
his  power  and  his  piety.  He  believed  that  the 
days  of  the  preachings  of  the  Apostles  hail  re¬ 
turned,  and  attributed  to  himself  all  the  honor. 
The  bishops  wrote  panegyrics  upon  him,  the 
Jesuits  made  the  pulpits  resound  with  his  praises. 
All  France  was  filled  with  horror  and  confusion, 
with  triumph  and  joy  and  eulogy.  The  King 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
conversions,  the  bishops  took  care  that  he  should 
not,  and  beatified  him  beforehand.  He  swallowed 
this  poison  in  deep  draughts.  He  believed  that 
he  had  never  been  so  great  in  men’s  eyes,  had 
never  done  so  much  in  God’s  eyes  to  atone  for 
his  sins  and  the  scandals  of  his  life.” 

All  the  mistresses  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  sin  had  never  wrought  a  tithe  part 
of  the  mischief  brought  about  by  this 
devout  wife.  Only  one  thing  was  wanted 
to  content  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  most 
ambitious  aspirations — the  public  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  her  marriage;  but  to  this 
Louis,  guided  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
councils  of  Bossuet  and  F^nelon,  would 
not  consent.  Finding  that  jioint  not  to 
be  gained,  she,  with  her  usual  prudence, 
freely  abandoned  it,  and  by  this  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  resignation  established  a  further 
claim  upon  his  love  and  confidence. 
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In  private  her  conduct  was  haughty  and 
severe;  even  the  King’s  daughters  ap¬ 
proached  her  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
quitted  her  presence  seldom  without  tears. 
She  received  but  few  people,  visited  fewer. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  obtain  an  audience 
with  her  than  with  Majesty  itself  When 
she  was  at  Versailles,  people,  even  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  who  desired  speech 
with  her,  could  obtain  it  only  by  watching 
for  her  egress  or  ingress,  and  even  then  it 
was  of  the  briefest.  Her  usual  daily  rou¬ 
tine  was  as  follows:  upon  rising,  after 
having  performed  her  devotions,  she  would 
go  away  to  St.  Cyr,  a  magnificent  conven¬ 
tual  establishment,  which  she  had  founded 
in  Paris  for  the  education  of  young  girls. 
There  she  would  dine  alone  in  her  apart¬ 
ment  or  with  some  favorite  of  the  house ; 
dispense  her  charities,  which  were  very 
large,  amounting  to  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  livres  a  year;  read  and  reply  to 
the  enormous  mass  of  letters  she  daily 
received,  principally  upon  church  affairs, 
and,  these  despatched,  return  in  time  to 
receive  the  King  at  the  hour  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  visit  her  apartments. 
At  nine  o’clock  she  partook  of  a  light  sup¬ 
per,  after  which  her  women  put  her  to 
bed,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  any  one  of  the  ministers  with 
whom  he  might  be  engaged  that  evening, 
and  who  stilt  continu^  their  work  as  be¬ 
fore.  At  ten  the  King  went  to  supper, 
the  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  left  to  her 
repose.  When  present  at  the  Court  din¬ 
ners,  her  manners  were  singularly  unassum¬ 
ing,  ceding  the  first  places  not  only  to 
Monseigneur,  to  Monsieur,  and  to  the 
English  Court,  but  even  to  ladies  not  of 
royal  blood. 

The  King  always  showed  her  the  great¬ 
est  respect,  more  especially  during  their 
promenades  and  rides  in  the  gardens  of 
Marly.  Saint-Simon  says : 

“  He  would  have  been  a  hundred  times  more 
free  with  the  Queen,  and  with  less  ^lantry.  It 
was  a  respect  the  most  marked,  although  in  the 
midst  of  the  Court.  Their  carriages  moved  along 
side  by  side,  for  she  seldom  sat  in  the  King’s 
chariot,  in  which  he  sat  alone,  while  she  used  a 
sedan  chair.  If  the  Dauphine,  or  the  Duchess 
du  Berry,  or  the  King’s  daughters  were  in  the 
suite  they  followed  or  gathered  about  the  con¬ 
veyances  on  foot ;  or  if  they  rode  in  the  carriages 
with  the  ladies  in  waiting  they  still  remained  in 
the  rear.  The  King  frequently  walked  beside 
her  chair,  always  uncovered  and  stooping  when 
addressing  her  or  listening  her.  At  the  end  of 
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the  promenade  he  conducted  her  as  far  as  the 
house,  took  leave  of  her  and  continued  his  walk 
or  ride.” 

As  she  grew  older  she  took  up  her  abode 
at  Marly,  and  no  longer  appeared  in  pub¬ 
lic;  “and  when  by  chance  one  caught 
sight  of  her,  one  could  see  nothing  but 
hoods  and  black  wrappings.”*  In  her 
chamber,  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace, 
there  were  two  arm-chairs :  one  for  her¬ 
self,  the  other  for  the  King ;  before  each 
was  a  table,  and  in  front  of  the  King’s  ta¬ 
ble  were  two  stools,  one  of  which  was  for 
the  attending  minister  to  sit  upon,  the 
other  for  his  bag.  On  business  days  the 
royal  pair  were  alone  together  but  a  very 
short  time  before  the  minister  arrived,  and 
a  still  shorter  time  after  he  had  left.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  councils  Madame  de  Mainte¬ 
non  read  or  worked  upon  tapestry,  heard 
all  that  passed,  but  rarely  spoke.  Some¬ 
times  the  King  would  ask  her  advice, 
which  she  gave  with  great  circumspection. 
She  never  appeared  to  have  any  bias,  or 
to  interest  herself  for  any  particular  person. 
But  the  minister  had  received  his  instruc¬ 
tions  beforehand,  for  he  dared  make  no 
proposition  previous  to  having  consulted 
her.  Then  followed  much  finessing  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  she  still  appearing  perfectly 
unconcerned  and  impartial,  and  yet  almost 
invariably  contriving  to  gain  her  proposed 
point ;  and  it  was  thus  that  three-fourths 
of  the  business  of  the  State  was  decided — 
Louis  imagined,  by  his  sole  authority,  but 
in  reality  it  was  by  hers. 

Little  by  little  a  sad  change  came  over 
the  Court  of  France ;  the  dark  shadows 
of  remorse  and  fanaticism  which  haunted 
the  King  overspread  its  atmosphere  and 
extinguished  its  brilliancy.  Even  from  de 
Maintenon  herself,  the  creator  of  this  re~ 
gime,  a  querulous  plaint  burst  forth  at  times. 
In  one  of  her  later  letters  she  says  (writing 
of  her  royal  spouse),  “  I  am  obliged  to  en¬ 
dure  his  griefs,  his  silence,  his  vapors ;  he 
often  sheds  tears,  which  he  cannot  repress, 
when  he  feels  greatly  troubled.  He  has 
no  conversation.”  The  courtiers  were  dull 
and  half  dead  with  ennui.  Literature  lost 
its  joyousness ;  Molibre  was  dead ;  Cor¬ 
neille,  his  genius  passed  away,  wrote  lugu¬ 
briously  ;  La  Fontaine  pretended  devotion, 
translated  the  Scriptures,  wrote  commen¬ 
taries  upon  them,  and  penned  an  extrava¬ 
gant  eulogy  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
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Edict  of  Nantes.  Racine,  however,  was 
in  the  height  of  his  fame;  he  was  de 
Maintenon’s  poet.  It  was  for  the  use  of 
her  establishment  at  St  Cyr  that  he  wrote 
‘  Athalie  ’  and  ‘  Esther.’*  But  with  her 
customary  heartless  selfishness,  she  aban¬ 
doned  “  her  poet  ”  in  his  disgrace. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  clouds  that 
lowered  over  the  closing  years  of  that  long 
eventful  reign.  Domestic  troubles,  the 
terrible  and  mysterious  deaths  of  the  Dau¬ 
phin  and  Dauphine,  the  plots  and  cabals 
of  the  bastards  and  the  legitimates,  an 
empty  treasury,  a  beggared  people,  villages 
depopulated  by  war  and  by  the  Huguenot 
exodus,  weak  ministers,  incapable  gene¬ 
rals  ;  the  crushing  defeats  of  Hochstadt, 
Ramilies,  Turin,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet ; 
France,  stripped  of  her  conquests,  suing 
for  peace;  the  King,  broken  in  health, 
devoured  by  remorse,  insidiously  governed 
by  a  withered,  rheumatic  old  woman, 
cowering  over  the  fire  in  the  gloomy  cell¬ 
like  chamber  at  Marly,  querulously  com¬ 
plaining,  weeping,  groaning.  What  a 
change  from  the  France  of  Colbert,  of 
Conde,  and  Turenne!  W^hat  a  change 
from  the  lover  of  la  Valli^re  and  de  Mon- 
tespan ! 

But  the  end  of  all  w’as  at  hand ;  in  Au¬ 
gust  1715  Louis  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
illness,  in  which  he  suffered  great  agony, 
but  endured  with  noble  fortitude.  During 
the  sad  time  Madame  de  Maintenon 
showed  little  or  no  sensibility ;  her  eyes 
were  dry,  her  face  cold  and  resigned.  A 
Catholic  by  profession,  and  doubtless  by 
conviction,  she  was  by  nature  a  Calvinist 
—cold,  sour,  fatalistic.  Four  days  before 


the  King’s  death  she  left  him  and  retired 
to  St-Cyr.  He  took  this  much  to  heart, 
and  never  ceased  asking  for  her  until  she 
was  compelled  to  return.  Two  days  after 
his  death  she  was  again  at  St-Cyr,  calmly 
arranging  her  chamber  and  superintend¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  establishment  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.t 

Beyond  a  few  of  his  immediate  atten¬ 
dants  Louis  was  little  regretted,  even  by 
his  own  children.  The  nation  “  trembled 
with  joy.”  Overwhelmed  with  taxation, 
crushed  beneath  the  horrors  of  unceasing 
war,  the  despairing  people  offered  up 
thanks  to  God  for  their  deliverance ;  a 
hideous  nightmare,  a  nightmare  of  priest¬ 
craft,  of  war,  of  famine,  seemed  to  have 
been  lifteil  from  off  them.  Louis  had  out¬ 
lived  his  age. 

From  the  day  that  she  finally  returned 
to  St.-Cyr  her  foot  never  again  passed  be¬ 
yond  its  gloomy  cloisters.  Orleans  con¬ 
tinued  her  pension  to  t^e  last ;  but  in  the 
hour  that  Louis  passed  away  her  star  was 
extinguished,  and  the  great  world  thought 
of  her  no  more.  She  received  but  few 
visitors,  only  those  with  whom  she  had 
been  intimate  at  Marly.  The  due  de 
Maine,  however,  spent  three  or  four  hours 
with  her  in  each  week,  and  her  affection 
for  him  never  cooled.  She  died  in  1719, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

And  for  such  a  life  and  for  such  an  end, 
unloving  and  unloved,  she  had  lied,  and 
schemed,  and  betrayed,  repressed  every 
natural  instinct,  and  played  the  hypocrite, 
for  forty  years !  'I'he  game  was  scarcely 
worth  the  candle. — Temple  Bar. 


“PREMIERES  AMOUR.S.’’ 

“  On  revient  toujours 
K  ses  premieres  amours.’’ 


When  I  called  at  the  Hollies  to-day, 

In  the  room  with  the  cedar-wood  presses. 
Aunt  Deb.  was  just  folding  away 
What  she  calls  her  “  memorial  dresses.” 


*  In  the  latter  production  she  herself  figured  as 
Esther,  de  Montespan  asVashti,  Lxmvois  as  Aman. 

t  She  had  shown  a  similar  callousness  at  the 
death  of  the  Dauphine,  to  whom  she  had  always 
pretended  to  be  greatly  attached.  She  was  at 
St.-Cyr  during  the  agony  of  that  unfortunate 


princess,  although  she  was  well  aware  that  a  fatal 
termination  to  her  illness  was  imminent.  When 
the  Duchess  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  were  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  the  Ring 
attended  upon  both  until  the  last  hour,  but 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  not  with  them. 
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There's  the  frock  that  she  wore  at  fifteen, — 

Short- waisted,  of  course — my  abhorrence; 

There’s  “  the  loveliest” — something  in  “  een” 

That  she  wears  in  her  portrait  by  Lawrence ; 

There’s  the  “  jelick”  she  used  “  as  a  Greek,”  (!) 

There’s  the  habit  she  got  her  bad  fall  in, 

There’s  the  sheeny  old  moir6  antique 

That  she  opened  Squire  Lavender’s  ball  in : — 

Sleek  velvet  and  scrapey  mohair, — 

Soft  muslin  and  bombazine  stately, — 

She  had  hung  them  each  over  a  chair 
To  the  paniers  she’s  taken  to  lately 

(Which  she  showed  by  mistake).  And  I  thought. 

As  I  conned  o’er  the  cuts  and  the  fashions, 

That  the  faded  old  dresses  back  brought 

All  the  ghosts  of  my  pass’d-away  “  passions — 

From  the  days  of  love’s  earliest  dream, 

When  the  height  of  my  boyish  idea  '  ' 

Was  to  bum,  like  a  young  Polypheme, 

For  a  somewhat  mature  Galatea. 

There  was  Julia,  who’d  “  tiffed”  with  her  first. 

And  who  threw  me  as  soon  as  her  third  came ; 

'Fhere  was  Norah,  whose  cut  was  the  worst. 

For  she  told  me  to  wait  till  my  “  berd  ”  came ; 

Matilda,  who  longed  but  “  to  soar 
Upon  Music’s  ineffable  pinion 
Cornelia,  who  dared  rather  more, 

For  she  dabbled  in  Greek  and  Darwinian ; 

Pale  Blanche,  who  subsisted  on  salts. 

Stout  Bertha,  who  lived  upon  Schiller, 

Fair  Amy,  who  taught  me  to  waltz. 

Plain  Ann,  that  1  wooed  for  the  “  siller 

All  danced  round  my  head  in  a  ring. 

Like  Willis"  that  somebody  painted. 

All  shapes  of  the  sweet  she-thing, — 

Shy,  scornful,  seductive,  and  sainted, — 

To  my  Wife,  in  the  days  she  was  young — 

”  How,  Sir,”  says  that  matron,  disgusted, 

“  Do  you  dare  to  include  Me  among 
Your.loves  that  have  faded  and  rusted?” 

“  Not  at  all,”  I,  too  frankly,  retort. 

“  I  define  (you  can  scarce  need  assurance) 

Twixt  the  flames  of  poetical  sort. 

And  the  rush-light  of  wedded  endurance.” 

Full  stop, — and  a  Sermon.  But  think, — 

'Fhere  was  surely  good  ground  for  a  quarrel, — 

She  had  checked  me  when  just  on  the  brink 

Of  (I  feel)  a  remarkable  Moral.  Austin  Dobson. 


—St.  Ptiuts. 
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GREEK  BEAUTY  AND  MODERN  ART. 


If  it  be  lawful  to  grieve  over  a  dead  past, 
to  mourn  lost  Lycidas  or  wish  to  restore 
to  the  world’s  regrets  Titian’s  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr  or  Lionardo’s  Cenacola;  if  we  may 
wish  back  again  Roman  civic  virtue,  Ita¬ 
lian  culture.  Mediaeval  romance  ;  if  it  be 
hot  right  only  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  ruins 
of  changeful  time,  and  conform  to  the 
cold  faith  that  whatever  is  is  best,  then 
surely  our  keenest  regrets  must  be  given 
to  Greek  beauty,  lost  to  us  now  as  irre¬ 
coverably  as  the  face  of  Alcibiades  and  the 
sound  of  Demosthenes’  voice.  Regret  is 
always  unavailing  :  yet  love  is  fed  by  re¬ 
gret  ;  and  we  cannot  love  past  beauty 
without  wishing  it  once  more  present.  The 
law  of  ceaseless  change  is  as  fixed  as  that 
of  disease  and  death  :  may  we  not  also 
mourn  for  our  present  lives  that  they  can¬ 
not  taste  the  delights  either  of  the  past  or 
of  the  future  ?  The  beauty  of  a  child 
dies  alike  whether  the  child  lives  or  not. 
We  weep  for  the  maiden  Basilo  and  the 
boy  Quintilian.  Why  not  also  for  the 
beauty  of  the  young  Augustus  lost  in  the 
unloveliness  of  his  manhood,  for  the  voice 
of  the  young  chorister,  for  the  sunset  of 
yesterday  ? 

So  It  is  with  Greek  beauty.  I'he  great 
god  Pan  is  dead.  That  sense  of  harmony 
which  dwelt  in  the  souls  of  Phidias  and 
Sophocles  is  now  but  the  echo  and  the 
shadow  of  a  shape  and  a  sound,  once  liv¬ 
ing  to  delight  a  loving  world,  now  stored 
up,  shelved  and  numbered  in  museums  and 
libraries,  the  property  of  cities  and  ped¬ 
ants  :  or  at  best,  and  for  those  who  love  it, 
only  existing  in  ruin.  Alas  !  we  do  but  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves  if  we  think  that  we  can 
understand  the  symmetry  of  a  Greek  sta¬ 
tue  or  the  rhythm  of  a  Greek  poem.  Our 
eyes  are  clouded  by  modem  art,  even  as 
our  ears  are  infected  by  the  grating  sound 
of  modem  vowels  and  consonants,  which 
must  needs  serve  to  represent  to  us  the 
harmony  of  the  Greek  language.  Greek 
beauty  is  not  for  us.  What  it  was  to  those 
who  lived  when  Greek  art  was  living  we 
can  but  guess.  We  cannot  know  as  the 
Greeks  knew.  Nor  can  its  worshippers 
and  imitators  revive  it  What  are  Keats 
and  Goethe,  what  are  Thorwaldsen  and 
‘  Flaxman,  but  barbarian  guards  of  a  royal 
sepulchre  ?  The  forms  that  issue  from  it 
are  but  those  of  “  Grecian  ghosts  that  in 


battle  were  slain,”  bearing  like  Deiphobus 
in  the  .^neid  the  ugly  scars  and  stains 
of  their  contest  with  devouring  time. 
Shall  w’e  not  grieve  for  this  ? 

There  is  a  picture,  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  painted  by  an  artist  who 
has  as'pure  a  love  of  beauty  and  faith  in 
Greek  ideals  as  any  living  or  dead.  It  re¬ 
presents  a  group  of  musicians  in  Greek 
dress  ;  noble  figures  such  as  we  may  fancy 
Sophocles  to  have  been  in  the  pride  of  his 
manhood.  Above  their  heads  lies  a  gi¬ 
gantic  bass  viol.  Each  holds  a  wooden 
instrument,  violin,  tenor  or  violoncello  :  and 
lovely  women  stand  by  w'ith  arms  twined 
round  each  other  and  listen  to  their  music. 
The  conceit  is  pretty — it  is  the  homage  of 
modem  to  ancient  art.  Yet  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  almost  grotesque.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  any  but  Gothic  sounds  can  come 
from  those  romantic  fiddles  :  we  cannot 
believe  that  Phidias  or  Plato  could  have 
endured  the  discords  and  resolutions  of 
modem  music.  But  suppose  tlie  idea  in¬ 
verted.  Paint  four  modern  musicians  with 
thoughtful  German  faces  transformed  by 
the  beauty  of  sound,  and  place  in  their 
hands  and  at  their  lips  the  Doric  flute  and 
the  Lesbian  lyre  :  and  this  would  repre¬ 
sent  in  an  allegory  the  attitude  of  modern 
minds  trying  to  reproduce  to  themselves 
the  absolute  grace  and  severity  which 
charms  and  awes  us  as  we  listen  “  with 
dull  and  tuneless  ear”  at  the  closed  doors 
of  that  temple  of  harmony. 

We  will,  to  make  the  contrast  more 
plain,  take  a  few  instances  in  different  arts 
where  the  modem  spirit  has  tried  to  re¬ 
present  the  Greek  spirit  to  a  later  age, 
or  clothe  itself  in  Greek  forms.  One  of 
the  noblest  of  Mendelssohn’s  works  is  his 
“  Antigone.”  Those  who  have  heard  it 
performed  as  it  is  given  in  some  of  the 
theatres  of  Germany,  with  a  good  orches¬ 
tra,  a  sufficient  mise  en  seine  and  compe¬ 
tent  actors,  will  allow  that  it  is  capable  of 
affording  high  pleasure  to  cultivated  minds. 
As  the  greatness  of  “  Hamlet”  or  “  Othello” 
makes  itself  felt  through  the  rantings 
of  a  strolling  band  of  players,  so  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  genius  of  Sophoiles  is  obscur¬ 
ed,  but  not  hidden,  by  all  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  German  stage.  I'he  high  hu¬ 
man  interest  of  the  story,  the  contrast 
and  play  of  character,  the  balance  of  inci- 
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dent,  the  severe  dramatic  propriety  are 
present  to  our  minds  as  they  may  have 
been  to  the  minds  of  Athenians  who  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  play  two  thousand  years  ago. 
'There  the  ancient  and  the  modem  meets 
on  equal  ground — or  perhaps  the  modern 
has  the  advantage;  for  modern  poets  have 
sounded  the  diapason  of  human  feeling 
with  even  a  more  masterly  touch  than  the 
ancients  whom  they  have  followed ;  and  the 
modern  spectator  is  accustomed  to  more 
subtle  analysis  and  no  less  lofty  a  concep¬ 
tion  than  the  Greek.  But  this  is  the 
spirit,  not  the  form.  The  form  is  modern. 
Gothic,  almost  barbarous.  Classical  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  disquisitions  on  the  Greek 
theatre  prescribe  the  position  of  the  altar, 
the  number  of  the  chorus,  the  proper  doors 
for  exit  and  entrance.  The  Greek  verse 
is  correctly  translated  into  heroics  more  or 
less  sonorous.  The  result  is  a  work  of  art 
which  to  our  ears  and  eyes  is  harmonious 
as  well  as  exalted  in  sentiment.  But  the 
effect  is  German,  not  Greek,  except  so  far 
as  what  is  human  is  akin  all  the  world 
over.  As  far  as  the  resuscitation  of  a 
Greek  tragedy  is  concerned,  we  would 
gladly  give  up  all  the  resources  of  modem 
music  employed  with  the  profound  know¬ 
ledge  and  fastidious  taste  of  Mendelssohn, 
if  we  could  hear  the  simple  strains  of  that 
music  which  Sophocles  accepted  as  truly 
in  tune  with  his  own  dramatic  concep¬ 
tions,  and  the  more  than  musical  harmo¬ 
nies  of  the  Greek  language  modulated  by 
the  voice  of  Greek  players.* 

In  the  dramatic  attempts  of  our  own 
country  this  contrast  is  more  strongly 
marked  'To  take  a  familiar  instance  :  an 
adaptation  of  the  tragedy  of  “  Medea” 
has  lately  been  seen  on  the  English  stage, 
in  which  the  genius  of  a  single  actor  has 
had  power  to  interest  spectators  of  all 
classes.  Of  Miss  Bateman  we  would  say 
“  ingenio  valet  non  arte."  She  has  the 
natural  instinct  of  an  actress,  and  the  in¬ 
stincts  which  are  the  growth  of  experience 
and  education  :  but  not,  in  our  judgment, 
that  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
Greek  art  which  is  essential  to  a  worthy 
rendering  of  so  great  a  theme.  And, 


*  The  subject  of  the  relation  between  ancient 
and  modern  tragetly  has  been  treated  with  much 
skill  and  feeling  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  in  theninth 
chapter  of  his  “  Studies  of  tne  Greek  Poets,”  a 
work  full  of  instruction  and  suggestion  to  those 
who  are  or  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Greek 
iiterature  itself. 
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therefore,  in  spite  of  the  merits  of  Miss 
Bateman’s  impersonation  of  Medea,  we 
feel  uneasily  that  this  is  not  Greek,  and 
would  rather  that  she  were  called  by  some 
other  name  and  clothed  in  some  other 
garb.  But  if  Medea  comes  short  of  per¬ 
fection,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  rest 
of  the  troupe  and  of  the  play  it¬ 
self  ?  Euripides  is  degraded  to  common¬ 
place  English  verse  ;  and  most  of  the  act¬ 
ors — it  would  seem — barely  tolerate  the 
ungracious  parts  which  they  sustain  in 
order  to  support  the  principal  figure.  Such 
a  fault  would  be  impossible  in  a  real  Greek 
play.  What  Shakespeare  effected  by  genius 
the  Greeks  effected  by  art :  none  of  the 
personages  introduced  are  superfluous  or 
uninteresting,  like  those  wordy  abstractions 
which  crowd  Schiller’s  stage  ;  all  is  in  its 
place  and  to  the  purpose.  But  to  return 
to  our  English  “  Medea.”  'The  dresses 
are  tawdry  or  shabby  ;  the  scenery  com¬ 
monplace  ;  the  whole  conception  of  the 
play  is  realistic  :  so  much  so,  that  on  the 
one  hand  the  metrical  rhythm  often  sounds 
constrained,  and  on  the  other  we  do  not 
feel  shocked  when  Medea — O  Horace! 
— thru.sts  a  knife  into  her  children’s  bodies, 
coram  populo,  in  the  midst  of  a  huddling, 
shouting  crowd  of  xtix^d  Tr/xJowTro.  The 
fact  is  that  author  and  actors  alike  are 
ignorant  or  have  forgotten  that  Greek  art 
in  all  things  will  have  perfection :  there  is 
no  d  peu  pris  in  it.  By  instinct  and  by 
convention  which  sanctioned  instinct  the 
Greek  of  the  great  age  thought  and  wrote 
right :  and  any  attempt  to  represent 
Greek  subjects  as  the  Greeks  represented 
them  is  intolerable  if  the  treatment  of  them 
is  not  absolutely  severe.  And  this  severi¬ 
ty  is  not  attainable  by  modem  artists.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  distaste  we  feel  when 
we  hear  Jason  or  Creon  employing  gestures 
which  belong  to  English  stage  tradition, 
or  supported  by  the  cheap  illusions  of  stage 
scenery  and  perspective.  In  the  Greek 
drama  there  is  no  illusion  :  it  is  more  akin 
to  sculpture  than  painting;  the  atmosphere 
of  gods  and  heroes  is  congenial  to  it ;  the 
sea  and  sky  of  Attica  are  its  proper  sce¬ 
nery  ;  the  measured  movement  of  trimeter 
verse  is  its  native  speech. 

Goethe’s  “  Iphigenie”  is  generally  quot¬ 
ed  as  the  great  model  and  instance  of  the 
modern  antique.  But  is  it  a  real  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  antique  ?  In  many  points 
it  approaches  the  Greek  closely,  es|)ecially 
in  the  choric  songs  and  gnomic  sentences 
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which  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  for  want  of  a  chorus. 
But  it  is  not  a  single,  flawless  work.  It  is 
a  combination  of  classical  and  modem — 
a  greater  poem,  it  may  be,  but  a  less  com¬ 
plete  work  of  art  than  either  of  two  plays 
with  which  it  will  bear  comparison — Chil¬ 
ler’s  “  Braut  von  Messina,"  and  Milton’s 
“  Samson  Agonistes."  Whilst  the  form  of 
the  play  is  in  many  respects  classical,  the 
interest  of  the  action,  as  Mr.  Lewes  has 
well  pointed  out,  rests  on  situations  and 
develoi)ments  of  character  which  are  ra¬ 
ther  modem  than  classical  in  their  spirit. 
And  what  is  the  result?  “  Iphigenie”  is 
coldly  admired.  We  acknowledge  its  per¬ 
fect  workmanship  ;  but  it  does  not  touch 
us  as  we  are  touched  by  every  page  of 
“  Hermann  and  Dorothea,"  where  neither 
scene  nor  manner  is  too  remote  to  win 
the  full  sympathy  of  the  poet. 

In  the  “  Bride  of  Messina”  Schiller 
adopts,  with  some  variations,  the  Greek 
tragic  method,  including  the  chorus, 
which  Goethe  discards.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  choms,  it  is  obvious,  does 
away  with  all  illusion.  But  Schiller,  in 
his  interesting  preface  to  the  play,  dis¬ 
claims  illusion.  This  absence  of  illusion, 
this  control  of  emotion  is,  he  says,  the 
great  recommendation  of  the  chorus. 
The  heroic  drama  must  not  be  too  emo¬ 
tional  :  it  must,  like  all  tme  art,  point  the 
way  from  an  actual  to  a  possible  stage. 
Schiller  keeps  so  well  in  sight  these  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Greek  tragedy,  that  his  work, 
though  not  Greek  in  form,  creates  in 
modem  minds,  we  may  believe,  some¬ 
what  the  same  effect  which  was  created 
by  a  play  of  iEschylus,  and  yet  he  no¬ 
where  imitates  directly. 

Compared  with  “  Samson  Agonistis,” 
“  Iphigenie"  is  less  studied  and  less  classi¬ 
cal.  In  Milton’s  tragedy  the  happy  adap¬ 
tation  of  Greek  method  and  Greek  senti¬ 
ment  to  a  Hebrew  subject  produces  the 
effect  of  art  without  a  too  painful  sense  of 
imitation.  Yet  “  Samson  Agonistes”  is  a 
stupendous  tour  de  force.  No  poet  but 
Milton  has  had  like  him  the  power  of  as¬ 
similating  literature  of  all  kinds  and  fusing 
it  into  his  own  magnificent  diction.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  whole  of  “  Paradise  Lost,"  in 
which  there  is  hardly  a  line  that  is  not 
echoed  from  some  recollection  of  Greek, 
I.atin,  or  Italian  poetry  ;  and  yet  it  is  all 
his  own.  It  is  something  of  this  power  of 
assimilation  executed  in  a  different  direc¬ 


tion,  which  enables  Mr.  Jebb  to  think  in 
Empedoclean  hexameters,  and  transfer 
Mr.  Browning’s  philosophy  into  the  rigid 
metres  of  Pindar.  It  is  true  that  the  sense 
of  difficulty  overcome  is  inseparable  from 
a  translation,  and  particularly  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  a  classical  language,  and  inter¬ 
feres  with  our  perfect  pleasure  in  reading 
it.  But  how  perfectly  is  that  difficulty 
overcome  in  “  I'ithonus,”  in  “  Laelius," 
and  “  avk^vifuf'  !  These  wonderful 
translations  (we  know  nothing  to  stand 
near  them  except  a  few  of  Mr.  Munro’s 
happiest  efforts)  are  not  merely  imitations 
of  the  classics ;  they  are  w’ritten,  as  it 
were,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  antique. 
But  w’e  must  not  take  them  for  more 
than  they  claim  to  be.  They  are  gems, 
not  statues ;  perfect  works  of  art,  but  not 
to  be  classed  with  original  poems  such  as 
those  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Indeed, 
the  strain  of  sustaining  the  burden  for 
long  would  be  intolerable,  from  the  tedi¬ 
ousness  of  elaborating  at  length  what 
should  be  produced  by  enthusiasm  for 
the  original  ;  that  alone  makes  a  transla¬ 
tion  possible,  and  it  seldom  supports  a 
translator  to  the  end  of  a  lengthy  work. 

It  happens  that  the  distance  at  which 
Goethe’s  “  Iphigenie’’  stands  from  the 
Greek  may  be  gauged  by  a  real  curiosity 
of  literature,  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
tragedy,  faultless  in  grammar  and  metre, 
carried  out  with  admirable  skill  and  fideli¬ 
ty  by  a  German  professor.  The  result  is 
a  literary  work  which  resembles  a  Greek 
tragedy,  much  in  the  same  degree  as  Ma¬ 
dame  Tussaud’s  wax  model  resembles 
Frederick  the  Great.  But  Goethe  is  not 
to  be  arraigned  for  this.  He  spent  no  pe¬ 
dantic  pains  to  make  his  workmanship 
like  the  antique.  He  possessed  the  Greek 
spirit  as  few  moderns  have  possessed  it ; 
but  writing  in  harmony  with  the  Greek 
spirit,  he  did  not  greatly  care  merely  to 
reproduce  it ;  he  thought  more  of  his 
own  Iphigenia  than  of  her  of  the  Greek 
poets.  And,  after  all,  he  did  not  set 
“  Iphigenie”  among  his  greatest  works. 

The  contrast  of  methods  may  be  made 
more  striking  by  referring  to  two  entirely 
opposite  treatments  of  a-  Greek  subject — 
“  Atalanta  in  Calydon,”  and  “  Balaus- 
tion.”  In  the  first  the  Greek  model  is 
closely  imitated ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
strain  of  Biblical  language  and  thought 
which  runs  here  and  there  through  the 
work,  the  style  and  diction  of  Greek  tra- 
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gedy  rules  all.  In  “  Balaustion,”  on  the 
other  hand,  though  there  is  enough  of 
Greek  sentiment  to  carry  the  story,  the  form 
is  entirely  modem  ;  the  Greek  feeling  is  ex¬ 
plained  and  accounted  for,  not  presumed. 
The  one  is  beautiful  by  its  smoothness,  or 
melody,  or  variety,  or  fiery  strength  of 
language,  and  by  the  echo  of  Greek 
thoughts  which  sounds  in  it.  'I'he  other 
has  but  little  aid  from  beauty  of  form,  for 
Mr.  Browning  cares  as  little  for  form  as 
Carlyle  himself,  but  it  tells  a  Greek  story 
to  modems,  and  puts  its  readers  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  feelings  which  produced  the 
story,  60  far  as  that  is  possible  in  modem 
times.  “  Atalanta"  is  a  close  study  from 
the  Greek  ;  “  Balaustion”  is  a  Greek 

story  told  into  modem  verse  ;  and  though 
one  has  few  faults  and  the  other  many, 
perhaps  “  Balaustion”  rings  more  true  for 
all  its  harshness.  “  Atalanta”  is  a  richer 
plant,  set  m  a  barren  soil  ;  but  that  in 
which  “  Balaustion”  was  sown  may  yield 
otlier  fruit  to  other  tillers,  as  it  did  to  the 
masters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

All  our  modern  art  is  a  Renaissance  of 
one  kind  or  another.  A  striking  and  beau¬ 
tiful  instance  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Morris’s 
poems.  Whether  he  treats  a  Norse  Saga, 
a  mediaeval  legend,  or  a  Greek  myth,  he 
moves  with  equal  ease  and  grace.  Pictures 
of  varied  beauty  present  themselves  with¬ 
out  effort  to  his  mind,  which  is  a  mirror  of 
all  forms  of  beauty.  But  though  he  uses 
Greek  subjects,  neither  his  treatment  of 
them,  nor  the  effect  produced  is  Greek. 
There  is  something  barbaric  in  his  love  for 
color,  gems,  fur,  bright  robes;  something 
that  almost  recalls  the  gaudy  trappings  of 
the  “  Niebelungenlied.”  Even  when  he  is 
most  classical,  he  resembles  rather  the  Ro¬ 
man  revival  of  Greek  art  than  Greek  art 
itself.  His  art  is  indeed  a  double  Renais¬ 
sance,  for  his  Greek  form  comes  to  him 
through  Chaucer,  and  Chaucer’s  Renais¬ 
sance  has  the  true  note  of  a  Renaissance ; 
the  spirit  of  the  age  taking  its  pleasure  in 
the  antique,  and  borrowing  so  much  of  it 
as  suited  its  own  purpose, — sometimes  in¬ 
vesting  modern  feeling  in  ancient  form,  as 
in  the  story  of  Medea  or  Dido,  in  the 
“  Canterbury  Tales ;  ”  sometimes  the  con¬ 
verse,  as  in  the  Manciple’s  Tale,  in  which 
tile  ancient  myth  of  Coronis  appears  in  a 
fourteenth-century  dress.  Indeed  both 
methods  are  inseparable  from  a  living  Re¬ 
naissance.  In  “Julius  Caesar,”  for  instance, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  hearing 
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Shakspeare  in  toga  and  sandals,  or  Plu¬ 
tarch  in  Elizabethan  trunk  hose.  In  either 
case,  naivety — an  ill-used  word,  which 
really  means  not  to  be  ashamed  of  one’s 
generation — is  essential  to  the  true  Renais¬ 
sance.  Pedantry  spoils  all ;  even  Raphael 
was  too  learned. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
auxftpoovvTi,  the  self-restraint  of  the  Greeks. 
How  far  this  self-restraint  has  its  origin  in 
incompleteness,  in  days  when  the  power  of 
feeling  transcended  the  power  of  formal  ex¬ 
pression,  we  will  leave  to  artists  to  decide. 
If  we  compare  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark’s, 
of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  so  beau¬ 
tifully  and  so  illogically,  or  Giotto’s  and 
Cimabue’s  paintings,  or  the  sculptures  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  w  ith  the  -Eginetan  mar¬ 
bles,  for  instance,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  chastening  and  pruning  of 
art  was  due  partly  to  inexperience,  partly 
to  design.  But  Phidias  and  Sophocles,  at 
any  rate,  had  full  mastery  over  the  modes 
of  expression.  They  were,  of  course,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  tradition,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  their  self-restraint  was  mat¬ 
ter  of  choice  as  well  as  habit.  Modern 
art  cannot  be  confined  within  these  limits. 
It  must  be  less  stately  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  full  of  emotion ;  it  must  lose  as  well 
as  gain.  And  so,  when  a  modern  artist 
attempts  to  treat  a  Greek  subject  in  a 
Greek  manner,  he  is  in  almost  every  case 
either  too  calm  for  the  moderns  or  too  un¬ 
restrained  for  the  ancients.  Our  English 
Laocoon  roars  with  his  mouth  open  ;  our 
English  Ajax  is  discovered  in  the  midst  of 
his  raving,  not  as  Lessing  describes  him  in 
the  Greek  picture,  “sitting  exhausted  after 
his  brainsick  hero’s  deeds,  full  of  the  re¬ 
solve  to  die  by  his  own  hand.”  It  is  in¬ 
deed  this  sobermindedness,  this  stem  con¬ 
trol  of  all  emotion  within  the  bounds  of 
art,  which  is  wanting  and  must  be  wanting 
to  our  more  obvious  modes  of  representa¬ 
tion.  Modern  subtlety  of  thought  and 
expression  finds  the  Greek  constraint  dull. 
It  may  not  be  altogether  wrong ;  but  it 
should  be  content  with  its  proper  methods, 
and  not  enter  into  rivalry  with  that  w'hich 
in  its  own  domain  is  perfect  and  absolute. 

Keats  stands  alone.  But  his  art  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  Ariosto  rather  than  that  of 
Milton.  Milton  takes  up  his  well-loved 
classical  names  and  thoughts  and  lifts 
them  into  modern  sunlight ;  but  for  the 
most  part  he  only  reflects  the  ancients,  he 
does  not  create  afresh  on  their  ground. 
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Every  line,  every  thought  of  Keats’s  is  a 
creation ;  but  his  poetry  is  romantic  rather 
than  classical.  Milton  is  classical  in  Hell 
and  in  Eden ;  Keats  is  classical  by  circum¬ 
stance  and  from  sympathy  with  beauty, 
rather  than  because  the  Greek  form  is  na¬ 
tural  to  him.  Like  Morris,  but  in  a  much 
higher  spirit,  he  is  penetrated  with  the 
power  of  Greek  beauty ;  and  his  art  finds 
its  development  in  creation,  not  in  imita¬ 
tion.  In  Keats  the  romantic  element,  the 
richness  of  fancy,  the  love  of  outward  na¬ 
ture — in  short,  the  warm  modern  life — is 
too  strong  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of 
Greek  art.  It  is  but  rarely  that  we  find 
him  speaking  from  the  true  Greek  feeling, 
as  in  such  lines  as  these : — 

“  A  mimic  temple,  so  complete  and  true 
In  sacred  custom,  that  he  well  nigh  fear'd 
To  search  it  inwards * 


From  the  imprinted  couch,  and  when  he  did 
’Twas  u-ith  slow  languid  paces  and  face  hid 
In  mufHing  hands 

or — 

“  I  would  steer 

My  skiff  along  green  shelving  coasts  to  hear 
The  shepherd’s  pipe  come  clear  from  every  steep, 
Mingled  with  ceaseless  bleating  of  his  sheep.” 

Keats  is  worthy  to  be  accepted  by  the 
laurelled  company  who  grasped  the  hands 
of  Dante.  He  has  risen,  it  may  be,  above 
Greek  art ;  but  he  is  not  one  of  the 
Greeks.  If  he  has,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“  in  too  late  a  day  touched  the  beautiful 
mythology  of  Greece,  he  has  not  also 
“  dulled  its  brightness.”  He  has  added  a 
warmth  and  a  color  to  that  which  was 
distant  and  severe,  and  Praxiteles  like, 
made  Niobe,  whom  the  gods  had  turned 
into  stone,  flush  into  blood  again  by  his 
magic.  When  Keats,  as  in  Hyperion,  be¬ 
comes  more  Miltonic-classical,  he  suggests 
comparison,  and  loses  something  of  his 
native  freshness  and  vigor.  When  he  is 
most  himself  he  is  least  classical,  and  most 
like  Shakespeare,  whose  Greeks  are  as  per¬ 
fect  as  his  Italians,  because  they  have  no 
pretence  to  academical  form. 

The  failure  of  modem  art  to  reproduce 
the  spirit  of  Greece  is  less  observable  in 
painting  than  elsewhere.  We  will  not  in¬ 
quire  how  far  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  so  little  of  Greek  painting  has 


*  Even  here  bis  Gothic  mind  finds  its  way — 

“  Down  sidelong  aisles  and  into  niches  cold.” 


been  preserved  by  which  to  judge  our  own. 
W'hatever  may  be  the  cause,  whether  a 
critic’s  taste  goes  astray  for  want  of  Greek 
standards,  or  whether  the  Greek  spirit  has 
really  been  caught  by  our  painters  more 
than  by  our  poets,  there  are  modern  works 
which  remind  us  of  Greek  art  without 
paining  us  by  contrast.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  cold  correctness  of  French  classi¬ 
cism,  as  lifeless  as  the  Diisseldorf  school  of 
religious  paintings.  The  most  succe-ssful 
modem-classical  painters  are  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school.  Watts  has  restraint  and  dig¬ 
nity  ;  Leighton,  lusciousness  of  form  and 
joy  of  living;  Poynter,  grace  of  outline; 
Moore,  sweetness  and  severity ;  Burne 
Jones,  passion  and  power  of  abstraction. 
Yet  in  all  of  these,  nearly  as  they  approach 
in  many  things  to  the  Greek,  tlie  modern 
spirit  is  present,  both  in  its  excess  and  de¬ 
fect — excess  of  thoughtfulness,  defect  cf 
sublimity.  They  are  all — but  Leighton 
least  of  all — too  subjective  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  classical.  Their  art  is  j)artly  an  imita¬ 
tion,  partly  a  development — a  true  de¬ 
velopment  it  may  be,  certainly  a  living 
growth — but  as  surely  a  product  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  as  the  poems  of 
Keats,  and  like  his  poems,  not  alien  to,  but 
not  of  the  same  order  as,  the  works  of 
Greek  masters. 

In  sculpture  the  material  conditions 
necessitate  restraint  and  sacrifice.  It  is 
impossible  (though  Bernini  has  almost  ac¬ 
complished  the  impossible)  to  be  florid  in 
stone.  Every  sculptor  must  light  at  least 
the  lamp  of  sacrifice,  though  in  other  re¬ 
spects  he  may  work  in  darkness.  The 
l^t  artists  know  best  how  difficult  and 
how  necessary  it  is  to  restrain  their  desire 
of  expression  within  the  limits  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  material  in  which  they 
work.  This  necessity,  indeed,  has  led 
some  critics  to  place  sculpture  highest 
among  the  arts,  as  least  attainable  by  com¬ 
mon  minds.  From  the  merely  material, 
as  we  see  it  represented  in  the  hideous  ar¬ 
ray  of  marble  and  plaster  bu.sts  of  our 
annual  Academy  show,  to  such  sublime 
efforts  as  Watt’s  “  Clytie,”  there  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  range  of  method,  though  a  polar  dis¬ 
tance  in  sentiment.  Yet  the  “Clytie” 
would  have  seemed  imperfect  and  irregu¬ 
lar  to  a  Greek ;  and  the  best  works  of 
Story  and  Woolner  are  less  classical,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  weaker 
conceptions  of  Canova.  And  if  Thorwald- 
sen,  Gibson,  and  other  famous  names  are 
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objected,  as  showing  that  it  is  possible  to 
moderns  to  work  in  the  style  of  the  Greeks, 
we  still  answer  that,  if  the  works  of  these 
artists  are  in  the  spirit  of  Phidias  or  Praxi¬ 
teles,  they  are  not  of  their  schools.  Sculp¬ 
ture,  it  is  true,  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
Greek  than  any  other  branch  of  art. 
There  is  no  language  to  translate,  no  lost 
color  to  revive,  no  past  life  to  reproduce. 
The  aim  is  the  same :  to  represent  in  the 
same  material  the  idealised  human  body. 
But  the  manner  of  conceiving  the  ideal  is 
and  must  be  different.  What  modem 
statue  affects  us  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Athlete  of  the  Vatican  or  the  Barberini 
Faun,  not  to  speak  of  such  divine  works 
as  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  the  Theseus  ? 
As  well  might  we  compare  a  modern 
Gothic  church  with  Westminster  Abbey, 
as  Thorwaldsen’s  lovely  Ganymede  with  a 
statue  from  the  Parthenon.  Sculpture,  as 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  says  in  his  graceful 
and  philosophic  essay  “  On  the  Genius  of 
Greek  Art,"  was  the  dominant  art  in  Greek 
times,  as  music  is  in  our  own  age.  Our 
art  must  have  more  mobility  than  theirs. 
It  may  be  right  even  to  abstain  from  sculp¬ 
ture  altogether ;  but,  if  not,  then  the  true 
function  of  the  nineteenth  century  sculp¬ 
ture  is  to  do  for  this  age  what  Donatello 
and  Michael  Angelo  did  for  theirs.  The 
Moses  and  the  sculptures  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  Chapel  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
the  greatest  Greek  art.  But  they  are  pure 
Renaissance  work.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  by  the  hand  of  a  master  whom  a  deep 
knowledge  of  Greek  art  did  not  prevent 
from  working  in  the  full  spirit  of  Italian 
sentiment.  'The  word  Renaissance,  indeed, 
is  misleading.  The  new  art  was  born  of 
the  marriage  of  the  antique  and  the  medi¬ 
aeval  ;  not  the  antique  itself  reborn.  Liv¬ 
ing  art  can  never  work  by  the  rules  of  a 
former  century ;  for  it  can  never  know  the 
spirit  of  which  those  rules  were  the  neces¬ 
sary  result.  To  live  it  must  represent  the 
ideas  of  its  own  age,  as  the  ancients  repre¬ 
sented  the  ideas  of  their  age ;  and  if  it 
aims  merely  at  reproduction  it  must  fail 
for  want  of  the  reality  which  is  based  on 
experience  alone. 

As,  then,  we  are  hot  Greeks,  we  must 
be  content  not  to  imitate  the  Greeks. 
That  form  of  beauty  only  lives  for  us  in 
mutilated  fragments ;  we  cannot  know  it 
so  as  to  reproduce  it.  It  lives  to  delight, 
to  instruct,  to  warn  us — to  be  a  part  of 
all  true  ideas  of  beauty ;  but  we  can  no 


inore  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  it, 
than  we  can  follow  in  spirit  the  procession 
of  the  Peplos,  or  roam  on  Cithseron  under 
the  frenzy  of  Dionysos.  That  art  was  the 
expression  of  national  life  and  national 
religion.  To  us  the  Zeus  of  Olympia, 
were  it  still  in  existence,  would  be  a  work 
of  art,  not  a  God.  To  us  Aphrodite  is  an 
abstraction;  to  Euripides,  who  wrote  the 
Hippolytus,  she  was  a  reality.  Our  artists 
can  no  more  clothe  in  form  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Greeks  than  they  can  paint 
Holy  Families  and  Visions  of  St.  Francis. 
Faith  is  wanting;  without  which,  repre¬ 
sentation  in  such  cases  is  little  more  than 
archaeology.* 

What  then  is  the  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  this  negation  ?  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  sound  art  is  never 
the  invention  or  the  property  of  a  few 
artists,  but  belongs  to  a  school  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  which  are  marked  by  its  great  mas¬ 
ters.  This  is  the  teacliing  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  all  its  forms,  as  it  is  the  teaching 
of  all  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  mediaeval 
styles.  But  we  have  no  modern  school. 
At  least  we  have  no  modem  English 
school.  Our  best  artists  stand  alone. 
The  others  are  imitators,  not  a  school  in 
the  same  sense  as  there  is  a  French  school 
and  was  an  Umbrian,  Venetian,  Bolognese 
school.  We  have  tried  to  show  that  isolat- 
ted  and  partial  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
Greek  antique  have  failed  whenever  they 
have  come  too  near  their  models.  In 
what  direction  then  is  Greek  art  to  in¬ 
fluence  a  modern  school?  Are  Gree 
subjects  to  be  avoided  altogether,  or  ma 
they  be  treated,  but  in  the  modem,  the 
romantic  spirit  ?  Not,  we  think,  the  for¬ 
mer.  That  would  be  an  act  of  renuncia¬ 
tion  too  complete  to  be  tolerable;  and 
some  of  our  greatest  artists — notably  Watts 


*  “  Cette  grandeur,  cette  Eloquence,  ces  temps 
htfro'iques  de  la  pensee,  sont-ils  done  p>erdus  ? 
Oui,  monsieur,  ils  le  sont,  et  voiU  notre  dire,  et 
voilk  aussi  un  long  preambule  :  mais  si  vous 
I’avez  lu,  il  n’y  a  pas  grand  mal  i  present ;  nous 
en  profiterons  au  contraire,  et  nous  nous  servirons 
de  notre  histoire,  choisie  au  hasard  entre  mille, 
pour  poser  un  principe.  C’est  que  tout  *st  modi, 
qut  It  possible  change,  et  que  chaque  siicle  a  son  in¬ 
stinct.  Et  qu’est-ce  que  cela  prouve  ?  direz-vous. 
Cela  prouve,  monsieur,  plus  que  vous  ne  croyez  ; 
cela  prouve  que  tout  action,  ou  tout  ^crit,  ou  tout 
demonstration  quelconque,  faite  i  I’imitation  du 
pass^,  ou  sur  une  inspiration  ^trangire  i  nous, 
est  absurde  et  eztravagante.” — Ai.fred  de  Mus¬ 
set,  "  Lettres  de  Dupuis  et  Cotonet  ”  {“Con¬ 
tes,  "  p.  353)- 
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— have  shown  that  it  is  not  wholly  need¬ 
ful.  But  they  can  be  treated  rightly  only 
by  a  few,  who  have  culture  enough  to 
know  what  has  been,  and  genius  enough 
to  use  it  without  losing  sympathy  with 
their  own  age. 

For  the  many,  the  vapOT]K<i<l>6pi>i,  who 
must  work  with  more  of  love  and  know¬ 
ledge  than  genius,  Greek  subjects  are  too 
great.  Only  the  priests  may  lay  their 
hand  on  the  ark.  Now’  as  always  we  must 
study  by  day  and  study  by  night  the  Greek 
exemplars — being  sure  that  in  no  other 
school  can  be  learnt  the  principles  of 
beauty ;  form,  proportion,  light  and  shade; 
nobleness  of  intention,  restraint,  renuncia¬ 
tion.  But  w’e  must  study  in  order  to  learn 
and  enjoy,  not  in  order  to  imitate,  not  tc 
set  ourselves  above  our  own  time.  Greek 
subjects,  like  others,  must  be  approached 
in  the  modem  spirit.  And  if  our  age,  from 
its  circumstances  or  its  nature,  wants  ma¬ 
terial  for  art,  if  all  our  work  must  be  more 
or  less  a  Renaissance,  not  the  new  birth  of 
a  new  creature,  we  must  be  content  if  our 
chief  work  should  be  to  store  up  material 
for  a  future  age.  We  must  aim  at  educat¬ 
ing  if  we  cannot  produce.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  all  true  art  has  been  in  har¬ 
mony  with  its  ow’n  time,  and  has  rested  on 
popular  appreciation.  We  must  not  be 
too  critical  of  the  art  which  represents 
modern  life.  We  must  encourage  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  vulgarise  a  sense  of  beauty;  and 


to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  great  works 
of  past  ages  by  means  of  casts,  prints, 
photographs,  even  chromolithographs. 
We  must  hope  to  see  beauty  made  familiar 
to  our  common  life  by  means  of  cheap 
literature  and  cheap  music.  The  taste  of 
Englishmen  in  this  generation  is  lamenta¬ 
bly  low.  But  we  are  the  same  nation  to 
which  belong  the  glories  of  the  middle  ages. 
York  Minster,  the  Canterbury  tales,  the 
Oriana  madrigals,  are  as  English  as  our 
hedgerows  and  our  green  hills.  We  are 
not  yet  incapable  of  a  sense  of  beauty ; 
and  a  generation  may  yet  arise  in  whom  a 
knowledge  of  past  beauty  may  be  the  be¬ 
getter  of  a  new  beauty,  a  living  growth, 
not  an  imitation. 

For  Greek  art  we  may  say  with  Keats  — 

— “  the  count 

Of  mighty  poets  is  made  up  ;  the  scroll 

Is  folded  by  the  Muses;  the  bright  roll 

Is  in  .\pollo's  h.'ind  :  our  dazed  eyes 

Have  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  western  skies.” 

So  be  it.  Yet  let  us  hope  that  this 
Western  light  may  be  a  sunrise  too,  as  in 
that  isle  sung  of  by  Homer,  where  the 
ways  of  day  and  night  are  near  each 
other,  and  the  returning  shepherd  at  the 
city  gate  calls  to  his  fellow  as  he  goes  out 
to  pasture — 

“  uOi  voftt'va  roipi/v 

t/tvei  elaehluv,  6  Si  t’  iithluv  vnaKoiirt." 

— Fortnightly  Review. 
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Amongst  the  mass  of  mediaeval  hymns 
the  “  Stabat  Mater”  stands  forth  pro¬ 
minently.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
touching  simplicity  of  the  Evangelist’s 
words,  “  Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of 
Jesus  His  Mother,”  but  no  paraphrase 
can  excel  that  of  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Sequence.  No  man  has  ever  in¬ 
terpreted  the  sorrows  of  the  Mater  Dolo¬ 
rosa  and  sympathised  with  her  in  her 
affliction  as  the  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  most  rigid  adhe¬ 
rent  of  that  most  unpoetical  form  of  reli¬ 
gion,  Protestantism,  who  has  not  words 
enough  to  denounce  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  the  Mother 
of  abominations,”  forgets  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  listening  to  a  hymn  which  forms 
part  of  the  “  Officium  VII  Dolorum,” 


and  yields  involuntarily  to  its  softening  in¬ 
fluences.  And  surely  he  must  be  a  bar¬ 
barian  if  he  does  not.  How  beautiful  are 
the  verses  with  which  the  hymn  opens! 
The  painful  drama  of  Calvary  is  described 
in  sad  and  solemn  words.  It  seems  at 
first  as  if  the  poet  cannot  find  language  to 
express  the  sorrows  of  the  mourning  mo¬ 
ther.  Dante  describes  the  unfortunates 
who  for  very  weeping  can  weep  no  more  ; 
the  Virgin  Mother  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross  in  silent  grief.  But  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  her  grief  overwhelms  the  poet  ere 
long,  and  he  bursts  out,  “  O  quam  tristis 
et  afflicta,  fuit  ilia  Benedicta,  Mater  Uni- 
geniti.”  Once  more  the  poem  assumes  a 
dramatic  form,  but  again  the  poet  feels 
overpowered  by  his  emotions :  “  Eia  Mater 
fons  amoris.”  He  is  no  longer  a  mere 
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narrator,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  being  an 
idle  spectator,  he  longs  to  bear  part  of  the 
burden  that  so  cruelly  oppresses  her. 
Others  may  shrink  from  suffering,  but  he 
longs  for  it  with  unutterable  yearnings. 
His  eyes  fill  with  tears,  his  heart  is  well- 
nigh  breaking  at  the  thought  of  it,  and 
his  pale  lips  pour  forth  a  passionate  pray¬ 
er  :  “  Sancta  mater  istud  agas,  Crucifixi 
fige  plagas,  Corde  meo  valide.”  This  is 
not  a  metaphor,  or  an  exaggerated  poeti¬ 
cal  expression  ;  he  desires  above  all  things 
to  bear  literally  in  his  body  the  “  stigmata 
of  our  Lord."  And  therefore  the  petition 
occurs  once  more  at  the  end  of  the  hymn. 
The  prayer  is  no  more  interrupted  as  it 
was  at  first ;  tlie  agonized  soul  standing,  or 
rather  kneeling,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
gives  vent  to  the  passion  of  adoration  that 
consumes  it,  and  as  the  poem  closes  we 
seem  to  see  a  bent  form  refusing  to  be 
lifted,  and  to  catch  the  echo  of  a  voice 
going  forth  in  endless  supplication. 

No  wonder  that  this  poem  became  soon 
after  it  was  written  one  of  the  favorite 
songs  of  the  people.  Its  author  belonged 
to  the  world ;  the  hill  on  which  it  dwelt 
was  the  centre  of  the  moral  universe ;  the 
emotions  which  it  described  were  common 
to  humanity.  'The  cry  of  agony  of  the 
l)ious  monk  pierced  through  the  walls  of 
his  narrow  cell,  and  found  a  response 
amongst  the  masses  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  unfortunate  Albati  of  Italy  and  the 
Flagellantes  of  Germany — men  and  wo¬ 
men  physically  ill  and  mentally  diseased 
— revelled  in  this  most  eloquent  deifica¬ 
tion  of  sufl'ering.  As  they  went  on  their 
long  pilgrimages,  as  they  knelt  at  the 
shrines  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  or  paused 
on  the  way  before  some  crucifix  once 
erected  by  pious  hands,  they  sang  with 
trembling  voice  the  hymn  of  the  Mater 
Dolorosa.  And  no  doubt  the  tears  streamed 
down  many  a  face,  and  many  a  heart 
throbbed  violently — for  there  were  few  in 
that  multitude  who  had  not  to  mourn  over 
the  loss  of  some  one  dear  and  near — as 
the  melancholy  chant  drew  to  a  close. 
But  if  anything  could  have  consoled  them 
it  would  have  been  the  thought  of  that 
“  Mater  Dolorosa  fons  amoris”  who  had 
suffered  more  than  any  one  else,  and  there¬ 
fore  knew  what  suffering  was,  and  whose 
arms  were  always  open*to  receive  her 
weary  children  on  her  bosom  that  they 
might  find  comfort  and  rest. 

The  translations  of  this  hymn  are 
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numerous.  But  a  translation  is  generally 
a  mutilation.  It  is  certain  that  no  transla¬ 
tion  can  give  an  idea  of  the  original. 
These  versus  leonini  cannot  l)e  rendered  ; 
one  forgets  all  about  the  curious  Latin  in 
which  they  were  written,  or  about  the 
peculiar  expressions  which  they  contain. 
There  is  a  certain  monotony  and  melan¬ 
choly  about  the  rhythm  in  keeping  with  the 
theme.  Its  very  form  impresses  you  as  if 
^ou  were  listening  to  a  mournful  minor;  it 
13  all  throughout  one  great  cry  of  grief. 

It  needed  scarcely  to  be  set  to  music, 
but  it  has  found  many  composers.  A 
melody  was  soon  attached  to  it  by  the 
Church,  and  has  clung  to  it  ever  since. 
And  as  composers  came  into  existence, 
they  one  by  one  treated  it  with  solemi. 
elaborate  richness.  Josquin  de  Pr^s,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  Palestrina  in  the 
sixteenth — each  the  Prince  of  Music  of  his 
day — were  among  the  first.  The  sombre 
Astorga,  who  drew  the  inspiration  for  his 
music  from  the  scaffold,  followed.  Pergolesi, 
of  whose  composition  it  was  said  that 
“the  angels  could  not  help  weeping  as 
they  listened  to  it,”  conceived  the  idea  of 
his  music  when  involuntaiily  witnessing  an 
execution,  and  the  intense  grief  of  the  sur¬ 
vivor,  and  wrote  it  in  an  isolated  spot  at 
the  foot  of  fiery  Vesuvius,  with  the  shadow 
of  death  hovering  over  him.  Rossini  was 
the  last  of  the  series.  But  on  the  gay 
boulevards  of  Paris  one  cannot  learn  to 
understand  the  sufferings  of  the  “  Mater 
Dolorosa.”  The  music  of  Rossini  is  a 
parody ;  one  seems  to  see  the  picture  of 
Anonyma,  grieved  about  the  loss  of  one  of 
her  lovers,  and  even  before  the  close  of  her 
petulant  outburst  one  feels  inclined  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Calmez-vous,  Madame,  vous  vous 
consolerez  bientot.” 

But  it  is  time  that  w’e  should  look  at  the 
author  of  the  hymn,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote  it.  On  a  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  midst  of  the 
charming  scenery  of  Umbria,  stands  the 
old  Etruscan  town  Tudertum.  It  was 
known  for  the  strength  of  its  castle,  its 
three  walls,  the  most  imposing  of  which 
was  built  by  its  founders,  and  for  the  war¬ 
like  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  here 
that  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  Jacob  Bendetti  was  bom. 
His  family  was  well  known,  and  belonged 
to  the  nobility,  so  that  the  boy  was  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  society  accustomed  to 
wealth  and  luxury.  He  was  educated  with 
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care,  and  at  the  proper  time  sent  to  the 
famous  University  of  Bologna.  His  career 
had  been  chosen  for  him  *,  he  was  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 
The  chief  object  of  the  study  of  law  is  to 
learn  how  to  evade  it,  and  the  students  of 
Bologna  seem  to  have  been  adepts  in  this 
art.  Giacomo  refers  in  one  of  his  poems 
to  his  university,  without  manifesting  any  of 
the  proverbial  love  for  his  “  Alma  Mater.” 
“  If  you  wish  to  talk  and  to  chatter,  if  you 
care  not  to  do  your  duty,”  he  says,  “  you 
may  succeed  with  the  wisdom  gathered  at 
Bologna,  but  even  this  is  doubtful  It  will 
but  stimulate  your  desires,  and  lead  you  to 
search  more  and  more  and  increase  your 
ambition,  and  the  end  of  it  all  will  be  pain 
and  sorrow.” 

We  know  not  in  what  way  Giacomo 
spent  his  days  at  college,  or  what  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  distinguished  himself  in 
any  particular  way,  and  after  having  passed 
through  the  usual  course  he  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  town. 
Italy  was  then,  what  England  is  now,  the 
paradise  of  lawyers.  It  most  likely  that 
Giacomo,  owing  to  the  influence  of  his 
family  and  his  own  talents  and  energy, 
would  liave  succeeded  in  his  profession. 
He  might  easily  have  become  the  chief  of 
Tudertine  lawyers,  and  then  after  some 
years  of  splendid  practice  he  would  have 
retired  and,  unless  connected  with  some 
famous  quarrel,  most  likely  been  forgotten. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  point  in  tliis  direc¬ 
tion.  He  got  soon  settled,  and  married  a 
woman  whom  Tlie  Chronicle  describes  as 
“  moglie  giovane  e  bella  ma  timorosa  di 
Dio.”  Giacomo  seemed  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  father  of  a  family,  and  to  become 
at  the  very  best  the  model  of  a  lawyer  and 
of  a  family  man.  But  Heaven  willed  it 
otherwise,  for  he  was  one  of  the  elect,  and 
the  hour  comes  sooner  or  later  when  they 
become  conscious  of  the  Divine  presence 
within  them,  and  shake  off  the  dust  that 
defiles  them,  and  rise  from  the  ground  as 
regenerate  men. 

On  a  certain  day  a  great  ball  was  given 
in  the  town,  at  which  the  wife  of  Giacomo 
was  present.  Giacomo  remained  at  home. 
Whilst  engaged  in  his  work  a  message 
reached  him  that  his  wife  was  dying.  He 
ran  through  the  streets,  and  arrived  before 
she  was  dead.  But  within  a  few  moments 
she  breathed  her  last  in  his  arms,  and  as 
he  took  off  her  clothing  he  discovered  that 


she  wore  on  her  body  a  coarse  garment  of 
hair.  The  sudden  death  of  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife  in  the  spring  of  life,  with  the 
promise  of  a  brilliant  summer  slowly  deep¬ 
ening  into  the  mellow  glories  of  autumn, 
gave  him  a  shock  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  destroyed  the  balance  of 
his  nervous  system  for  ever.  The  difference 
between  one  man  and  another  is  that  one 
is  mad  with  method  in  his  madness 
and  that  the  other  is  mad  without  any 
method.  A  complete  change  came  over 
Giacomo ;  he  gave  up  his  practice,  severed 
himself  from  the  connections  which  he  had 
formed,  and  said  farewell  to  the  life  which 
he  had  hitherto  led.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dumb  sorrow  in  which  he  was  plunged  he 
seemed  ever  to  hear  a  voice  telling  him  to 
go  and  sell  all  that  he  had  and  to  give  it 
to  the  poor,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
treasure  in  heaven.  He  resolved  to  obey 
the  command  in  the  most  literal  .sense,  and 
henceforth  to  live  for  heaven  alone. 

Such  a  resolution  created  necessarily  a 
great  sensation  in  a  town  where  he  was  so 
well  known.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
gamins^  as  they  saw  the  once  res|)ectable 
lawyer  go  through  the  streets  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  with  a  coarse  garment 
around  liim,  and  a  strange  unearthly  Are 
in  his  eyes,  all  the  more  visible  because  of 
the  wan  haggard  face  out  of  which  they 
shone,  should  have  saluted  him  with  the 
name  of  Jacopone,  “silly  Jack.”  As  for 
himself  he  was  proud  of  the  title,  and  he 
adopted  it  joyfully.  “  My  brother,”  he 
said,  “  thinks  that  he  w  ill  reflect  honor  on 
our  name  by  his  cleverness  ;  I  shall  do  so 
by  my  madness.”  “  Holy  madness,”  he 
called  it,  and  satirically  he  said  of  it  in  one 
of  his  poems  :  “  Whoever  has  made  him¬ 
self  a  madman  for  the  Lord’s  sake  has 
obtained  great  wisdom.  In  Paris  they  do 
not  like  this  philosophy,  and  he  that  be¬ 
comes  a  fool  for  Christ’s  sake  can  expect 
nothing  but  vexation  and  grief.  Yet 
widial  he  is  electetl  as  Doctor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Divinity.”  In  one  word,  he 
deemed  it  his  chiefest  glory  to  be  beside 
himself  for  the  sake  of  his  Lord,  and  to  be 
accounted  a  fool  because  of  Christ,  and  it 
was  this  desire  which  made  of  him  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Diogenes.  A  characteristic  story  is 
told,  whi^  reveals  more  of  the  temper  in 
which  he  was  *than  the  most  detailed 
description.  A  relation  of  his  requested 
him  to  carry  a  pair  of  chickens  to  his 
house.  A  few  hours  later  he  got  home 
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and  found  to  liis  surprise  that  the  chickens 
had  not  arrived.  When  questioning  Jaco- 
pone  about  the  affair,  the  answer  was  that 
he  had  put  them  in  the  Church  before  the 
family  vault — “  for  their  sepulchres  shall 
be  their  homes,”  said  he,  quoting  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  Psalms. 

But  sorrow  did  more  than  unhinge  parts 
of  his  nature.  It  knocked  at  doors 
hitherto  closed,  and  opened  chambers  as 
yet  unfrequented.  The  overwhelming 
grief  stirring  him  to  the  very  heart’s  core, 
opened  a  font  of  emotion  w’hich  in  the 
past  had  been  sealed.  He  looked  within 
and  thought  that  he  would  find  a  grave, 
but  behold  he  found  a  heaven.  Sorrow 
did  not,  indeed,  make  him  a  poet,  but  it 
revealed  to  him  that  he  was  one.  The 
Madonna*  and  her  Divine  Child  became 
the  objects  of  his  love,  and  amongst  all  his 
poems  there  are  none  more  exquisite  than 
those  addressed  to  her.  It  was  most 
probably  in  one  of  his  sleepless  nights, 
when  the  Cross  was  pressing  heavily  upon 
him,  that  he  wrote  the  ”  Stabat  Mater,” 
every  line  of  which  seems  dipped  in  his 
heart’s  blood.  And  verily  the  Madonna 
rewarded  him,  for  he  became  chief  among 
the  spiritual  troubadours  of  Italy. 

After  some  time  he  applied  for  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  Convent  of  the  Franciscans. 
But  the  monks  had  no  need  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  madman  ;  there  were  plenty  of 
them  there  already.  However,  they 
would  certainly  have  refused  admittance 
to  the  holy  Franciscus  himself ;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  strange  that  Ciacomo’s  re¬ 
quest  should  have  been  denied.  Two 

{)oems  which  he  wrote  opened  to  him  at 
ength  the  gates  of  the  cloister.  One  of 
them  was  called  “  Udite  Nova  Pazzia,” 
and  commences  thus :  “  Listen  to  a  new 
folly  that  has  come  in  my  mind.  I 
should  like  to  be  dead,  because  I  have 
led  a  wrong  life.”  The  other  poem  was 
written  in  Latin,  and  its  title  was  “  Cur 
mundus  militat  sub  vana  gloria.” 
“  Say  where  is  Solomon  with  all  his 
glory,  and  Samson  before  whom  the 
enemy  fled,  and  beautiful  Absalom 
clothed  in  fine  garments,  and  Jonathan 
whose  heart  l>eat  warmly  for  his  friend  ? 
And  where  is  Caesar  now  who  was  once  a 
great  general,  and  the  rich  man  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  banqueting'  hall ;  where  will 
you  find  Tullius  with  the  eloquent  tongue, 
and  Aristoteles  unique  in  intellect  ?  .  .  . 
Call  not  thine  own  the  things  of  this 


world,  she  soon  takes  from  you  what  she 
gave  you.  Lift  up  thy  heart  towards  God, 
in  the  Ether  let  it  rest.  Happy  he,  who 
despises  the  world  and  hates  it.”  After 
this  the  monks  welcomed  him  cordially, 
and  about  the  year  1278  he  became  a 
member  of  the  order  of  the  Franciscan*. 

He  loved  his  cell.  “  O  my  dear  cell,” 
he  once  wrote,  “  let  me  ever  dwell  in  thee, 
thou  dost  attract  me  like  a  magnet ;  thou 
art  my  guardian,  and  thou  lookest  at  me 
so  fondly  that  I  will  never  leave  thee.” 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  practised  the 
most  terrible  austerities.  The  garment  of 
the  order  was  scarcely  coarse  enough,  or 
the  daily  meal  frugal  enough,  for  the  man 
of  the  world,  who  had  once  been  the 
favorite  child  of  fortune.  A  story  is  told 
in  confirmation  of  his  austerity.  One  day 
he  wished  to  have  some  meat.  To  pun¬ 
ish  himself  he  bought  a  piece  which  he 
hung  up  in  his  cell  and  left  there  till  it  had 
become  quite  putrid.  In  this  atmosphere 
he  spent  many  a  day,  till  at  length  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  order  visited  his  cell,  and  had 
the  obnoxious  object  removed. 

He  did  more,  however,  than  continue 
in  secret  the  eccentricities  which  had  once 
delighted  the  little  boys  of  Todi.  In  the 
solitude  of  his  cell  he  wrote  those  poems 
which  have  procured  for  him,  not  an 
ephemeral  fame,  but  an  undying  glory. 
For,  with  the  exception  of  two,  he  wrote 
them  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  dialect  of  his  native  Umbria,  so  that 
the  peasants  and  the  very  lowest  of  the 
people  could  read  and  understand.  And 
thereby  he  made  the  cloister  a  power  in 
the  land. 

We  have  seen  how  he  despised  learning. 
Here  is  another  wild  exclamation  :  “  I  will 
turn  away  from  Plato,  and  let  him  waste 
his  breath ;  I  will  despise  the  tricks  of 
Aristoteles,  for  they  are  not  productive  of 
gain,  and  they  lead  to  misery.  Simple 
pure  understanding  can  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  them,  and  the  face  of  our  Lord  can 
be  seen  without  the  aid  of  philosophy.” 
Looking  at  his  sacred  poems  one  will 
generally  find  that,  unlike  the  ancient 
hymns,  they  are  not  disfigured  by  dogma¬ 
tics.  He  might  have  adoptetl  the  words 
of  Neander  as  his  motto  :  ”  It  is  the  heart 
which  makes  the  theologian.”  If  it  is 
necessary  to  assign  him  a  place  in  one  of 
the  schools,  he  must  be  ranked  among  the 
Mystics.  But  what  is  mysticism  if  it  is 
not  the  avowal  that  the  human  heart  is 
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greater  than  theology  or  any  ology  what¬ 
ever  ;  that  religion  is  a  great  holy  emotion 
defying  chemical  analysis,  and  refusing  to 
be  shut  up  within  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  creed  and  dogma ;  that  the  heaven-bom 
soul  can  find  its  way  towards  heaven  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  earth-made  crutches  ?  Ja- 
copone  placed  himself  on  his  knees  and 
looked  in  his  heart,  and  wrote  down  what 
he  saw  and  felt.  It  is  therefore  that  the 
Psalms  of  the  East  still  find  an  echo  on 
Western  shores,  and  therefore  the  burning 
lyrics  of  Giacomo  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Are  they  not  full  of  blemishes?  They  are 
indeed.  His  muse,  walking  so  oft  on  the 
unsullied  pavement  of  heaven  amongst  the 
Brides  of  the  Lamb,  is  frequently  seen 
amidst  the  dames  de  la  Halle,  pressing  a 
loud-sounding  kiss  on  their  coarse  lips. 
He  has  placed  Billingsgate  in  the  very 
centre  of  “Jerusalem  the  Golden.”  It  is 
true  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived :  the  times 
were  barbarous,  and  disgusting  things  were 
called  by  disgusting  names,  and  Truth 
went  about  naketl,  for  the  modest  genera¬ 
tion  had  not  yet  lieen  bora  that  compelled 
her  to  wear  a  garment,  and  there  were  no 
Elises  or  Louises,  or  whatever  their  names 
may  be,  to  dress  her  up  so  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  her  from  her 
younger  sister.  Falsehood.  After  all,  who 
rememl)ers  the  eccentricities  of  the  monk 
and  occasional  coarseness  of  the  poet, 
when  he  thinks  of  the  manly  heart,  the 
undaunted  courage,  the  simplicity  of  mind, 
the  straightforwardness  of  character,  the 
exceeding  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  the 
passion  of  love  which  distinguished  the 
Franciscan  from  those  around  him  ?  One 
day  he  was  found  weeping,  and  when 
asked  the  reason  of  his  tears  he  exclaimed  : 
“  I  weep  because  Love  goes  about  un¬ 
loved.”  Who  can  help  kissing  the  pale 
lil)S  that  spoke  such  words  ? 

Read  his  description  of  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  body  and  soul,  concluding  with  the 
body  asking  merely  for  life  and  nothing 
else.  Listen  to  the  pathetic  words  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Christ :  “  My 
son,  I  have  reason  to  complain  because 
thou  fleest  from  me  day  after  day.  And  I 
desire  thy  salvation,  therefore  avoid  me  no 
longer.  I  have  followed  thee  for  a  long 
time ;  I  shall  give  thee  my  kingdom,  and 
take  away  all  things  that  might  hurt  thee, 
and  pay  the  debts  which  in  thy  blindness 
thou  hast  incurred.”  Somc'.imes  he  is 


greatly  troubled :  “  Woe  unto  me,  my 
heart  is  cold  and  idle.  Why  do  I  not 
sigh  for  the  pangs  of  love,  that  they  may 
kill  me  ?  I  find  not  the  loved  one  in 
things  created.”  And  then  he  encourages 
himself :  “  Did  not  God  create  the  soul 
that  it  might  dwell  in  a  state  of  high  no¬ 
bility  ?  Shall  it  then  grovel  in  the  dust  ? 
If  tlie  royal  daughter  of  France,  dressed 
in  kingly  garments,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  a  throne,  stooped  to  a  low  courtship, 
what  would  men  say  ?”  And  he  exhorts 
himself :  “  Wilt  thou  find  love,  thou  must 
cherish  with  a  pure  heart  true  humility. 
Lowly  contempt  of  self  leads  to  every 
virtue.”  And  he  prays  ;  “  O  let  me 

rather  die  than  hurt  thee  any  longer.  I 
see  no  change  in  me;  pronounce  the 
sentence,  for  I  am  long  since  finder  con¬ 
demnation.”  Or,  “  Intoxicated  with  love, 
let  me  wind  my  arms  so  tightly  around 
thee  that  nothing  can  loosen  them.  Let 
me  impress  deeply  thy  image  on  my  heart, 
so  that  I  may  escape  from  the  path  of  the 
wicked.”  And  at  last  he  is  at  rest,  and  he 
triumphs :  “  I  rest  and  yearn  no  more,  for 
I  have  seen  the  Lamb,  and  my  reason 
dwells  in  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the  high¬ 
est  unity.”  And  in  his  madness  of  joy  he 
plucks  a  flower  from  the  border-land  of 
Pantheism :  “  My  soul  shall  rest  in  the 
heart  of  God.  Plunged  in  the  depths  of 
a  great  lake,  it  will  find  no  p^ossibility  of 
escape.” 

His  prose  writings  are  few.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  he  says,  is  an  evidence  that  we  have 
the  love  of  God  within  us.  “If  we  ask 
for  something  and  we  receive  it  not,  and 
love  God  all  the  more,  or  if  we  obtain  the 
ver)'  opposite  of  our  request,  and  yet  love 
God  twice  as  much  as  before,  then  we 
love  Him  indeed.”  A  parable  of  his  de¬ 
serves  to  be  mentione<l :  “  A  maiden  had 
five  brothers;  one  was  a  musician,  the 
second  was  a  painter,  the  third  was  a  mer¬ 
chant,  the  fourth  was  a  cook,  and  the  fifth 
a  scene-painter.  She  had  a  beautiful 
diamond  which  all  the  brothers  wanted. 
The  first  came  to  her  and  said,  *  Let  me 
buy  it.’  *  What  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  ’ 
she  asked.  '  I  will  play  you  a  beautiful 
tune,’  he  answered.  ‘  But  what  shall  I  do,’ 
was  the  reply,  ‘  when  the  tune  is  over  ?  ’ 
She  therefore  refused  his  request.  The 
other  brothers  were  likewise  denied.  At 
last  came  a  prince,  and  when  asked  what 
would  be  his  payment,  he  answered,  ‘  I  will 
maiT)’  you,  you  shall  be  mine.’  Where- 
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upon  she  gave  him  the  diamond.”  The 
diamond  is  the  soul,  and  the  hve  brothers 
are  the  five  senses.  The  Royal  Suitor  is 
King  of  kings,  who  demands  the  soul  for 
himself,  and  whose  call  she  obeys  with 
gladness. 

Unfortunately  for  Jacopone,  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  writing  sacred  poetry. 
Sobered  down  and  softened  though  he 
was  as  years  went  on,  the  traditions  of  his 
family,  and  the  mental  discipline  through 
which  he  had  passed  as  a  lawyer,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  fiery  temperament,  would 
not  allow  him  to  confine  himself  to  spirit¬ 
ual  exercises,  and  to  be  cramped  for  ever 
by  the  walls  of  the  cloisters.  With  biting 
satire  he  assailed  the  sins  and  vices  of  the 
Church  and  the  world.  He  tells  us  how 
Poverty  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  pre¬ 
lates  to  see  whether  she  would  be  admitted, 
and  was  mercilessly  beaten  when  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  entA.  Jesus  Christ  Aveeps 
and  laments  when  He  looks  at  His  fallen 
Church,  where  sin  and  ingratitude  have 
taken  up  their  abode.  “  Where  are  the 
Fathers  exalted  in  faith  ?  Where  are  the 
Prophets,  messengers  of  hope  ?  Where 
are  the  Apostles  full  of  love  ?  Where  are 
the  Martyrs  without  fear  or  blame  ? 
Where  are  the  Prelates  just  and  pure? 
Where  are  the  Doctors  skilled  in  doctrine 
and  in  wisdom  ?”  Jacopone  looks  around 
him  and  discovers  nothing  but  bastards. 

At  this  time  a  serious  disturbance  about 
the  Papal  chair  and  a  split  in  the  Francis¬ 
can  order  occupied  his  mind.  Ccelestin 
V.  had  died,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his 
successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  hastening  his  death.  The 
former  had  been  a  saint,  and  Jacopone, 
who  most  probably  thought  that  a  saint 
would  never  make  a  good  Pope,  had 
warned  him  not  to  accept  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  “  Pier  da  Morron,  thou  art 
brought  to  the  test.  If  thou  forsakest 
God  for  such  a  morsel,  thy  short  existence 
will  be  a  curse.  .  .  .  Alas,  my  heart 

has  suffered  deeply :  when  thou  saidst  *  I 
will,’  thou  hast  taken  a  burden  which  will 
be  an  everlasting  torment  to  thee.”  The 
unfortunate  Pier  listened  not  to  the  advice 
and  came  to  an  untimely  death.  Suspi¬ 
cion,  as  I  have  already  said,  attached  to 
Boniface  VUI.,  and  the  opposition  to  his 
succession  was  headed  by  the  Colonnas. 
Jacopone  joined  them  in  their  fortress  of 
Palestrina,  and  signed  his  name  as  a  Avit- 
ness  to  a  document  drawn  up  by  them  in 


answer  to  a  Papal  invitation  to  attend  a 
Council.  Subsequently  Palestrina  was 
laid  siege  to,  and  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  of  the  year  1 298  it  surrendered.  The 
Pope  had  every  reason  to  dislike  and  to 
fear  Jacopone.  His  sympathies  were  with 
the  strict  order  amongst  the  Franciscans, 
cordially  disliked  by  the  Avorldly  Pope ;  he 
wielded  a  pen  more  dangerous  than  the 
sword  of  the  Colonnas,  and  he  used  it 
pitilessly  and  unsparingly.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  monk  who  would  never  con¬ 
sent  to  any  compromise  when  Justice  was 
on  her  trial,  was  imprisoned.  He  rejoiced 
in  it,  and  wrote  a  song  of  victory.  In 
one  of  his  poems  he  asks:  “Jacopone, 
how  will  it  fare  with  thee  ?  thou  art  put 
to  the  test,”  and  then  he  describes  the 
treatment  he  had  to  undergo,  from  which 
it  is  clear  that  his  life  was  one  of  great 
hardship. 

He  could  have  borne  it  all,  brave-hearted 
as  he  was  and  used  to  suffering,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  excommunication,  which 
Aveighed  heavily  on  him.  “  Oh  !  listen  to 
my  prayer  and  speak  the  absolving  word. 
I  shall  gladly  bear  all  other  punishments 
till  the  hour  of  my  death.”  He  felt  him¬ 
self  completely  isolated  from  the  religious 
world ;  he  longed  to  feel  the  arms  of  his 
spiritual  Mother  around  his  suffering  form, 
and  to  hear  a  word  of  counsel  and  encou¬ 
ragement.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
been  left  alone  to  die.  And  at  a  moment, 
too,  when  the  city  of  Rome  could  hardly 
contain  the  numberless  pilgrims  that  flocked 
to  her  temples  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  was  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  the 
dawning  of  another  century,  and  this  John 
the  Baptist  lay  languishing  in  prison. 
And  for  once  the  strong  man  quailed,  and 
almost  supplicated  the  Pope  to  release 
him.  “  Why,  O  Shepherd,  dost  thou  not 
pity  me,  and  listen  to  my  loud  Aveeping  ? 
Take  from  me  the  curse  which  separates 
me  from  the  congregation.  Is  the  pun¬ 
ishment  not  enough  which  I  bear  ?  In¬ 
flict  other  sufferings  if  it  pleases  thee.” 
But  this  complaint  died  away  unheeded. 
The  embittered  Jacopone  took  up  his  pen 
and  launched  forth  his  satires  against  the 
Pope.  And  one  day  when  Boniface 
passed  the  prison  and  called  out  through 
the  bars,  “  Jacopone,  when  shalt  thou 
leave  this  prison  ?”  he  answered,  “  When 
thou  shalt  have  entered  it.” 

The  words  proved  to  be  prophetical.’ 
Three  years  later  Boniface  was  in  prison. 
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and  before  the  end  of  thq  year  Jacopone 
was  in  a  cell  of  the  Convent  at  Ccllarino. 
Sheltered  by  its  walls  from  the  surrounding 
world,  he  spent  the  last  days  of  his  stormy 
life  in  peace.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1306 
he  fell  seriously  ill.  As  he  was  on  the 
point  of  death  the  brethren  wished  to  give 
him  the  sacrament.  But  he  said  that  he 
would  receive  it  from  no  one  except  from 
his  beloved  Janne  dell’  Avema.  And 
hardly  had  he  finished  singing  the  hymn 
“  Anima  O  benedetta,”  beginning  “  O  soul 
on  whom  the  Creator  has  bestowed  plen¬ 
teous  salvation,  consider  thy  Lord  on  the 
Cross  waiting  to  heal  thee.”  when  jhis 
friend,  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  and 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  illness  of  Jaco¬ 
pone,  entered  the  room.  He  received  the 
sacrament  from  his  hands,  and  murmuring, 
“Jesii  nostra  fidanza,  del  cuor  somma 
speranza,”  he  fell  asleep  in  the  night  spe¬ 
cially  sacred  to  those  he  had  loved  so  well 
— the  Madonna  and  her  Child. 

The  following  epitaph  was  written  on 
him : — 

**  Ossa  B.  Jacoponi  de  Benedictis 
Tudertini  Fr.  Ordinis  Minorum, 

Qui  stultus  propter  Christum, 

Nova  Mundom  Arte  delusit, 

Et  Coelum  rapuit. 

Obdormivitin  Domino  die  XkV  Dccembris  Anno 
MCCCVI.” 


His  works  were  edited  by  Tresatti,  who 
added  a  copious  commentary  to  them. 
To  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  his 
poems  would  require  a  large  space.  Apart 
from  this,  it  is  quite  a  secondary  duty  of 
the  critic  to  pronounce  judgment  on  a 
work  of  past  times.  His  task  is  to  merge 
his  individuality  in  that  of  the  person  to 
be  described;  to  put  himself  entirely  in 
his  place ;  to  live,  if  piossible,  his  life,  and 
to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
his  lot  was  cast.  After  having  done  so 
he  stands  aloof,  and  pxiints  out  how  the 
moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  brought 
to  light  are  in  accordance  with  laws  as 
certain  and  as  fixed  as  those  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  world,  if  we  but  knew  them.  As  yet 
we  know  but  in  part,  and  hence  there  is 
room  for  mistakes  and  surprise ;  but  when 
we  shall  know  fully,  the  only  source  of 
astonishment  left  to  humanity  will  be  the 
fact  that  it  ever  was  astonished. 

The  one  great  hymn  of  Jacop>one  has 
sufficed  to  lift  him  from  the  ranks  of  the 
dead  immortals  to  those  who  stand  forth 
in  living  immortality.  And  after  him 
came  the  Atlas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Dante 
Alighieri.  The  Franciscan  monk  was  his 
prophet.* — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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The  belief  that  the  maladies  by  which 
p)Oor  humanity  is  tormented  are  removable 
without  the  intervention  of  drug  or  doctor, 
has  obtained  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries;  the  savage  and  the  civilised  alike 


*  The  following  is  a  list  of  Jacopone’s  works : 
— ^The  edition  of  Tresatti  divides  his  poetical 
works  into  seven  liooks,  viz.,  Book  f.  Le  Satire ; 
Book  II.  I  Cantici  Morali;  liook  III.  Le  Odi ; 
Book  IV  I  Cantici  penitential! ;  Book  V.  Theorica 
del  divino  amore;  Book  VT.  Cantici  spirituali 
amatorii ;  Book  VII.  Segreto  spirituale.  The 
titles  of  his  prose  works  are  as  follows  : — Quando 
homo  potest  scire  quod  sit  in  charitate ;  De  hn- 
militate ;  quomodohomopervenit  ad  sni  contemp- 
tum  ;  De  triplici  animae  statu  ;  De  quatuor  pugnis 
animae;  De  reformatione  sensuum  similitudo; 
De  studio  animae  ad  virtutes ;  De  quaestione 
inter  rationem  et  conscientiam ;  De  quinque  scutis 
patientiae.  It  will  be  observed  that  Tresatti’s 
edition  does  not  contain  the  “  Stabat  Mater.” 
This  omission  does  not,  however,  favor  the  sup¬ 
position  that  it  was  not  written  by  Jacopone. 
Tresatti  does  not  mention  “Cur  Mundus,” which 
is  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Jacopone. 


have  had,  we  might  say  still  have,  immense 
faith  in  the  power  of  sundry  charms,  of  a 
more  or  less  'ridiculous  nature.  Philoso¬ 
pher  though  he  were,  Bacon  himself,  not, 
it  must  l)e  owned,  without  signs  of  misgiv¬ 
ing,  testified  in  their  favor,  writing  : 

‘  I  had  from  my  childhood,  a  wart  upon 
one  of  my  fingers ;  afterwards,  when  I  was 
about  sixteen  years  old,  being  then  at  Paris, 
there  grew  upon  both  my  hands  a  number 
of  warts  (at  least  an  hundred)  in  a  month’s 
space :  the  English  ambassador’s  lady, 
who  was  a  woman  far  from  superstitious, 
told  me  one  day  she  would  help  me  away 
with  my  warts ;  whereupon  she  got  a  piece 
of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and  melted  the 
warts  all  over  with  the  fat  side,  and 
amongst  the  rest  that  wart  which  I  had 
from  my  childhood ;  then  she  nailed  the 
piece  of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  sun, 
upon  a  part  of  her  chamber  window, 
which  was  to  the  south.  The  success  was, 
that  within  four  weeks’  space  all  the  warts 
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went  quite  away,  and  that  wart  which  I 
had  so  long  endured  for  company ;  but  at 
the  rest  I  did  little  marvel,  because  they 
came  in  a  short  time,  and  might  go  away 
in  a  short  time  again,  but  the  going  of  that 
which  had  stayed  so  long  doth  yet  stick 
with  me.’  We  might  put  down  the  cure 
to  the  credit  of  the  lard,  but  Bacon  goes 
on  :  ‘  They  say  the  like  is  done  by  rubbing 
of  warts  with  a  green  elder  stick,  and  then 
burying  the  stick  to  rot  in  muck  ;  *  and  we 
remember  trying  that  charm  most  triumph¬ 
antly  in  our  boyhood,  but  we  were  taught 
to  notch  the  stick  before  casting  it  away. 
A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  tells  of  a  re¬ 
lative  troubled  with  thirty-two  warts  on 
one  hand,  and  two  on  the  other,  who  tried 
the  elder  charm  upon  the  worst  hand,  and 
got  rid  of  the  thirty-two,  while  the  pair  she 
had  omitted  to  charm,  remained  to  plague 
her ;  and  when  she  sought  to  remedy  her 
fault  by  going  through  the  ceremony 
again,  she  found  it  futile ;  ‘  the  charm 
would  seem  to  have  been  broken  by  her 
telling  of  it’  Another  correspondent  of 
Notes  and  Queries  writes:  ‘Twenty- five 
years  ago  there  resided  at  the  little  village 
of  Ferry  Hincksey,  near  Oxford,  an  old 
woman  who  had  a  great  reputation  for 
charming  warts.  Being  at  that  time  a  lad, 
and  much  troubled  with  these  excrescen¬ 
ces,  one  of  which  w'as  as  large  as  a  four- 
penny  piece,  I  was  recommended  to  pay 
the  old  lady  a  visit.  With  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  I  entered  her  little  hut ;  and  after 
being  interrogated  as  to  the  number  of 
warts  upon  my  person,  a  small  stick  was 
produced,  upon  which  certain  notches 
were  cut,  a  cross  having  been  first  slightly 
imprinted  on  the  larger  wart ;  the  old 
lady  then  retired  into  her  garden  to  bury 
the  stick,  and  I  was  dismissed.  From  that 
day  my  troublesome  and  unsightly  adhe¬ 
rents  l^gan  to  crumble  away,  and  I  have 
never  been  troubled  since.’ 

Apiece  of  stolen  meat  Is  just  as  effica¬ 
cious  as  the  elder-wood,  provided  it  be 
buried  secretly  in  a  secluded  place  ;  so  is 
a  large  black  snail,  if  it  be  well  rubbed  on 
the  wart  and  then  hung  upon  a  thorn  ; 
but  this  has  to  be  repeated  upon  nine  suc¬ 
cessive  nights,  when  the  snail  will  have 
shrivelled  to  nothing,  and  the  wart  have  fol¬ 
lowed  its  example.  In  the  south  of  Irebnd, 
a  wart-bearer  has  to  wait  his  opportunity, 
and  when  a  funeral  passes  by  him,  take  to 
polishing  his  warts  vigorously,  while  he 
thrice  utters  the  invocation  :  ‘  May 
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these  w’arts  and  their  corpses  pass  away, 
and  never  more  return.’  Another  me¬ 
thod  is  to  make  as  many  knots  in  a 
piece  of  twine  as  you  have  warts  with 
which  you  wish  to  part  company  ;  touch 
each  wart  with  a  different  knot,  and  bury 
the  twine  in  a  moist  spot,  saying  :  ‘  There 
is  none  to  redeem  it  but  thee  ;  ’  or  you 
may  use  green  peas  in  the  same  way,  but 
then  you  must  wrap  each  pea  up  separately 
in  paper  before  committing  it  to  earth. 
Supposing  you  cannot  get  green  peas,  and 
twine  is  not  to  be  had,  there  is  no  need  to 
despair  ;  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  pick 
up  the  proper  number  of  pebbles,  put  them 
in  a  bag,  carry  them  to  where  four  cross¬ 
roads  meet,  and  fling  the  bag  over  your 
left  shoulder,  and  go  on  your  way  rejoic¬ 
ing  that  you  have  thus  transferred  your 
warts  to  whoever  chances  to  op>en  the  bag. 
In  Cornwall  they  get  a  tramp  to  carry 
away  their  warts  by  writing  the  number 
of  them  inside  his  hat.  A  Leicester  lady 
is  reported  to  have  removed  a  number  of 
warts  from  a  five-year-old  boy  by  taking 
him  and  a  packet  of  new  pins  to  an  ash- 
tree.  A  pin  was  stuck  through  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  then  through  a  wart,  and  then  into 
the  tree  again,  where  it  was  left  ;  the  pro¬ 
cessbeing  repeated  until  as  many  pins  were 
sticking  in  the  ash  as  the  boy  had  warts : 
the  latter  were  gone  in  one  week’s  time. 
Those  more  serious  excrescences  called 
wens  are  not  to  be  charmed  away  so  easi¬ 
ly.  A  common  snake  must  be  taken  by 
its  head  and  tail  and  drawn  slowly  across 
the  front  of  the  patient’s  neck  nine  times, 
before  it  is  buried  alive  in  a  tightly  corked 
bottle.  Should  this  fail,  the  sufferer  must 
wait  till  May-day  comes  round,  and  be 
up  in  the  morning  early  enough  to  gather 
dew  from  a  churchyard  grave  before  the 
sun  rises.  .\ny  grave  will  not  answer  ;  it 
must  be  that  of  the  last  young  man  or 
young  woman  buried  there,  the  charm- 
seeker  and  charm-yielder  being,  of  course, 
of  opposite  sexes  ;  and  the  dew  must  be 
gathered  by  passing  the  hand  thrice  from 
the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  grave,  and  ap¬ 
plied  immediately  to  the  affected  part  A 
yet  surer  wen-remover  is  the  ‘  dead-stroke,’ 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
always  come-at-able  ;  indeed,  this  unplea¬ 
sant  charm  was  put  down  by  parliament 
when  it  made  an  end  of  public  executions ; 
for  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  obtain 
permission  to  rub  a  dead  criminal’s  hand 
three  times  over  one’s  wen,  especially  as 
40 
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the  virtue  of  the  stroke  departs  with  the 
cutting  down  of  the  body. 

Boils  may  be  cured  by  simply  crawling 
under  a  bramble  which  has  grown  into 
the  soil  at  both  ends ;  a  *  sty  ’  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  rubbing  it  nine  times  with  the 
point  of  a  hair  taken  from  a  black  cat’s 
tail  on  the  first  night  of  the  new  moon ; 
and  ringworm  will  vanish  if  the  person 
affected  will  only  take  a  small  quantity  of 
ashes  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
and  while  holding  the  ashes  to  the  ring¬ 
worm,  repeat  the  lines : 

■Ringworm !  ringworm  red ! 

Nc%’er  mafst  thou  spread  orjspeed, 

U«t  ave  grow  less  and  less, 

And  die  among  the  ase. 

The  jjerformance  must  be  gone  through 
before  breaking  fast,  and  for  three  morn¬ 
ings  running,  or  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  In 
the  Orkneys,  sprains  are  cured  by  tying 
round  the  injur^  part  a  ‘  wresting  thread 
of  black  wool  knotted  with  nine  knots, 
the  operation  being  accompanied  by  a 
muttering  of  a  rhyme  ending  in  the  lines : 

Blood  to  bhxxl,  bone  to  bone, 

Mend  thou,  in  God’s  name ! 

The  ‘sweying’  or  pain  of  a  bum  is 
eased  by  repeating : 

A  dead  wife  out  of  the  grave  arose. 

And  through  the  sea  she  swimmed, 

Through  the  water  wade  to  the  cradle. 

God  save  the  bairn,  burnt  sair. 

Het  fire,  cool  soon,  in  God’s  name. 

Or  by  blowing  three  times  upon  the  blister, 
after  saying : 

Here  come  I  to  cure  a  burnt  sore : 

If  the  dead  knew  what  the  living  endure 
The  burnt  sore  would  bum  no  more. 

Another  word-charm  for  healing  a  bum  is' 
noted  by  Pepys,  as  something  worth  pre¬ 
serving  : 

There  came  three  angels  out  of  the  east ; 

The  one  brought  fire,  the  other  brought  frost — 
Out  fire,  in  frost. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost !, 

Most  country-bred  children  are  familiar 
with  the  dock-leaf  cure  for  the  sting  of  a 
nettle,  although  they  may  neglect  to  use 
the  old  formula : 

Nettle  in,  dock  out ;  dock  in,  nettle  out ; 
Nettle  in,  dock  out;  dock  rub  nettle  out. 

Or  as  Wiltshire  youngsters  put  it : 

Out  ’ettle,  in  dock. 

Dock  shall  ha’  a  new  smock ; 

’Ettle  zhant  ha’  narrun. 


A  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  a  still  more  trou¬ 
blesome  matter ;  it  need  not  be  so,  since 
it  is  bound  to  come  out  if  solemnly  charged 
to  move  in  the  name  of  Saint  Blaize.  If  it 
stays  in,  no  harm  will  come  of  it,  if  one 
recollects  to  rq)eat  the  quatrain  : 

Christ  was  of  a  Virgin  born. 

And  he  was  pricked  with  a  thorn  ; 

And  it  did  neither  bell  nor  swell. 

And  1  trust  in  Jesus  this  never  will. 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  nose  given  to 
bleeding,  catch  a  toad,  kill  him,  put  him 
in  a  bag,  and  the  bag  round  your  neck ; 
but  since  a  toad  is  not  always  at  hand,  an¬ 
other  course  is  open  to  you,  that  is,  to  ask 
some  one  of  the  other  sex  to  buy  a  lace 
for  you ;  but  you  must  not  say  why  you 
want  it,  nor  pay  for  it,  nor  thank  the  kind 
bringer;  then,  if  you  make  a  necktie  of 
the  lace  for  nine  days,  you  will  never  more 
be  troubled  with  such  a  disorder.  Should 
you  fail  in  obtaining  the  lace,  get  some 
wise  old  man  or  woman  to  repeat  in  your 
presence,  but  not  in  your  hearing,  these 
lines: 

Three  virgins  came  over  Jordan’s  land. 

Each  with  a  bloody  knife  in  her  hand ; 

Stem,  blood,  stem — Letherly  stand ! 

Bloody  nose,  in  God’s  name,  mend ! 

Are  you  troubled  with  that  ache  which 
no  philosopher  yet  bore  patiently,  put  a 
double  nut,  or,  better  still,  a  tooth  out  of 
a  dead  man’s  jaw,  in  your  pocket,  and  you 
may  defy  the  dentist  Always  wear  a 
snake’s  skin  round  your  head,  and  head¬ 
ache  will  be  unknown  to  you.  Steal  a  po¬ 
tato,  and  as  long  as  you  carry  it  about  you, 
rheumatism  will  not  attack  your  limbs ;  if 
a  potato  is  not  to  be  filched,  the  right  fore¬ 
foot  of  a  hare  will  do,  or,  failing  that,  a  bit 
of  the  w’ood  of  the  mountain-ash.  Coffin- 
rings  out  of  a  grave,  we  need  hardly  say, 
or  the  patella  of  a  sheep  or  Iamb,  worn 
as  near  the  skin  as  may  be  convenient, 
will  keep  cramp  at  bay  in  the  daytime ; 
and  to  insure  freedom  from  such  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  bedfellow,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  make  a  cross  upon  the  floor  with  the 
shoes  and  stockings,  garter  below  the  left 
knee,  put  the  shoes  beneath  the  counter¬ 
pane  with  the  toes  just  beyond  it,  or  the 
slippers  under  the  bed  with  their  soles  up¬ 
wards. 

Hertfordshire  folk  at  one  time  had  great 
faith  in  one  of  a  group  of  trees  known  as 
the  cross-oaks,  standing  where  two  roads 
crossed  each  other,  near  Berkhampstead ; 
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and  when  troubled  with  ague,  were  wont 
to  peg  a  lock  of  hair  to  tlie  charmed  tree, 
and  by  a  sudden  wrench,  sever  it  from  the 
head,  and  then  leave  it,  in  the  happy  con* 
viction  their  ague  would  abide  with  the 
oak  for  evermore.  Of  another  Hertford¬ 
shire  charm,  the  following  veracious  story 
H-as  told  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
A  girl  at  Gaddesden  having  the  evil  in  her 
feet  from  infancy,  at  eleven  years  old  lost 
one  of  her  toes  by  it,  and  was  so  bad  that 
she  could  hardly  walk.  A  beggar-woman 
coming  to  the  door,  and  hearing  of  it,  said 
if  they  would  cut  off  the  hind-leg,  and 
the  fore-leg  on  the  contrary  side,  of  a  toad, 
and  put  them  in  a  silken  bag  about  the 
girl’s  neck,  it  would  certainly  cure  her; 
but  they  must  be  sure  to  turn  the  maimed 
toad  loose  again,  and  as  it  pined,  wasted, 
and  died,  so  would  the  distemper  likewise 
waste  and  die;  which  happened  accord¬ 
ingly,  for  the  girl  was  entirely  cured  by  it. 
Another  Gaddesden  girl,  having  the  evil 
in  her  eyes,  her  parents  dried  a  toad  in  the 
sun,  and  put  it  in  a  silken  bag,  which  they 
hung  upon  the  back  of  her  neck;  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  thus  dried,  such  was  the  vir- 
ture  of  the  charm,  that  it  raised  little  blis¬ 
ters,  and  did  the  girl  a  great  deal  of  good, 
until  she  carelessly  lost  it. 

Epilepsy,  although  it  defies  the  doctors, 
yielas  to  a  charmed  ring ;  the  worst  of  it 
is,  authorities  agree  to  differ  about  the 
method  to  be  adopted  to  insure  the  ring’s 
efficacy.  In  Northamptonshire,  the  afflicted 
individual  collects  from  nine  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex  nine  pieces  of  silver  money 
and  nine  three-halfi>ences ;  the  former  to  be 
made  into  the  ring,  the  latter  to  pay  for 
making  it.  In  Norfork,  the  coppers  are 
dispensed  with,  but  the  silver  pieces  must 
be  sixpenny  ones,  contributed  by  an  odd 
number,  either  nine  or  eleven,  of  friends ; 
while  in  Suffolk  they  swear  by  even  num¬ 
bers,  and  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  col¬ 
lecting  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  silver,  bits 
of  brooches,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  from 
as  many  people,  if  the  ring  is  to  effect  its 
object.  In  Devonshire,  a  midnight  walk, 
thrice  repeated,  round  the  communion¬ 
table  of  the  parish  church,  is  all  an  epilep¬ 
tic  patient  need  do  to  charm,  away  the 
‘  sacred  disease.’  According  to  the  Times 
of  the  7th  of  March,  1854,  a  Devonshire 
lass  sought  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
by  rolling  the  two  charms  into  one,  after  a 
fashion  of  her  own.  She  went  to  after¬ 
noon  service  at  the  parish  church,  accom¬ 


panied  by  thu-ty  young  men;  when  ser¬ 
vice  was  over,  she  set  herself  in  the  church 
porch,  and  each  young  man,  as  he  passed 
by,  dropped  a  penny  into  her  lap ;  but  the 
last,  instead  of  giving  her  a  penny,  took  up 
the  twenty-nine  she  had  received,  and 
gave  her  half-a-crown  in  exchange.  With 
this  in  her  hand,  she  walked  thrice  round 
the  communion-table,  and  then  departed 
to  get  the  half-crown  made  into  a  ring. 
One  Sunday,  a  decrepit  old  woman  stood 
within  the  porch  of  the  west  door  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  in  the  hoiie  of  obtaining  forty 
pennies  from  forty  unmarried  men,  as  a 
certain  charm  against  paralysis. 

A  tongue  taken  from  a  living  fox  pre¬ 
vents  disease  of  any  kind  attacking  the 
fortunate  possessor.  The  slough  of  an 
adder  hung  on  the  rafters  of  a  house  ren¬ 
ders  insuring  that  house  unnecessary ;  a 
house-leek  in  the  roof  makes  it  a  proof 
against  the  lightning’s  flash.  When  the 
wheat  begins  to  show  in  Herefordshire, 
the  farm-servants  cut  a  branch  of  thorn 
before  daybreak,  bum  part  of  it  in  a  large 
fire  in  the  field,  and  hang  up  the  rest  in 
the  farmhouse,  as  a  charm  against  mildew 
and  smut.  When  a  Northamptonshire 
henwife  sets  a  hen,  she  is  particular  that 
the  nest  contains  an  odd  number  of  eggs, 
and  is  careful  to  mark  each  egg  wkh  a 
small  black  cross,  to  save  it  from  four-footed 
poachers.  A  large  stone  having  a  natural 
hole  through  it,  hung  outside  a  cowhouse, 
prevents  the  cattle  having  the  nightmare; 
and  farmers  of  the  fifteenth  century  thought 
theirbeasts  secure  against  murrain  if  marked 
with  t'ne  mark  of  a  saint,  for  one  Thomas 
Egliston  was  paid  ninepence  for  putting 
St.  Wilfrid’s  mark  upon  sixteen  oxen  be¬ 
longing  to  Cardinal  Langley,  bishop  of 
Durham,  to  the  intent  that  they  might 
escape  such  a  visitation.  A  Norfolk  man 
boasted  that  no  mishap  could  chance  to 
his  horse  so  long  as  he  wore  something  he 
had  tied  round  its  neck ;  a  curious  urchin 
stole  the  charm,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  thumb  of  an  old  leather  glove,  con¬ 
taining  a  copy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Not 
long  ago  a  valuable  horse,  belonging  to  a 
well-to-do  farmer  at  Crewkeme,  was  so  ill, 
that  two  veterinary  surgeons  were  summon¬ 
ed  to  consult  as  to  what  should  be  done ; 
upon  examining  their  patient,  they  found 
something  tied  round  the  animal’s  neck, 
and  making  inquiry,  were  told  by  the 
farmer’s  wife  that  she  and  her  husband 
agreed  that  the  horse  was  bewitched,  and 
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she  had  therefore  tied  one  of  her  garters 
round  its  neck  to  break  the  spell. 

An  old  beldam,  accused  in  the  fifteenth 
century  of  curing  diseases  by  witchcraft, 
was  told  by  her  judges  they  would  set  her 
at  liberty  if  she  would  divulge  her  charm. 
She  clo^  with  the  offer,  and  informed 
them  that  it  consisted  in  repeating  the 
words : 

Mj  loaf  in  my  lap, 

My  penny  in  my  purse. 

Thou  art  never  the  better, 

I  am  never  the  worse  I 

Her  fee  being  a  penny  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 
This  deceiver  let  off  her  silly  dupes  more 
cheaply  than  the  old  crone  who,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  made  a  farm-laborer  pay  a  guinea 
for  a  piece  of  parchment  inscribed  with  sun¬ 
dry  mysterious  signs  and  foreign  words,  to 


be  worn  by  his  wife,  whom  she  had  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  ‘  ill-wished.’  If  any  of  our 
readers  would  like  to  know  how  the  power 
of  ill-wishing  is  to  be  obtained,  we  can 
tell  them.  Here  is  the  potent  ill-working 
charm :  ‘  Ye  gang  out  ov  a  night,  ivery 
night,  while  ye  find  nine  toads ;  and  when 
ye’ve  gitten  t’  nine  toads,  ye  hang  ’em  up 
ov  a  string,  and  ye  make  a  hole  and  buries 
t’  toads  i’  t’  hole,  and  as  t’  toads  pines 
away,  so  t’  person  pines  away  ’at  you’ve 
looked  upon  wiv  a  yevil  eye,  and  they  pine 
and  pine  away  while  they  die,  without  ony 
disease  at  all !  ’  TTiis  is  the  art  of  killing 
no  murder  made  easy ;  but  having  every 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  those 
we  address,  we  feel  no  qualms  of  con¬ 
science  for  making  them  masters  of  the 
awful  secret. — Chambers's  y^oumal. 


IN  THE  SUNSHINE. 

The  |>eaclr  hangs  heavy  on  the  garden-wall. 

See,  love,  see ! 

The  peach  hangs  heavy  on  the  garden-wall ; 

’Tis  rii>e,  rose-tinted,  and  ready  to  fall. 

Fruit  meet  for  thee  and  me, 

TU  ripe  as  ripe  can  be. 

May  we  not  pluck  it  from  the  garden-wall  ? 

The  sweet  birds  warble  near  the  garden-wall. 

Hush,  love,  hush ! 

The  sweet  birds  warble  near  the  garden-wall ; 

With  melody  their  mates  they  softly  call ; 

■  Each  WOOS  unto  his  nest 
The  one  that  each  loves  best ; 

Warbling  so  sweetly  by  the  garden-wall. 

Warm  lips  are  waiting  by  the  garden-wall. 

Yes,  love,  yes ! 

Warm  lips  are  waiting  by  the  garden-wall ; 

They  wait  love’s  kisses,  and  they  claim  love’s  all : 

If  thy  heart’s-love  be  mine 
As  my  heart’s-love  is  thine. 

May  we  not  tell  it  by  the  garden-wall  ? 

— London  Society. 


WHITTIER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  was  the  often-expressed  opinion  of 
the  late  Mr.  Greeley,  that  Whittier  is  the 
greatest  poet  that  America  has  produced ; 
and  though  this  hardly  accords  with  the 
graerally  accepted  critical  estimates,  it  is 


certainly  true  that  none  of  our  poets  have 
effected  securer  lodgment  in  the  popular 
heart.  Wherever  his  poems  have  made 
their  way,  Whittier  has  found  not  only 
readers  but  friends ;  and  there  is  prbbably 
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no  other  American  writer,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  Longfellow,  who  has  awakened  in  the 
breasts  of  his  countrymen  a  sentiment  so 
nearly  akin  to  personal  affection. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  bom 
in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  December,  1807, 
and  his  parents  being  members  of  the 
ciety  of  Friends,  he  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  “  the  Quaker  poet.”  Until  his  eigh¬ 
teenth  year,  he  worked  on  his  father’s  farm, 
acquiring  at  home  the  rudiments  of  an 
education ;  but  his  literary  tastes  were  so 
strong  that  he  was  sent  for  two  years  to 
the  town  academy.  Subsequently,  in  1829, 
^  he  went  to  Boston  as  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Manufacturer,  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
protective  tariff;  and  in  1830,  he  succeed¬ 
ed  the  late  George  D.  Prentice  as  editor 
of  the  Neiv- England  IVeekly  Ret'iew, 
published  at  Hartford.  While  holding 
this  position,  he  wrote  a  memoir  of  the 
l>oet  Brainard,  as  a  prefix  to  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poems,  and  also  another 
prose  work,  “  The  Legends  of  New-Eng- 
land,”  from  which  he  afterward  drew  ma¬ 
terial  for  several  of  his  most  popular 
poems,  such  as  “  Mogg  Megone,"  “  Bridal 
of  Pennacook,”  “  Mary  Garvin,”  and 
others.  Retiring  soon  afterward  from  lit¬ 
erary  pursuits,  he  returned  to  the  old  home¬ 
stead  and  resumed  his  labors  on  the  farm. 


but  was  elected  to  a  tenure  of  two  years 
(1835-6)  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

Whittier  early  identified  himself  with  the 
anti-slavery  movement.  In  1836,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  American  Anti¬ 
slavery  Society,  and  soon  afterward  went 
to  Philadelphia,  where  for  some  years  he 
edited  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  one 
of  the  leading  organs  of  that  society. 
Several  of  his  anti-slavery  poems  were  pub¬ 
lished  about  this  time ;  they  attracted  great 
attention  by  their  poetical  merit,  and  first 
made  him  known  as  a  poet. 

In  1840,  Whittier  established  himself  at 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  where  he  has  since  re¬ 
sided,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  has  been  a  prolific  writer 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  the  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  poems  appearing  in  1850.  Since 
then  he  has  published  several  volumes, 
containing  his  best-known  productions. 
Several  “  Complete  Editions”  of  his  poems 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but  his 
pen  is  still  industriously  at  work,  his  muse 
has  lost  none  of  its  inspiration,  and  every 
year  he  gives  something  new’to  the  public. 

The  “  Library  Edition”  of  his  poetical 
works,  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Osgood  (Bos¬ 
ton)  in  two  volumes,  contains  all  his  pub¬ 
lished  poetry,  including  his  latest  volume, 
“  The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim.” 
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Prehistoric  Races  ok  the  U.vitkd  States 

OF  America.  By  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.D.  Chi¬ 
cago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  A*  Co. 

To  the  American  student  there  is  no  subject, 
probably,  in  the  wide  range  of  historical  investiga¬ 
tion  more  interesting  than  the  origin,  identity,  and 
fate  of  that  mysterious  people,  the  relics  of  whose 
jwwer  and  civilization  are  scattered  over  nearly 
the  whole  continent  of  North- .\merica.  From 
I.akes  Superior  and  Erie  on  the  North  to  the  low¬ 
er  portions  of  Central  America  on  the  South, 
stretches  a  vast  succession  of  gigantic  monuments 
whose  very  uses  are  matter  of  conjecture,  and 
whose  builders  are  lost  in  the  “dark  backward 
and  abysm  of  Time.”  In  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  these  monuments  are  on  a  scale  in  point 
of  massiveness,  and  of  a  finish  in  point  of  art,  which 
entitle  them  to  a  comparison  with  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  structures  of  ancient  Egypt,  while  in  the 
United  States  they  are  but  rude  mounds  of  earth 
and  mortar ;  yet  the  relations  between  them  are 
so  numerous  and  marked  as  to  prove  almost  be¬ 
yond  question  that  they  are  the  relics  of  one  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  same  religion,  the  same  customs,  and 


the  same  elementary  ideas  of  art  It  is  now  the 
generally  accepted  theory,  that  the  whole  region 
which  we  have  named  was,  at  a  period  of  unknown 
antiquity,  the  seat  of  a  vast  empire,  the  centre  of 
whose  dvilLzation  was  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan, 
while  its  northern  frontiers  extended  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
theory  is  verified  not  only  by  the  increasing  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  monuments  as  we  go  southward,  but 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  larger  mounds  north 
of  the  Ohio  partake  of  a  military  character,  and 
were  evidently  built  for  defense  against  a  foe 
whose  assaults  were  made  from  the  northward ; 
and  also  by  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  Toltecs,  that 
their  ancestors  were  driven  back  from  Heuheu- 
Tlapalan,  far  to  the  north-east,  by  fierce  and  war¬ 
like  savages. 

Many  of  the  mounds  in  the  Western  States  have 
been  opened;  and  their  contents,  consisting  of 
pottery,  sculptured  ornaments,  implements  of  war 
and  of  domestic  economy,  show  that  though  the 
“  mound-builders’*  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  culture,  they  were  at  least  far  superior  to 
the  Red  Indians  who  seem  to  have  been  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  There  must  have  been  populous  towns. 
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connected  with  structures  which  have  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  towns ;  the  builders  must  have  been  sta¬ 
tionary,  net  nomadic ;  and  if  stationary,  they  must 
have  been  agricultural.  It  is  also  certain  that 
they  had  advanced  from  the  patriarchal  condition 
of  savage  tribes  to  some  such  civic  (probably  des¬ 
potic)  organization  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt ;  such 
public  works  as  we  have  spoken  of  could  only  have 
l>een  raised  by  means  of  compulsory,  unremune¬ 
rated  labor.  Three  thousand  years  ago,  perhaps, 
t  le  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  presented 
a  semi-civilized  appearance  :  wide-spreading  fields 
of  maize  adorning  their  surface,  and  here  and 
there  large  towns  of  mud  huts,  with  pyramids  tow¬ 
ering  over  them  like  the  church-spires  of  our  own 
cities.  To  the  sound  of  barbarous  music  the 
priests  march  in  procession,  ahd  with  stone  knives 
butcher  human  victims  on  the  summits  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  mounds.  Beacon  fires  flash  on  the  distant 
northern  hills,  a  savage  nation  of  hunters  descends 
upon  the  peaceful  people  of  the  plains  and  sweeps 
them  away  to  the  south — probaldy  to  Mexico  or 
Peru ;  their  huts  perish  and  their  tombs  survive. 
Such  was  probably  the  history  of  the  mound- 
builders,  but  all  is  conjecture ;  and  what  was  the 
fate  of  these  people,  how  it  was  that  America  lost 
its  agriculture  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  savage 
hunting  tribes,  will  never  perhaps  be  definitely 
ascertained.  The  Mound-builders  had  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  the  practical  arts  and  in  so¬ 
cial  organization,  but  they  left  no  traces  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  character,  and  it  is  only  from  their  skulls  that 
ethnologists  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  that 
they  belonged  to  a  different  race  from  the  Indians 
whom  our  forefathers  found  in  possession  of  the 
country,  and  whose  oldest  traditions  prove  them 
to  have  been  as  much  puzzled  by  the  monuments 
as  we  ourselves. 

Dr.  Foster  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  investigators  of  this  prehistoric 
problem,  lie  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  theory,  which  we  have  outlined,  and 
his  present  work  sums  up  the  result  of  all  the 
discoveries  so  far  made.  It  is  mostly  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  writings  whidi  he  has  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  same  subjects,  but  they  are  here 
framed  into  a  connected  treatise,  new  matter  is 
added,  and  illustrations  included  which  assist  very 
materially  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 
The  volume  is  an  elegant  one,  and  the  reader  will 
find  it  more  fascinating  than  his  last  favorite 
novel. 

Aftermath.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel¬ 
low.  Boston ;  J.  R.  Osgood  &•  Co. 

The  little  poem  which  gives  the  title  to  this 
volume  is  the  last  and  slightest  one  in  it,  and  the 
undertone  of  melandioly  which  it  breathes  forth 
is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  key-note  of  them 
all.  It  is  as  follows  : 

MTien  the  summer  fields  are  mown. 

When  the  birds  are  fledged  and  flown. 

And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path ; 


With  the  falling  of  the  snow. 

With  the  cawing  of  the  crow. 

Once  again  the  fields  we  mow 
And  gather  in  the  aftermath. 

Not  the  sweet  new  grass  with  flowers 
la  this  harvesting  of  ours  ; 

Not  the  upland  clover  bloom ; 

But  the  rowen  mixed  with  weeds. 

Tangled  tufts  from  marsh  and  mejds. 

Where  the  poppy  drops  its  seeds 
In  the  silence  and  tne  gloom. 

Among  the  other  miscellaneous  poems  in  the 
vedume  is  one 

.  .  .  that  is  told 

In  some  ancient  Spanish  legend 
Or  chronicle  of  old, 

which  both  in  subject  and  in  manner  of  treatment 
is  very  similar  indeed  to  “  The  Beleaguered  City,” 
whose  verses  are,so  familiar  to  all  rentiers  of  Long¬ 
fellow;  and  one  or  two  translations  which  we 
should  quote  if  we  had  space.  Very  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  contents,  however,  consists  of 
more  “Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,”  adding  eight  more 
tales  to  that  delightful  series  and  bringing  it  to  a 
close.  These  tales  make  cliarming  reading,  and 
have  all  the  music  and  fluency  which  have  distin¬ 
guished  their  predecessors;  but  they  certainly 
lack  the  vigor  of  the  earlier  tales,  and,  however 
reluctant  to  part  with  the  delightful  little  compa¬ 
ny  of  travellers,  the  reader  will  prolwbly  agree 
with  the  poet  that  it  is  time  to  bring  the 'series  to 
a  close. 

To  our  mind  the  “  Interludes”  have  lieen  from 
the  first  quite  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the 
tales,  and  in  this  installment  th^  have  lost  none 
of  their  old  charm.  We  quote  “  The  Finale,” 
which  we  think  no  one  can  read  without  feeling 
something  of  the  tender  mel.-incholy  under  the 
inspiration  of  which  it  was  evidently  written  : 

These  are  the  tales  those  merry  guests 
Told  to  each  other,  well  or  ill ; 

Like  summer  birds  that  lift  their  crests 
Above  the  borders  of  their  nests 
And  twitter,  and  again  are  still. 

These  are  the  tales,  or  new  or  old. 

In  idle  moments  idly  told  ; 

Flowers  of  the  field  with  petals  thin, 

Lilies  that  neither  toil  or  s]iin. 

And  tufts  of  wayside  weeds  and  gorse 
Hung  in  the  parlor  of  the  inn 
Beneath  the  sign  of  the  Red  Horse. 

And  still,  reluct.ant  to  retire. 

The  friends  sat  talking  by  the  fire  * 

And  watched  the  smouhlering  embers  bum 
To  ashes,  and  flash  up  again 
Into  a  momentary  glow. 

Lingering  like  them  when  forced  to  go. 

And  going  when  they  would  remain  ; 

For  on  the  morrow  they  must  turn 
Their  faces  homeward,  and  the  pain 
Of  parting  touched  with  its  unrest 
A  tender  nerve  in  every  breast. 
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But  sleep  at  last  the  victory  won : 

They  must  be  stirring  with  the  sun. 

And  drowsily  good-night  they  said, 

And  went  still  gossiping  to  bled, 

And  left  the  parlor  wrapt  in  gloom. 

The  only  live  thing  in  tne  room 
Was  the  old  clock,  that  in  its  pace 
Kept  time  with  the  revolving  spheres 
And  constellations  in  their  night. 

And  struck  with  its  uplifted  mace 
The  dark,  unconscious  hours  of  night. 

To  senseless  and  unlistening  ears. 

I'prose  the  sun,  and  every  guest, 

U  prisen,  was  soon  equipped  and  dressed 
For  journeying  home  ana  city-ward ; 

The  old  stage-coach  was  at  the  door. 

With  horses  harnessed,  long  before 
The  sunshine  reached  the  withered  sward 
Beneath  the  oaks,  whose  branches  hoar 
Murmured  :  “  Farewell  for  evermore.” 

“  Farewell !”  the  ^rtly  Landlord  cried  ; 

“  Farewell !”  the  parting  guests  replied. 

But  little  thought  that  nevermore 
T'heir  feet  would  pass  that  threshold  o’er ; 
That  nevermore  together  there  ' 

Would  they  assemble,  free  from  care, 

To  hear  the  oaks’  mysterious  roar. 

And  breathe  the  wholesome  country  air. 

Where  are  they  now  ?  What  lands  and  skies 
Paint  pictures  in  their  friendly  eyes  ? 

What  hope  deludes,  what  promise  cheers. 
What  pleasant  voices  fill  their  cars  ? 

Two  are  lieyond  the  salt  sea  waves. 

And  three  already  in  their  graves. 

Perchance  the  living  still  may  look 
Into  the  pages  of  this  book. 

And  see  the  days  of  long  ago 
Floating  and  fleeting  to  and  fro. 

As  in  the  well-remembered  brook 
They  saw  the  inverted  landscape  gleam. 

And  their  own  faces,  like  a  dream. 

Look  up  upon  them  from  below. 

The  Bazar  Book  of  Health.  New-York  : 

Harper  dr*  Bros. 

Like  its  predecessor,  “The  Bazar  Book  of 
Decorum,”  this  is  a  thoroughly  excellent  little 
handl>ook,  and  well  deserves  the  wide  circulation 
it  is  likely  to  have.  Its  motto  is  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  therapeutics  that  “  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  and  while  very  little 
attention  is  paid  to  medication  or  ex  post  faeto 
remedies,  the  more  important  rules  of  preventive 
hygiene  are  expounded  with  sufficient  fullness  and 
explicitness.  A  considerable  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  pointing  out  the  conditions  of  a  healthy 
home ;  and  much  useful  information  is  given  con¬ 
cerning  drainage,  sewage,  house-warming,  venti¬ 
lation,  and  cognate  matters. 

Now  and  then,  owing  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  that 
the  author  accepts  too  literally  the  authorities 
which  he  has  used,  advice  is  given  which  should 
be  acted  upon  with  caution,  as,  for  instance,  where 
he  urges  that  windows  should  always  be  left  open 
at  night,  quoting  Miss  Nightingale’s  response 
to  some  one  who  was  afraid  of  breathing  night-air, 
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that  “  if  we  don’t  breathe  night-air  at  night,  what 
air  shall  we  breathe  ?”  In  England,  where  the 
difference  between  the  atmospheric  conditions  of 
night  and  day  are  not  so  marked,  the  implication 
is  probably  sound ;  hut  in  our  own  climate,  where 
the  night-air  is  laden  with  heavy  and  chilling 
dews,  its  propriety  is  very  dubious.  Most  of 
our|colds,  coughs,  catarrhs,  and  pulmonary  diseases 
are  believed  to  come  from  just  this  cause. 

Again,  the  author  declares  that  the  back  yards  of 
city  houses  should  be  entirely  paved  over,  like  the 
side-walk.  This  advice  is  clearly'  mistaken  and 
should,be  ignored.  The  beauty  of  the  neat  grass- 
plots  and  the  miniature  flower-beds  with  which  the 
better  class  of  these  yards  are  generally  filled  would 
alone  justify  their  adoption ;  but  it  is  now  clearly 
demonstrable  that  they  are  conducive  to  good 
health.  One  of  the  most  important  of  late  dis¬ 
coveries  in  science  is  that  ozone,  the  great  atmo¬ 
spheric  purifier,  is  thrown  off  in  large  quantities 
by  all  green-leaved  trees  and  aromatic  flowers  and 
shrubs.  So  striking  is  this,  that  Professor  Mante- 
gazza,  to  whose  investigations  we  owe  the  disco¬ 
very,  is  convinced  that  malaria  and  all  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  come  from  imperfect  drainage  and 
foul  air  can  be  obliterated  by  simply  planting 
these  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  about  our  homes 
in  sufficient  quantities. 

We  think  too  that  the  author  discredits  to  an 
injurious  extent  the  importance  of  good  medical 
advice ;  but  in  the  main  the  book  is  sound  and 
sensible,  and  is  certainly  one  to  which  the  au¬ 
thor  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  put  his 
name. 

Oi.n  Rome  and  New  Itai.y.  By  Emilio  Cas- 

telar.  Tran.slated  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold. 

New-York  :  Harper  «Sr*  Bros. 

The  reader  of  this  book  will  rise  from  its  peru¬ 
sal  with  something  more  than  an  impression  of 
its  author’s  literary  powers :  he  will  understand 
how  it  is  that  Sefior  Castelar  has  achieved  such 
an  immense  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  also  how 
it  is  that  one  feels  apprehensive  at  the  knowledge 
that  at  this  moment  apparently  he  has  the  desti¬ 
nies}  of  Spain  in  his  hands.  Though  touching 
largely  upon  political  topics,  he  fails  to  evince 
either  the  largeness  of  view  or  the  mental  equi¬ 
poise  so  essential  to  the  statesman;  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  we  reach  is,  that  he  is  a  born  orator  and 
rhetorician  with  an  imagination  so  vivid  and  a 
nature  so  impressible  that  he  fairly  revels  in  the 
splendor  of  his  own  ideas  and  imagery,  while  his 
emotion  at  the  slightest  spur  warms  and  deefiens 
into  passion.  With  the  receptivity  of  a  poet  he 
catches  the  very  spirit  of  the  Eternal  City,  of  her 
arts,  of  her  antiquities,  of  ^er  history,  of  her 
gorgeous  ceremonials,  and  her  contrasting  degra¬ 
dations  ;  and  he  is  equally  fascinating  in  Naples, 
in  Venice,  or  in  Florence.  Wherever  he  goes — 
into  the  cities,  the  art- galleries,  the  libraries,  the 
ruins — he  gives  the  most  mlliant  expression  to 
those  sentiments  and  inspirations  which  Italy 
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awakens  in  the  sensitive  mind  ;  but  when  he 
deals  with  modern  times,  he  drops  all  except  his 
eloquence,  and  is  simply  a  Republican  propagan¬ 
dist. 

Any  book  of  Selior  Castelar’s  appearing  at  this 
time  would  be  interesting  chiefly  as  a  revelation 
of  his  character,  and  the  way  in  which  the  present 
volume  does  this  is  its  most  valuable  feature.  It 
should  be  read  by  all  who  would  appreciate  one 
of  the  most  notable  men  of  our  time,  or  who 
would  catch  the  “  Roman  fever”  in  its  most  fer¬ 
vid  and  infectious  form. 

Arthur  Bon.mcastle  :  an  American  Novel. 

By  J.  G.  Holland.  New  York  :  Scribtur,  Arm¬ 
strong  &•  Co. 

“  Arthur  Bonnicastle”  is  a  very  entertain¬ 
ing  story,  and  not  entertaining  only,  but  good  in 
other  respects — in  the  portrayal  of  character,  in 
depicting}  scenery,  and  in  the  management  of 
those  incidents  and  coincidences  which  introduce 
a  ripple  here  and  there  into  the  easy  flow  of  the 
narrative.  It  is  marred  to  a  certain  extent  by 
those  faults  which  are  characteristic  of  Dr.  Hol¬ 
land — a  tendency  to  put  commonplaces  into  the 
drapery  and  attitude  of  profound  wisdom,  to  con¬ 
fuse  virtue  with  goodiness,  and  to  confine  his  ap¬ 
proval  to  morality  of  the  most  conventional  and 
weak-kneed  type ;  but  these  are  not  so  obtrusive 
as  in  his  poems  and  professedly  didactic  essays, 
and  will  hardly  detract  from  the  enjoyment  which 
most  readers  will  derive  from  a  perusal  of  the 
story. 

The  novel  is  autobiographical  in  form,  and  the 
narrator,  Arthur,  is  said  to  bear  a  closer  relation 
to  Dr.  Holland  himself  than  that  of  a  creature  to 
his  creator.  In  other  words,  the  author  is 
thought  to  have  woven  some  of  the  incidents  and 
experiences  of  his  own  life  into  Arthur’s  narra¬ 
tive,  and  the  idea  would  seem  to  lie  justified  by 
the  vividly  realistic  touches  in  certain  portions  of 
the  work.  At  any  rate,  it  loses  nothing  in  interest 
from  the  suspicion,  and  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Hol¬ 
land  especially  will  find  Arthur  Bonnicastle  as¬ 
suming  therefrom  an  exceptional  importance  in 
their  eyes. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  the  story 
are  very  good  indeed,  and  the  book  itself  is  ex¬ 
ternally  so  neat  and  tasteful  as  to  merit  especial 
mention  on  this  score. 

Phy  sical  Geography*.  By  Arnold  Guyot.  New- 

York  :  Scribnor,  Armstrong  <&•  Co. 

Prof.  Guyot’s  ”  Physical  Geography”  is  in 
externals  the  moat  beautiful  school-book  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  brin^  to  a  worthy  close  the  series 
of  text-books  which  have  materially  modified  and 
improved  the  study  of  geography  in  our  schools. 
It  is  original  in  all  its  parts — in  arrangement  of 
topics,  in  manner  of  treatment,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  its  content^— and  the  result  justifies  the 
years  of  patient  labor  which  have  been  required 


for  its  preparation,  and  which  have,  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  seriously  impaired  the  author’s  health. 

The  primary  use  of  the  work  will  of  course  be 
found  in  the  school-room,  but  it  is  much  more 
than  a  recitation  book,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
study  of  all  who  would  comprehend  the  present 
status  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  the  sciences.  * 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  recent  issues 
in  Harjjers’  “Library  of  Select  Novels,”  are  “A 
Simpleton,”  by  Charles  Reade,  a  strong  and  dra¬ 
matic  story;  “Strangers  and  Pilgrims,”  by  Miss 
M.  E.  Braddon;  and  “Too  Soon,”  by  Miss 
Katherine  S.  Macquoid,  with  which  readers  of  the 
Eclectic  are  alreiuly  familiar. 
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Victor  Hugo  has  just  published  a  poem  enti¬ 
tled  “La  Liberation  du  Territoire.”  It  is  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  expatriated  Alsatians 
and  Lorraiiiers. 

Mr.  William  Chappell’s  ‘  History  of  Music  ’ 
waits  for  the  completion  of  the  ‘  History  of  He- 
brew^Music,’  which  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  contributing 
to  it,  and  of  which  ten  sheets  are  already  printed  • 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  Danish  poet, 
has  returned  to  Copenhagen  from  Switzerland, 
where  he  had  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  It 
is  stated  that  lie  has  almost  completely  recovered. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  Paris,  of  M.  Jules 
Verreaux,  in  his  66th  year,  naturalist  at  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  and  a  learned  ornithologist.  He 
had  assisted  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  in  his 
“  Conspectus  Avium.” 

“West-Eastern  Memories;  or.  Travel  and 
Discussion  in  the  Birth-countries  of  Christianity 
with  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,”  by  John  S. 
Stuart-Glennie,  M.A.,  barrister-at-law,  author  of 
“  In  the  Morningland,”  is  the  title  of  a  new  work 
Y^  hich  Ls  to  appear  on  the  1st  of  November. 

An  interesting  work  of  the  late  famous  juriscon¬ 
sult,  M.  Ortolan,  on  Dante  and  Brunetto  I.atini, 
has  lieen  published  under  the  title  of  “  I.es  Pi- 
nalitl&s  de  I’Enfer  de  Dante,  suivies  d’une  £tude 
sur  Brunetto  Latini,”  in  which  the  punishments 
of  the  Inferno  ore  critically  examined  and  de¬ 
scribed. 

We  arc  told  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
Madden  collection  of  27,500  ballads  going  to  the 
United  States.  They  would  form  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  feature  in  any  public  library  here,  and 
amuse  the  students  of  the  social  history  of  the 
mother  country  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

M.  Henri  Taine  it  engaged  on  an  elaborate 
History  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  will  be 
mainly  founded  on  an  examination  of  State  Papers 
and  other  contemporary  documents  which  have 
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not  been  published,  A  third  edition  of  M.  Taine’s 
work,  ‘  De  1’ Intelligence,’  is  preparing,  in  which 
will  be  found  numerous  corrections  and  additions. 

The  AtketKTiim  learns  that  Dr.  Schweinfurth’s 
great  work,  “  The  Heart  of  Africa,”  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  progress  towards  completion.  In  a  geo¬ 
graphical  sense  his  book  Will  contribute  in  an  im- 
]>ortant  degree  to  the  solution  of  the  Nile  problem  ; 
and  ethnologically  it  will  tend  to  set  at  rest  the 
disputed  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  dwarf 
race  in  Central  Africa. 

A  YOUNG  German  savant.  Dr.  Strack,  at  pre¬ 
sent  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  charged  by  the 
Russian  government  to  collate  the  valuable  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Old  Testament  preserved  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  that  city.  He  has  the  intention  of  photo¬ 
graphing  and  publishing,  with  annotations,  the 
most  interesting  one  of  those  documents.  The 
Russian  authorities  have  accorded  a  sum  of  20,- 
ooof.  to  further  his  object. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  de  Saldanha,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Minister  in  London,  is  writing  a  work 
entitled  “The  Voice  of  Nature;  or.  •v***  r^wer. 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  manifested  in  the 
connection  between  the  Inorganic  and  the  Organic 
Worlds,  and  in  the  Adaptability  of  External  Na¬ 
ture,  and  the  Moral  and  Physical  Constitution  of 
Man.”  The  book,  we  are  informed,  will  consist 
of  many  volumes,  divided  into  several  parts. 

.\mongst  the  unpublished  works  of  the  late 
Lord  I.ytton  was  a  tragedy,  called  ‘  Qidipus,’ 
founded  on  the  well-known  classical  legend.  The 
play  was  intended  for  the  stage,  and  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Phelps,  during  the  period  of 
his  leaseeship  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  for  re¬ 
hearsal.  Lord  Lytton,  however,  altered  his  in¬ 
tention,  and  withdrew  the  manuscript  from  Mr. 
Phelps’s  hands,  and  probably  destroyed  it,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  found  amongst  the  manuscripts  left  by 
his  lordship. 

The  family  papers  of  the  Italian  House  of  Buo- 
nacotte  preserved  down  to  our  days  have  become, 
within  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  on  account 
of  the  extinction  of  the  family,  the  property  of  the 
State.  The  announcement  is  now  made  that  they 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  book  to  be  edited  by 
Professor  Milanesi.  This  work,  containing  inte¬ 
resting  particulars  as  to  the  life  and  paintings  of 
Michael  Angelo,  will  be  published  on  the  day  of 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
master,  6th  March,  1875. 

‘ZooLOGiCAi.  Mythoix)GY,’  the  elaborate  work 
recently  published  by  Prof.  A.  De  Gubernatis,  is 
being  translated  into  French  by  M.  P.  Regnaud, 
under  the  auspices  of  M.  tRenan,  and  M.  Break 
A  German  version  is  also  in  prejraration,  and 
I>oth  translations  will  appear  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  Prof.  De  Gubernatis  is  also  at  work 
on  a  ‘  Hand-book  of  Indian  Mythology’  (Trattato 
di  Mitologia  Indiana).  Three  volumes  from  the 


pen  of  this  indefatigable  writer  will  be  issued  in 
the  next  few  weeks  : — ‘  Ricordi  Biografici,’  a  re¬ 
print  of  sketches  of  contemporary  Italian  writers, 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Rivista  Europea,  of 
which  the  Professor  is  editor  ;  a  legendary  drama 
called  ‘  Romulus and  an  autobiography  under 
the  title  of  ’  Ricordi  e  Confessioni  d’un  Operaio 
Italiano. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  have  just  been 
made  for  the  Archaeological  Congress  which  is  to 
take  place  next  year  in  Russia.  It  will  be  held 
at  Kief,  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  of  August. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  will  be  the  Hono¬ 
rary  President;  the  acting  President  will  be 
Count  Ouvaroif.  Its  principal  feature  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  antiquities  from  all  the  Slavonic 
countries,  dating  from  pre-historic  times  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  other  attrac¬ 
tions  are  offered  by  the  organizing  committee  to 
their  visitors.  There  will  be  an  “  archaeological 
excursion,”  along  the  shores  of  the  Dnieper, 
from  Vuishgorod  to  Kancf.  Explorations  will 
be  made  among  the  ruins  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  some  of  the  Kurgans,  or  tumuli,  within  easy 
reach  of  Kief  will  be  opened.  The  Committee 
will  shortly  publish  their  programme ;  in  the 
mean  time  Count  Ouvaroff  has  started  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  search  of  materials  for  the  exhibition, 
to  which  all  museums  possessing  Slavonic  anti¬ 
quities  are  begged  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Ruskin  still  persists  in  the  curious  mode  of 
publishing  his  works  which  he  has  practised  of 
late  years,  and  which,  it  was  rumored  some  months 
ago,  he  purposed  abandoning.  He  is  now  print¬ 
ing  his  Oxford  lectures.  Of  ‘  Love’s  Meinie ; 
Lectures  on  Greek  and  English  Birds,’  the  second 
lecture,  on  ‘  The  Swallow,’  is  out.  Of  his  ‘  Fa- 
cinora  Dieium  :  Six  Lectures  on  Wood  and  Metal 
Engraving,’  the  first  and  second  are  nearly  ready. 
The  subject;  of  these  lectures  are  as  follow: — i, 
the  definition  of  the  art  of  engraving;  2,  the 
relation  of  engraving  to  other  arts  in  Florence ; 
3,  the  technics  of  wood  engraving ;  4,  the  technics 
of  metal  engraving;  5,  design  in  the  German 
schools  of  engraving  (Holbein  and  ,l)urer) ;  and 
6,  design  in  the  Florentine  schools  of  engraving 
(S.  Botticelli).  Of  the  revised  edition  of  his 
entire  works,  volume  6,  ‘  The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,’  is  in  preparation.  It  will  contain  an  addi¬ 
tional  chapter  on  “  The  Economies  of  the  Kings 
of  Prussia.” 

Mr.  CLK.MENTS  Markham  is  engaged  upon 
‘  A  Memoir  of  the  I.ady  Ana  de  Osorio,’  Countess 
of  Chinchon,  and  Viije-Queen  of  Peru,  A.  D.  1629- 
39.  The  plant  which  yields  the  fever-dispelling 
quinine  is  named  after,  and  was  first  brought  into 
use  by,  the  Countess  of  Chinchon.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  respecting  her  family,  herself,  her 
husband,  and  her  home,  has  ^en  diligently 
sought  for.  The  Memoir  contains  a  history  of 
the  ancient  Osorios,  Marquises  of  Astorga;  of 
the  Cabreras  and  Bobadillas,  Counts  of  Chinchon, 
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with  their  armorial  bearings,  descents,  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  State;  a  chronicle  of  the  Count’s 
administration  in  Peru ;  the  story  of  the  cure  of 
the  Countess,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  fe¬ 
brifuge  into  Europe;  a  history  of  the  castle  and 
town  of  Chinchon,  where  the  Countess  dispensed 
her  healing  bark ;  and  a  topographical  and  botani- 
ical  description  of  the  surrounding  country.  A 
second  part  contains  a  Plea  for  the  Correct  Spell¬ 
ing  of  the  Name  of  the  Genus  which  comme¬ 
morates  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  the  world  owes 
to  this  Spanish  lady.  The  Memoir  is  illustrated 
by  coats  of  arms,  maps,  and  views  of  the  castle 
and  town  of  Chinchon. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Whom  Scientific  Men  Represent.— A  very 
interesting  and  suggestive  book,  entitled  Ilisloire 
eUs  Scientes  et  ties  Sai'anls  depuis  deux  SikLs,  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Alphonse  de  Candolle  of 
Geneva,  in  which  he  shows  what  has  been  done 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  in  recognition 
of  scientific  merit  among  foreigners  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
The  men  chosen  by  these  three  learned  bodies 
would  be  acknowledged  as  fairly  representing  the 
science  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  de  Candolle  has 
sought  to  identify  the  class  of  society  to  which 
those  men  belonged.  Taken  a  given  number  of 
the  English  and  German  associates  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  at  Paris,  he  makes  out  that  thirty-seven  lielong 
to  the  aristocratic  or  wealthy  class,  forty-nine  to 
the  middle  class,  and  six  only  to  the  working 
class  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  largest 
amount  of  scientific  brain  was  contributed  by  the 
class  lying  between  the  extremes.  To  compare 
this  result,  Mr.  de  Candolle  takes  a  given  number 
of  names  of  Frenchmen  who  weije  foreign  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Academy  at 
Berlin,  and  shows  that  ten  came  from  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  or  wealthy  class,  seventeen  from  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  nine  from  the  working  class.  Here  the 
proportion  in  favor  of  the  working  class  is  the 
more  remarkable,  seeing  that  generally  scientific 
pursuits  are  not  lucrative,  but  necessitate  expense, 
that  they  require  great  patience,  perseverance, 
and  selFdenial,  and  are  incompatible  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  world.  The  satisfaction  of  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  a  new  truth,  and  the  esteem  of  a 
few  philosophical  minds,  is  often  the  only  recog¬ 
nition  or  recompense  of  a  life  devoted  to  science. 

Mr.  de  Candolle  extends  his  inquiry  into  the 
domain  of  religion,  and  taking  the  same  period 
(1666-1872),  and  the  same  body  of  foreign  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Academy  at  Paris,  as  are  referred  to 
above,  he  finds  that  seventy-three  were  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  sixteen  Roman  ^tholics.  Of  this  it 
may  be  said  that  the  )x>pulation  of  Europe  is  more 
than  one-third  Protestant ;  but  applying  the  same 
test  to  France,  a  country  almost  entirely  Catholic, 


we  see  that  of  the  French  foreign  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  number  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  is  about  equal.  Omitting  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Isles,  this  shows  that  the 
Protestants,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  have 
produced  three  times  as  many  scientific  men  as  the 
Catholics.  Noteworthy  is  it  that  in  the  list  of 
names  of  the  foreign  associates  of  the  Paris  Aca¬ 
demy,  here  in  question,  there  is  not  a  single 
Catholic  among  the  English,  Irish,  Swiss,  or_ Aus¬ 
trian,  and  but  very  few  among  the  Germans.  And 
from  the  same  list  it  appears  that,  in  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  instances,  the  fathers  of  the  men  therein 
signalised  were  *  Protestant  pastors.’ 

Mr.  de  Candolle  cites  a  list  of  names  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  science  born  in  Holland  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  shows  that,  by  descent,  they  belong  to 
France,  and  would  have  lieen  reckoned  among 
Frenchmen,  had  not  their  jwrents  been  driven 
forth  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Subjecting  nationality  to  the  same  test,  Mr.  de 
Cadolle  ft  ailvances,  England 

remai"";  stalionaiy,  ana  France  declines. 

Fire  an’d  Buii.ding-Stones. — Which  kind  of 
building-stone  best  resists  the  action  of  fire  ?  is  a 
question  which  has  attracted  a  goo<l  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  since  the  great  fires  in  Chicago  and  Boston  ; 
and  Dr.  Ott,  of  New- York,  shows  that  lime¬ 
stones,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  unsuitable  for 
building  purposes,  owing  ,^to  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  calcine  when  exposed  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  And  among  the  limestones,  those  which 
contain'magnesia  give  way  the  soonest,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  avended.  Of  the  primitive  rocks 
— granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  are  untrustworthy, 
for  they  crack  to  pieces  even  when  exposed  to  ra¬ 
diant  heat.  In  their  tuUural  state  they  contain 
water,  and  the  stone  explodes  by  the  raising  of 
its  temperature.  For  these  reasons.  Dr.  Ott 
gives  the  preference  to  the  sandstones,  which  have 
an  enormous  heat-resisting  quality  ;  and  with  the 
sandstones  he  ranks  those  artificial  stones  which 
contain  lime  and  alumina  silicate,  which,  as  is 
known,  withstand  almost  any  amount  of  heat. 

Gigantic  Fossii.  Bird. — Fossil  bones  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  bird  of  prey  have  been  discovered  in  New- 
Zealand,  exceeding  in  size  any  yet  known.  Dr. 
Haast,  F.R.S.,  the  government  geologist,  says, 
in  describing  these  bones,  that  the  phalanges  arc 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  lions  and  tigers  in  the 
present  day,  and  that  the  bird  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed  must  have  been  of  prodigious  strength. 
And  after  having  seen  its  curved  talons,  he  adds, 
the  fable  of  the  bird  roc  no  longer  seems  so  very 
extravagant  and  strange.  A  human  being  would 
have  stood  a  very  poor  chance  against  so  formi¬ 
dable  a  foe.  It  is  believed  that  this  gigantic  bird 
hunted  down  and  ate  that  other  big  bird  known 
as  the  Moa. 

The  Aurora. — ^The  aurora  has  long  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mysterious  phenomenon,  subject  to 
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no  law,  and  too  capricious  to  be  associated  with 
other  appearances.  Hut  within  the  p>ast  few  years 
physicists  have  discovered  a  certain  periodicity  in 
displa)rs  of  aurora:,  and  that  the  grandest  occur  at 
intervals  of  about  sixty  years.  Since  then,  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  show  a  dependence  be¬ 
tween  aurorne  and  sun-spots,  or  to  connect  them 
with  phenomena  of  magnetism,  both  of  which,  as 
many  readers  are  aware,  have  an  eleven-yearly 
jxriod  of  maxima  and  minima.  Professor  I.oomis, 
of  Cambridge,  who  has  well  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  says,  in  a  recently  published  paper,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  a  black  spot  on  the  sun  ex¬ 
erts  any  direct  influence  on  the  earth’s  magnet¬ 
ism  or  electricity,  but  that  the  sp>ot  is  evidence  of 
some  disturbance  on  the  sun’s  surface,  which  in¬ 
stantly  affects  the  earth’s  magnetism,  and  occa¬ 
sions  a  flow  of  electricity  wherein  the  auroral  light 
is  produced.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  direct 
flow  of  electricity  from  the  sun  ;  and  if  light  and 
heat  are  the  result  of  vibrations  of  a  rare  ether 
which  fills  all  space,  electricity  may  be  assumed 
to  be  similarly  produced,  or  to  be  at  least  a  force 
capable  of  being  propxxgated  through  the  ether 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  light.  While  tra¬ 
velling  through  the  void  celestial  spaces,  it  deve¬ 
lops  no  light ;  but  as  soon  os  it  reaches  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  which  app>ears  to  extend  to  a 
height  of  five  hundred  miles,  it  then  does  develop 
light,  and  its  movements  are  controlled  by  the 
earth’s  magnetism,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
influence  of  an  artificial  m-agnet  upon  a  current  of 
electricity  circulating  around  it. 

Thus,  we  may  provisionally  accept  as  the  latest 
theory  on  this  interesting  question,  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  some  relation  between  the  mean  daily 
range  of  the  magnetic  declination,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  aurorce  observed,  and  that  these  phenome¬ 
na,  again,  are  related  in  some  way  to  the  appea¬ 
rance  of  spots  on  the  sun.  It  is  a  theory  which 
may  well  engage  the  thoughts  of  all  who  take  in¬ 
terest  in  the  progress  of  physical  science. 

Sewage  Contamination. — A  scientific  writer 
says,  if  half  a  piint  of  water  be  placed  in  a  p)er- 
fectly  clear  glass  bottle,  a  few  grains  of  the  l)est 
white  sugar  added,  and  the  bottle  freely  exposed 
to  the  daylight  in  the  window  of  a  warm  room, 
the  liquid  should  not  become  turbid,  even  after 
exposure  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  the  water 
liecome  turbid,  it  is  o^ien  to  grave  suspicion  of 
sewage  contamination  ;  but  if  it  remain  clear,  it  is 
almost  certainly  safe. 

Sudden  Change  in  the  Coixir  or  Hair. — 
Two  sudden  changes  of  the  color  of  hair  from 
black  to  white  are  repiorted  in  a  foreign  medical 
magazine.  It  appiears  that  a  p>hysician  of  Berlin, 
a  strong,  healthy,  and  less  than  middle-aged  man, 
sent  his  wife  and  one  daughter  tospiend  last  sum- 
mor  at  a  watering-place.  The  day  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  a  letter  informing  him  of  their  arrival, 
there  came  one  saying  that  his  daughter  had  been 
taken  sick  very  suddenly,  and  was  already  dead. 


The  shock  was  terrible,  and  instantly  his  hair  be  - 
came  [entirely  grey.  He  had  to  visit  some  pa¬ 
tients  ,  that  same  aflemoon,  and  they  scarcely 
recognised  him.  Their  peculiar  actions  revealed 
the  change  to  him.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a 
man  35  years  old,  living  in  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  one  day  passing  the  canal  in  Rotterdam, 
when  he  saw  a  child  struggling  in  the  water. 
He  plunged  in  and  brought  it  to  land,  but  it  was 
already  dead  by  the  time  he  had  rescued  its  body. 
Bending  over  to  try  to  restore  life,  he  discovere<l 
that  the  dead  child  was  his  own  son.  The  blow, 
so  sudden  and  unexp>ected  and  coming  U{K>n  him 
when  he  himself  was  so  much  exhausted,  turned 
his  hair  entirely  grey,  and  left  him  scarcely  re¬ 
cognisable. 

New  Photometer. — A  simple  arrangement, 
which  may  prove  exceedingly  useful  for  many 
purpioses,  has  been  devised  by  M.  Yvon.  A 
piece  of  p«p>eror  card  is  folded  in  the  midille,  and 
placed  upright  on  a  table  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  two  halves  form  right'  angles.  In  the  line 
bisecting  the  angle  thus  formed,  and  at  some 
little  distance  from  its  apex,  is  placed  a  tube, 
blackened  in  the  interior,  through  which  the  ob¬ 
server  looks  at  the  edge  of  the  pap>er  or  card. 
The  sources  of  illumination  to  be  compared  are 
placed  at  opposite  sides  of  the  card.  So  long  as 
the^two  surfaces  are  unequally  illuminated,  the  ob¬ 
server  has  a  jierception  of  relief ;  when,  however, 
the  light  falling  on  each  is  pierfectly  equalized,  he 
sees  what  appears  to  be  a  plane  surface. 

Alcohol  in  Bread. — It  has  been  generally 
stated  that  the  alcohol  formed  in  dough  during 
the  process  of  fermentation  is  all  expelled  in  the 
baking,  but  some  earnest  teetotallers  may 
pained  to  learn,  says  the  London  MtJical  Record, 
that  Mr.  T.  Bolas  finds  that  a  pierceptible  amount 
of  the  intoxicating  fluid  may  be  obtained  from  so 
small  a  quantity  as  two  ounces  of  ordinary  bread. 
P'rom  the  report  of  his  investigations,  published 
in  the  Chemical  News,  it  appears  that  six  samples 
of  new  bread,  bought  at  shops  in  London,  yieldetl 
from  *221  to  -401  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohoL 
After  the  bread  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
moderately  warm  room  for  a  week,  two-thirds  of 
the  alcohol  had  evaporated.  Mr.  Bolas  remarks 
that  “  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  bread 
is  too  small  to  be  of  any  dietetic  importance,  hut 
it  may  be  j)erhaps  worth  while  to  notice,  that 
forty- two  pound  loaves  are  about  equal  in  alcoho¬ 
lic  strength  to  an  ordinary  bottle  of  port.  ” 
hopes  soon  to  determine  the  amount  of  alcohol 
which  dough  loses  while  baking. 

Proper  Combinations  in  Soaps. — According 
to  Mignot,  a  perfect  soap  is  one  in  which  the  fatty 
matters  and  the  alkaline  have  been  so  thoroughly 
combined  as  to  leave  no  excess  of  either  compo¬ 
nent  ;  a  desideratum  which  is  very  seldom  reach¬ 
ed,  as  the  soap  is  either  too  alkaline,  in  which 
case  it  parches  and  dries  up  the  skin,  or  it^s  too 
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fat,  and  thus  makes  the  skin  greasy,  so  that  the 
dust  readily  adheres  to  it  The  former  inconve¬ 
nience  is  the  more  serious  of  the^  fwo,  as  it  very 
soon  leaves  its  impress  upon  the  skin.  For  this 
reason  soap-makers  are  in  the  habit  of  employing 
an  excess  of  fat,  notwithstanding  the  inconve¬ 
nience  mentioned.  Mignot  now  informs  us  that 
silica  introduced  into  the  soap,  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
fusorial  earth,  will  tend  to  neutralise  any  excess 
of  the  alkaline  elements  of  the  soap,  as  it  is  solu¬ 
ble  both  in  soda  and  in  potash,  and  it  will  at  the 
same  time  take  up  the  surplus  of  fatty  matter  by 
absorbing  it,  and  combining  with  it  to  a  certain 
extent.  Infusorial  earth,  as  is  well  known,  oc¬ 
curs  in  different  parts  of  the  world  in  great  quan¬ 
tity,  and  immense  deposits  are  known  in  various 
]X>rtions  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  Idaho, 
Nevada,  and  California. 

PERAMBUI.ATORS. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Medical  Timet  and  Gazette,  M.  Latour  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  mischief  which  may  arise  from  the  now 
almost  universal  employment  of  perambulators 
for  the  transport  of  children.  He  chiefly  dwells 
upon  what  happens  to  young  infants,  who,  in 
place  of  resting  on  the  nurse’s  arm  and  gradually 
bringing  the  muscular  system  which  supports  the 
trunk  erect  into  use  by  exercise,  and  accustoming 
their  senses  to  the  perception  of  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects,  now  lie  recumbent  and  somnolent  in  a  state 
of  dangerous  quiescence.  Woman,  he  believes, 
is  thus  abdicating  yet  another  of  her  functions, 
which,  in  all  eyes  but  her  own,  render  her  attrac¬ 
tive;  and  although  she  may  relieve  herself  of 
some  fatigue,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  the  welfare  of  her 
child.  “Certain  I  am  that  an  enfant  A  tquifage 
is  a  retarded  infant  :  it  will  walk  later,  talk  later, 
and  smile  later.” 


VARIETIES. 

How  Indians  were  Created.— The  Indian 
account  of  their  creation  is  briefly  this.  They  say 
that  one  late  and  severe  spring-time  many  thou- 
•sand  snows  ago,  there  was  a  great  storm  about 
the  summit  of  Shasta,  and  that  the  Great  Spirit 
sent  his  youngest  and  fairest  daughter,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  up  to  the  hole  in  the  top,  bid¬ 
ding  her  speak  to  the  storm  that  came  up  froho 
thu  sea,  and  tell  it  to  be  more  gentle  or  it  would 
Wow  the  mountain  over.  He  bade  her  do  this 
hastily,  and  not  put  her  head  out,  lest  the  wind 
would  catch  her  in  the  hair  and  blow  her  away. 
He  told  her  she  should  only  thrust  out  her  long 
red  arm  and  make  a  sign,  and  then  speak  to  the 
storm  without.  The  child  hastened  to  the  top, 
and  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  was  about  to  return, 
but  having  never  yet  seen  the  ocean,  where  the 
wind  was  born  and  made  his  home,  when  it  was 
white  with  the  storm,  she  stopped,  turned,  and 
put  her  head  out  to  look  that  way,  when  lo  1  the 
storm  caught  in  her  long  red  hair,  and  blew  her  out 
and  away  down  and  down  the  mountain  side.  Here 


she  could  not  fix  her  feet  in  the  hard,  smooth  ice 
and  snow,  and  so  slid  on  and  on  down  to  the  dark 
l)elt  of  firs  below  the  snow  rim.  Now,  the  grizzly 
bears  possessed  all  the  wood  and  all  the  land  even 
down  to  the  Jsea  at  that  time,  and  were  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  very  powerful.  They  were  not  ex¬ 
actly  beasts  then,  although  they  were  covered  with 
hair,  lived  in  caves,  and  had  sharp  claws  ;  but 
they  walked  on  two  legs,  and  talked,  and  used 
clubs  to  fight  with,  instead  of  their  teeth  and  claws 
as  they  do  now.  At  this  time,  there  was  a  fami¬ 
ly  of  grizzlies  living  close  up  to  the  snow.  The 
mother  had  lately  brought  forth,  and  the  father 
was  out  in  quest  of  food  for  the  young,  when,  as 
he  returnfd  with  his  club  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
young  elk  in  his  left  hand,  he  saw  this  little  child, 
red  like  fire,  hid  under  a  fir  bush,  with  her  long 
hair  trailing  in  the  snow,  and  shivering  with  fright 
and  cold.  Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  her,  he 
took  her  to  the  old  mother,  who  was  very  learned 
in  all  things,  and  asked^  her  what  this  fair  and 
frail  thing  was  that  he  found  shivering  under  a  fir- 
bush  in  the  snow.  The  old  mother  Grizzly,  who 
had  things  pretty  much  her  own  way,  bade  him 
leave  the  child  with  her,  but  never  mention  it  to 
anyone,  and  she  would  share  her  breast  with  her, 
and  bring  her  up  with  the  other  children,  and 
maybe  some  great  good  would  come  of  it.  The  old 
mother  reared  her  as  she  promised  to  do,  and  the 
old  hairy  father  went  out  every  day  with  his  club 
on  his  shoulder  to  get  food  for  his  family  till  they 
were  all  grown  up,  and  able  to  do  for  themselves. 
“  Now,”  said  the  old  mother  Grizzly  to  the  old  fa¬ 
ther  Grizzly,  as  he  stood  his  club  by  the  door  and 
sat  down  one  day,“  our  oldest  son  is  quite  grown 
up,  and  must  have  a  wife.  Now,  who  shall  it  be 
but  the  little  red  creature  you  found  in  the  snow 
under  the  black  fir-bush.”  So  the  old  grizzly  fa¬ 
ther  kissed  her,  said  she  was  very  wise,  then  took 
up  his  club  on  his  shoulder,  and  went  out  and 
killed  some  meat  for  the  marriage  feast.  They 
married,  and  were  very  happy,  and  many  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  them.  But,  being'  part  of  the 
Great  Spirit  and  part  of  the  grizzly  bear,  these 
children  did  not  exactly  resemble  either  of  their 
parents,  but  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  and 
likeness  of  both.  Thus  was  the  red  man  created ; 
for  these  children  were  the  first  Indians. — Front 
“  Ufe  among  the  Modoct,"  by  Joaquin  Miller. 

Chinese  Gamblers. — ^The  front,  or  principal 
room,  is  a  very  large' one  ;  paintings  decorate  its 
walls,  and  a  number  of  very  handsome  Chinese 
lanterns  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Long 
rows  of  small  tables  are  on  each  side — a  crowd 
round  every  one  of  them.  At  the  foot  of  every 
table  sits  a  pale,  hollow-eyed,  cadaverous-looking 
individual,  with  a  countenance  so  perfectly  ex¬ 
pressionless,  he  might  be  a  statue,  but  fur  the  few 
words  that  drop  from  his  lips  of  stone,  and  pro¬ 
claim  his  profession — gambler.  In  front  of  him 
lies  a  quantity  of  copper  cash,  or  round  coins  with 
holes  in  them,  a  tea-cup,  and  two  small  pieces  of 
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wood  like  Joss-sticks.  In  the  middle'of  the  table 
is  a  board  ;  on  it  are  marked  squares  with  Chi* 
nese  characters,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  board  are 
slips  of  paper,  with  corresjjonding  numbers  upon 
them.  The  person  who  wishes  to  bet  takes  one 
of  the  numbered  slips  of  paper,  and  places  it  on 
the  same  figure  on  the  board.  For  instance,  if 
he  puts  one  dollar  on  number  six,  he  can  double 
it  by  covering  it  with  a  corresponding  number. 
The  board  is  filled  with  the  slips  of  paper,  and 
when  all  is  ready  the  keeper  of  the  bank  removes 
from  the  pile  of  cash  as  many  as  he  can  cover 
with  the  tea-cup.  They  are  shuffled  about  under  the 
cup  for  a  minute  ;  it  is  then  raised,  and  the  cash 
carefully  removed  one  by  one  with  the  thin 
sticks  and  counted.  Should  it  come  out  an  even 
numljer,  all  who  have  bettea  on  even  numbers 
win  and  the  rest  lose.  The  room  is  generally 
filled  to  overflowing.  I  have  seen  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  gambling  at  one  time  in  it.  Si¬ 
lence  profound  reigns  from  one  end  of  the  place 
to  the  other,  all  intently  watching  the  game.  I 
have  carefully  studied  their  countenances,  but 
could  not  judge  from*  them  who  won  or  lost. 
The  same  stolid  look  on  every  face,  not  a  muscle 
moved.  Sometimes  after  losing  his  ready  cash, 
a  Chinaman  will  stake  his  whole  stock  and  trade 
— and  lose.  I  remember  an  instance  of  this  reck¬ 
less  gambling  mania.  A  shop  close  to  my  house 
was  owned  by  a  very  respectable  Chinaman,  a 
quiet  fellow,  who  had  his  place  well-stocked  with 
groceries,  wines,  &c.,  and  owned  one  assistant,  a 
lx>y  of  about  twenty,  as  quiet  and  steady  as  his 
master.  For  a  few  days  his  shop  was  shut, 
much  to  the  inconvenience  of  his  neighbors  ; 
and  on  inquiry,  I  found  it  was  the  annual  festival, 
and  both  master  and  man  had  attended  it.  At 
length  Mr.  Lung-fo  reopened,  but,  to  every  one’s 
astonishment,  he  was  busy  sweeping  out  the 
shop,  and  weighing  out  charcoal  and  lard  to  the 
customers,  while  the  youngster  sat  leisurely 
smoking  and  m.aking  up  the  day-books.  It  ap¬ 
peared  they  had  l)een  gambling  from  the  time 
they  left  home.  Lung-fo  had  lost  to  his  servant 
all  his  money,  his  whole  stock  and  house  ;  and 
then  having  nothing  more,  he  wagered  himself, 
and  if  he  lost  he  was  to  be  servant  to  the'  other — 
and  he  did  lose.  But  there  was  no  appearance  of 
triumph  on  the  boy’s  face ;  master  and  servant  re¬ 
versed  their  places  with  the  most  perfect  sang¬ 
froid. — Front  "  Sub-Tropical  Rambles,"  by  Nicho¬ 
las  Pike. 

Captured  (Iods. — In  the  days  of  Numa,  the 
people  were  much  dismajred  by  the  heavy  rains 
and  the  lightning  which  fell  thickly  and  frequent¬ 
ly.  So  thatjthe  priest-king  consulted  the  goddess 
Egeria  on  the  occasion.  She  bade  his  calm  his 
fears,' and  told  him  that  the  lightning  was  to  be 
averted  by  atonement,  referring  him  for  farther 
instructions  to  Picus  and  Faunus,  Roman  divini¬ 
ties,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  that  they  would 
afford  him  no  information  except  by  compulsion, 


and  that  he  must  secure  them  with  chains  when 
he  caught  them.  At  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  hill 
there  was  a  grove  of  oak,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  grassy  plot  and  a  constant  stream  of  water 
trickling  from  the  rock,  which  was  covered  with 
green  moss.  At  this  stream  Faunus  and  Picus 
were  accustomed  to  drink.  Here  Numa  sacrifi¬ 
ced  a  sheep,  and  then  placed  cups  of  wine  about 
the  fountain,  concealing  himself  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  grotto.  Presently  the  forest  gods  came  to 
refresh  themselves,  but  instead  of  water,  drank 
the  wine  that  had  been  laid  for  them  ;  afterwards 
going  to  sleep.  Then  Numa  issued  from  his  hid¬ 
ing-place  and  fixed  their  hands  in  manacles. 
When  the  gods  awoke  they  struggled  in  vain  to 
free  themselves.  Then  Numa  stepped  forwards, 
and,  asking  forgiveness  for  what  he  had  done, 
begged  them  to  tell  him  how  the  lightnings  might 
be  averted.  Faunus  replied  ‘that  he  asked  them 
a 'question  which  they  could  not  answer,  but 
promised  to  summon  Jove  himself  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  if  he  would  only  free  them  from  their  bonds. 
Upon  this  Numa  set  them  at  liberty;  whereupon 
the  tops  of  the  Aventine  forest  tremblfcd  and  the 
earth  yielded  to  the  feet  of  Jove.  Numa  at  first 
was  overcome  by  the  vision,  but  presently  re¬ 
covering  himself,  stated  his  desire.  Jove  then 
told  him  that  he  must  “  cut  off  a  head.”  “  Of  an 
onion  in  my  garden,”  said  Numa.  ”  Nay,  but  of 
a  man,”  said  Jupiter.  “  Yes,  the  topmost  hairs,” 
said  the  other.  “You  must  take  a  life,”  said 
Jove.  **  The  life  of  a  fish,”  replied  Numa.  Jove, 
diverted  with  the  ingenious  answers  of  Numa, 
laughed,  and  said,  “  See  to  it,  then,  that  with 
these  thou  dost  propitiate  my  missiles,  thou  man 
not  to  be  daunted  in  a  conference  with  the  gods. 
Moreover,  when  to  morrow's  sun  shall  have  risen 
I  will  give  thee  the  sure  pledge  of  empire.” 
This  promise  was  fulfilled  the  next  day  in  the  fall 
of  the  celestial  shield,  which  was  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  in  its  safety  the  welfare  of  the  empire :  so 
that  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  carried  away, 
Numa  caused  a  number  of  counterparts  to 
made,  preserving  the  secret  of  the  true  one.  The 
shields  were  periodically  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  with  dancing,  festivities,  and 
great  rejoicings. — From  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  the 
Tiber,"  by  WUliam  Denies. 

Death  of  a  Pope. — As  soon  as  a  Pope  dies, 
the  cardinal-chamberlain,  or  camerlingo,  calls  out 
to  him  three  times  in  the  presence  of  several 
members  of  the  council,  addressing  him  by  his 
proper  name,  “  Art  thou  dead  ?”  Then  answer¬ 
ing  for  the  deceased,  he  exclaims,  ”  He  is  dead!” 
and  taking  the  fisherman’s  ring,  as  the  seal  of 
the  Pope  is  called,  breaks  it.  The  bell  of  the 
capitol  is  tolled,  and  the  news  is  despatched  to 
foreign  governments  and  absent  cardinals,  which 
latter  are  invited  to  the  conclave  for  a  new  elec¬ 
tion.  While  the  vacancy  continues,  the  earner- 
lingo  exercises  the  supreme  authority.  The  car¬ 
dinals  who  have  been  created  by  the  defunct  pon- 
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tiff  put  on  as  mourning  serge  robes  of  a  violet 
color,  while  such  as  were  created  by  his  predeces¬ 
sors  wear  green  faced  with  red.  The  dead  body 
is  washed  and  embalmed,  and  taken  to  the  Pau¬ 
line  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  where  it  is  arrayed  in 
the  pontifical  habits,  after  which  it  is  taken  to  St. 
Peter’s  and  placed  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  on  a  splen¬ 
did  bed  of  state,  surrounded  by  burning  tapers 
night  and  day,  and  by  priests  who  pray  for  the  soul 
of  the  departed.  The  people  meanwhile  crowd  to 
kiss  his  feet.  On  the  ninth  day  after  death  the 
lK)dy  is  put  into  a  coffin  with  coronation  medals  in 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  to  show  that  death  equals 
all  things.  After  the  funeral  ceremonies,  the  cof¬ 
fin  is  removed  to  a  church  which  is  said  to  have 
l>een  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
there  left  till  it  is  deposited  in  the  tomb  prepared 
for  it.  After  the  nine  days  of  funeral  rites,  all 
cardinals  who  can  possibly  be  present  in  Rome 
meet  together  to  go  into  conclave.  Before  enter¬ 
ing,  they  visit  St.  Peter’s,  where  the  mass  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  sung,  and  an  oration  delivered  on 
the  election  of  a  pontiff.  ITiey  then  return  to 
the  Vatican,  where  the  hymn,  “  Veni,  Creator,” 
is  sung,  and  certain  prayers  are  rehearsed,  and 
the  bill  for  the  election  is  read. — Leisure  Hour. 

PENCILLINGS. 

How  iaint  a  pencil  ttwoe, ' 

How  easy  to  efface  ! 

Nothing  more 

Than  print  where  bird  has  hopped 
Or  rain  has  lightly  dropped 
On  the  shore. 

The  sand  has  turned  to  stone. 

And  there  those  prints  arc  shown 
Petrified ; 

F  aint  notes  of  by-gone  years. 

Though  blistered  o'er  with  tears. 

Still  abide. 

I  almost  cast  away 
Two  little  lines  one  day 
Scored  in  lead ; 

And  never  dreamt  they  were 
Alone  to  speak  of  her 
Who  is  dead  I 

LftUls  XIV. — If  adversity  be  the  true  touch¬ 
stone  of  greatness  of  soul,  few  princes  have  stood 
the  test  so  well  as  Louis  XIV.  In  the  days  of 
his  cloudless  prosperity,  when  flushed  with  the 
insolence  of  victory,  or  drunk  with  the  fumes  of 
adulation,  he  may  occasionally  have  forgotten  he 
was  a  mere  mortal.  It  it  at  the  melancholy  close 
of  his  career,  when  the  declining  glories  of  the 
great  monarchy,  which  had  thrown  surrounding 
nations  into  dim  eclipse,  were  douded  by  disaster ; 
when  the  old  King,  having  survived  the  great 
statesmen  and  generals  of  his  prime,  having  sur¬ 
vived  three  generations  of  his  own  descendants — 
his  armies  routed,  his  fleets  destroyed,  his  trea¬ 
sury  bankrupt,  his  people  perishing  from  famine 
and  pestilence,  and  uttering  cries  of  anguish  and 
despair,  which  he  could  only  answer  with  tears 
of  pity  and  remorse — confronted  the  ungenerous 


foes,  who,  having  vanquished,  insisted  on  dis¬ 
honoring  him,  with  a  grand  fortitude  which  half 
redeemed  his  fatal  ambition — that  he  most  com¬ 
mands  our  admiration.  The  conduct  of  Louis 
towards  the  unfortunate  James  11.  of  England 
reflects  a  purer  glory  on  his  name  than  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  his  arms  or  his  policy. 
There  was  little  in  the  character  or  proceedings 
of  James  to  conciliate  affection  or  esteem.  Ordi¬ 
nary  prudence,  when  the  storm  of  invasion  that 
overwhelmed  him  was  yet  sleeping  in  the  distant 
thundercloud,  ordinary  firmness,  when  it  bad 
burst  upon  his  kingdom,  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  saved  his  crown.  Smitten, 
however,  with  the  infatuation  which  seizes 
those  dynasties  which  Providence  has  doomed, 
he  was  deaf  to  the  French  King’s  warnings  and 
proffers  of  aid,  while  the  danger  might  have  been 
warded  off ;  equally  deaf  to  the  voice  of  honor 
when  it  should  have  been  boldly  confronted. 
The  imbecile  recklessness  with  which  he  risked 
his  throne  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  imbecile 
poltroonery  through  which  he  lost  it.  But  from  the 
moment  James  landed  a  fugitive  upon  the  soil  of 
France,  Louis  no  longer  saw  the  weak  sovereign. 
He  saw  only  fallen  majesty,  which  calamity  had 
but  scathed  in  order  to  sanctify,  and  whose  ble¬ 
mishes  it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  scan  too 
curiously.  The  noble  friendship  which  shieldetl 
the  last  years  of  the  ill-fated  James,  so  chival¬ 
rous,  so  tender,  a’hich  no  reverses  could  weary, 
which  no  lapse  of  time  nor  considerations  of  inte¬ 
rest  could  chill,  is  without  parallel  in  history. — 
From  “  The  Great  Condi  and  the  Period  of  the 
Fronde,"  by  Walter  FUxPatriek. 

Railway  Travelling  in  Algiers. — One  is 
constantly  hearing  of  tlie  engine,  followed  by  one 
or  two  carriages,  running  off  the  line  and  sticking 
in  the  sand  at  Ilussein-Dey,  because  the  points¬ 
man  happens  to  be  engaged  at  a  game  of  piquet  in 
the  neighboring  wine-shop  when  the  train  ar¬ 
rives  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  en¬ 
gine-driver  and  the  stoker  coolly  drinking  absinthe 
while  the  guard  is  whistling  for  the  train  to  go  on. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  the  carriage  in  which 
I  was  sealed’stopping  exactly  opposite  the  buffet 
at]  Beni-Mired.  Wondering  why  the  stoppiagc 
wasjso  long,  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window 
just  as  the  guard  was  blowing  his  whistle  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time.  At  the  door  of  llte  buffet 
was  the  stoker.  ‘  11  faut  partir,”  he  exclaimed, 
turning  to  his  companion  as  he  perceived  the 
guard  looking  about  and  heard  the  repeated  shrill 
sound  of  his  whistle.  '*  Des  bitises,”  answered 
the  other.  “  Qu’il  siffle,”  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  Then  they  both  had  a 
gOM  laugh,  and  leisurely  finished  their  absinthe 
liefore  sauntering  in  the  direction  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive,  In  Algeria  there  are  but  few  people  who 
ever  think  of  travelling  first-class ;  firstly,  because 
there  ^is  but  little  difference  between  the  two 
classes  insomuch  as  ordinary  comfort  is  concerned ; 
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and  secondly,  because  there  are  certain  annoyances 
connected  with  the  “quality  carriage,"  which 
rarely  occur  in  that  which  is  generally  patronised 
in  Europe  by  the  bourgeoisie.  It  is  customary  to 
join  so  few  third-class  carriages  to  the  train  that 
when  it  has  proceeded  about  twenty  miles  on  its 
journey  they  are  usually  full,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  if  at  one  of  the  stations  ten  or  fifteen  Arabs, 
in  filthy  dirty  burnouses  and  greasy  chackias,  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  waiting  to  take  the  train,  they  are  Imn- 
dlcd  pell-mell  into  the  first-class  vehicles  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  few  unfortunates  who 
purchased  the  highest-priced  tideets  with  a  view  of 
being  in  select  society.  Second-class  passengers 
generally  escape  this  annoyance,  as  their  carriages 
are  always  tolerably  full — From  the  “  GeH~ 
tlemam's  Magaeine.'’ 

Ocean  Springs, — It  is  a  curious  fact, 'that  in 
many  parts  of  the  ocean,  fresh-water  springs 
burst  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Thus,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Spezzia  and  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  large 
jets  of  fresh  water  mingle  with  the  brine ;  and 
Humboldt  mentions  a  still  more  remarkable  sub¬ 
marine  fountain  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  in 
Gulf  of  Xagua,  a  couple  of  sea  miles  from  the 
shore,  which  gushes  through  the  salt  water  with 
such  vehemence  that  boats  approaching  the  spot 
are  obliged  to  use  great  caution.  Trading  vessels 
are  said  sometimes  to  visit  this  spring,  in  order 
to  provide  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean 
with  fresh  water. — From  “  Tke  Sea  and  its  Living 
Wonders." 

The  Arctic  Regions. — It  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  one  who  has  not  seen  the  ice  in  these  re¬ 
gions  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  its  wonderful 
appearance.  The  surge  of  the  heavy  sea  is 
breaking  upon  the  outer  edge  ot  the_huge  floating 
masses  of  ice,  and  the  distant  prospect  is  laden 
with  heavy-looking  *  blocks,  interspersed  with 
flatter  snow,  .covering  all  the  fields  on  which 
little  hummocks  of  ice  have  formed.  The  first 
impression  naturally  is  that  the  barrier  is  im¬ 
passable  for  a  ship,  and  this  depressing  effect  is 
hardly  relieved  by  the  wonderfully  beautiful  ap- 
))earance  of  the  obstacle.  Here  the  opposition  is 
seemingly  constructed  out  of  a  multitude  of  gi¬ 
gantic  gems  glittering  in  all  the  splendor  of  the 
diamond,  emerald,  and  sapphire.  The  great 
waves  of  the  sea  strike  against  the  glistening 
diadem,  and  as  the  spray  dashes  down  its  surface, 
the  sun’s  ra3rs  catch  up  all  the  prismatic  hues  of 
the  frozen  facets,  and  so  reflect  them  with  re¬ 
doubled  lustre.  Nor  is  the  mind  contented  with 
the  contemplation  of  these  vast  riches  of  rubies 
and  opals.  There  are  fantastic  forms  floating  over 
the  surrounding  sea  which  have  an  interest  of 
their  own  nearly  equal  to  the  lustre  of  the  ice 
itself — we  mean  the  air  and  water-worn  portions 
of  the  ice,  which  in  their  dissolution,  grow  into 
the  resemblance  of  quaint  forms,  but  the  constant 
wasting  of  these  objects  is  very  striking;  their 
destruction  is  rapid,  owing  to  their  evaporation 


from  the  causes  mentioned ;  and  not  only  is  the 
sense  of  sight  aflected  by  the  prospect,  the  ear  is 
tortured  by  the  thundering  sound  of  the  disrupted 
masses  as  they  tilt  against  each  other  and  are  rent 
asunder. — From  “  Tke  Gateway  to  the  Polynia." 

Submarine  Landscapes. — When  the  sea  is 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent  it  allows  the  eye 
to  distinguish  objects  at  a  very  great  depth. 
Near  Mindora,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  spotted 
corals  are  plainly  visible  under  twenty-five  fa¬ 
thoms*  of  water.  The  crystalline  clearness  of  the 
Caribbean  sea  excited  the  admiration  of  Columbus, 
who  in  the  pursuit  of  his  great  discoveries  ever 
retained  an  open  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 
“In  passing  over  these  splendidly  adorned 
grounds,"  says  Schopf,  “  where  marine  life  shows 
itself  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  the  boat, 
suspended  over  the  purest  crystal,  seems  to  float 
in  the  air,  so  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the 
scene  easily  becomes  giddy.  On  the  clear  sandy 
bottom  appear  thousands  of  sea-stars,  sea-urchins, 
molluscs,  and  fishes  of  a  brilliancy  of  color  un¬ 
known  in  our  temperate  seas.  Fiery  red,  intense 
blue,  lively  green,  and  golden  yellow  perpetually 
vary;  the  spectator  floats  over  groves  of  sea- 
plants,  gorgonias,  corals,  alcyoniums,  flabellums, 
and  sponges,  that  afford  no  less  delight  to  the 
eye,  and  are  no  less  gently  agitated  by  the  heav¬ 
ing  waters,  than  the  most  beautiful  garden  on 
earth  when  a  gentle  breeze  passes  through  the 
waving  boughs. — From  “  The  Sea  and  its  Living 
Wonders." 

African  Ladies’  Amusements. — ^The  chief 
amusement  of  the  ladies  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  the 
Adunkum,  or  Nautch.  A  number  of  girls  assem¬ 
ble  in  a  house  or  yard,  and  while  some  of  them 
beat  a  drum  and  shake  rattles  covered  with  beads, 
the  others  clap  their  hands  and  sing  melodious 
airs.  Then  a  girl  advances  into  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  and  flutters  a  handkerchief  to  and  fro.  She 
dances  with  a  movement  not  unlike  skating,  or 
merely  undulates  her  body  and  waves  her  arms 
with  infinite  grace  in  the  air.  Then  she  throws 
the  handkerchief  to  one  of  the  others,  who  follows 
her  example.  There  are  dances  of  all  kinds  upon 
the  Gold  Coast ;  but  this,  the  dance  of  the  salon, 
is  grave,  elegant,  and  decorous.  Sometimes  men 
are  present,  and  dance  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
the  women  seem  always  to  enjoy  themselves  more 
when  they  are  by  themselves.  The  music  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough,  and  is  not  changed  for  hours  and  hours 
but  the  cadence  is  pleasing,  the  measure  well 
marked;. perhaps  this  continued  reiteration  pro¬ 
duces  a  peculiar  excitement,  just  as  a  dervish 
makes  himself  drunk  by  crying  out  "Allah  1"  itut 
whole  night  without  intermission ;  certain  it  is, 
that  no  one  can  go  to  an  Adunkum  without  feeling 
a  violent  desire  to  burst  into  the  middle  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  and  perform  a  pas  seul.  At  the  same  time 
strong  liquors  are  provided,  the  ladies  being  given 
to  "drawing-room  alcoholism;’’  and  what  with 
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rum  in  their  heads,  and  music  in  their  legs,  they 
are  able,  without  partners,  to  keep  up  the  ball, 
like  people  of  fashion,  till  the  break  of  day. — From 
Ue  African  Sketch-Book,"  by  Winmood  Rtade. 

Smoking  in  Persia. — ^The  Persian  pipe  is 
composed  of  a  brass  or  silver  or  even  gold  enamel¬ 
led  head,  which  contains  the  tobacco.  This  is 
principally  grown  at  Shiraz,  and  lacks  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  American  or  Turkish  plant,  and  it  is 
generally  smoked  in  Persian  harems ;  indeed,  we 
have  heard  it  whispered  in  scandal-loving  circles 
that  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  in  India  for  ladies  to 
smoke  the  hookah.  The  tobacco  is  well  wetted,  and 
then  the  moisture  is  partially  squeezed  out  of  it  in  a 
piece  of  linen.  Then  about  a  handful  is  placed 
in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  and  some  lumps  of  live 
charcoal  are  placed  upon  it.  The  head  fits  upon 
a  perforated  stem  of  wood,  which  in  its  turn  fits 
into  a  (generally)  globular  shaped  vase  of  silver  or 
brass,  and  penetrates  into  water,  with  which  the 
globe  is  three  parts  filled ;  on  one  side  of  the  vase 
there  is  another  wooden  stem  ending  in  a  mouthr 
piece.  Then  by  inhaling  the  smoke  from  the  head 
of  the  pipe  through  the  water  into  the  lungs  the 
operation  is  perfected.  The  inhalation  keeps  the 
charcoal  alive,  which  burns  the  tobacco  and  allows 
smoke  to  generate.  The  smoke  is  puffed  out  of 
the  smoker’s  nostrils,  and  at  first  induces  a  species 
of  gentle  intoxication  not  provided  against  by  the 
“Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill"  of  Mr.  I^awson ; 
but  after  the  first  few  times  of  smoking  this  wears 
off,  unless  the  dose  be  very  long  continued. — 
From  The  Gentleman' s  Magazine. 

Eating  Blood. — There  is  no  doubt  an  objec¬ 
tion  to,  perhaps  a  prejudice  against  eating  blood, 
based  in  some  degree  upon  the  prohibition  to  the 
Jews  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament:  “Ye 
shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh ;  for  the 
life  of  all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof ;  whosoever 
eateth  [it  shall  be  cut  off." — I.ev.  xvii.,  14;  and 
also  on  the  common  belief  that  the  blood  may  be 
diseased  without  offering  evidences  whereby  the 
disease  might  be  recognized.  As  to  the  former, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  we  eat  a  portion 
of  blood  in  flesh,  and  that  even  when  the  animal 
is  killed  by  cutting  its  throat  after  the  Jewish 
fashion,  it  is  not  possible  to  extract  all  the  blood 
from  the  body,  and  that  even  the  Jews  must  eat 
some  of  it  Moreover,  blood  contains  nutritive 
elements  of  great  value,  and  is  inferior  only  to  the 
flesh  which  is  made  from  it. — From  "Foods,"  by 
Dr,  Edward  Smith. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Dr.  Strauss. — 
The  loss  of  the  belief  in  Providence  belongs,  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  most  sensible  deprivations  which  are 
connected  with  a  renunciation  of  Christianity.  In 
the  enormous  machine  of  the  universe,  amid  the  in¬ 
cessant  whirl  and  hiss  of  its  jagged  iron  wheels. 


amid  the  deafening  crash  of  its  ponderous  stamps 
and  hammers,  in  the  midst  of  this  whole  terrific 
commotion,  man,  a  helpless  and  defenceless 
creature,  finds  himself  placed,  not  secure  for  a 
moment  that  on  an  imprudent  motion  a  wheel 
may  not  seize  and  rend  him,  or  a  hammer  crush 
him  to  powder.  This  sense  of  altandonment  is  at 
first  something  awful.  But  then  what  avails  it  to 
have  recourse  to  an  illusion  !  Our  wish  is  impo¬ 
tent  to  refashion  the  world;  the  understanding 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  indeed  such  a  machine. 
But  it  is  not  merely  this.  We  do  not  only  find 
the  revolution  of  pitiless  wheels  in  our  v/orld  ma¬ 
chine,  but  also  the  shedding  of  soothing  oil.  Our 
God  does  not,  indeed,  take  us  into  his  arms  from 
the  outside,  but  he  unseals  the  well-springs  of 
consolation  within  our  own  bosoms.  He  shows 
us  that  although  Chance  would  be  an  unreason¬ 
able  ruler,  yet  that  Necessity,  or  the  enchainment 
of  causes  in  the  world,  is  reason  herself  He 
teaches  us  to  perceive  that  to  demand  an  exception 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  natural  bw, 
would  be  to  demand  the  destruction  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Imperceptibly,  at  last,  by  the  kindly  force 
of  habit,  he  leads  ns  to  adapt  ourselves  also  to  a 
less  perfect  condition,  should  we  be  placed  in 
such,  and  to  perceive  at  last  that  the  form  of  our 
frame  of  mind  only  is  conditioned  by  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  its  substance  of  happiness  or 
unhappiness,  however,  is  derived  from  within. 
Perhaps  the  longest  dissertation  will  be  expiected 
of  me  concerning  the  compensation  which  our 
conception  of  the  universe  may  offer,  in  place  of 
the  Christian  belief  in  immortality,  but  a  brief  re¬ 
mark  must  sufEce  here.  He  who  can  not  help 
himself  in  this  matter  is  beyond  help,  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  our  stand-point.  He  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  not  satisfied  in  being  able  to  resdve  with¬ 
in  himself  the  eternal  ideas  of  the  Cosmos,  of  the 
progress  and  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  who  can 
not  within  his  own  heart,  render  the  dead  he  loved 
and  worshipped  immortal  in  the  truest  sense ; 
who,  amid  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  his  family, 
his  labors  in  his  calling,  his  cooperation  with 
others  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  his  country 
as  well  as  the  general  welfare  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  and  lastly,  his  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in 
art  and  nature — who,  amid  alt  this,  I  say,  does 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  also  become  conscious  that 
he  himself  is  only  called  to  participate  in  it  for  a 
span  of  time,  who  can  not  prevail  upon  himself 
finally  to  depart  this  life  in  gratitude  for  all  that 
it  was  given  him  for  a  time  to  perform,  enjoy,  and 
suffer  conjointly  with  others,  yet,  nevertheless, 
gbd  also  to  be  free  from  the  toil  of  the  long  day’s 
work,  that  must  at  last  exhaust, — well,  him  we 
must  remit  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  who  them¬ 
selves  knew  nothing  of  immortality,  and  yet  Moses 
and  the  prophets  they  were  still. — From  “  The 
Old  Faith  and  the  New." 


